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WE look upon this Treatise as a suitable companion to Dr. Roget’s. 
It is reasonable to expect, however, that this work, which considers 
the history, habits, and instincts of animals, must sometimes treat 
of the same subjects that came to be handled by the former writer, 
in his able production on Animal and Vegetable Physiology, espe- 
cially as both works are intended to illustrate the power, wisdom, 
) and goodness of God, as manifested in the creation. For ‘“ the 
history, habits, and instincts of animals are so intimately connect- 
ed with their physiological structure, especially their external ana- 
tomy, that it 1s scarcely possible, in order to prove the adaptation 
of means to an end, to treat satisfactorily of the former without 
occasional illustrations from the latter.” Our author’s thorough 
conviction of this circumstance, which is thus so explicitly declared, 
must, we should think, have satisfied him, that in these said Bridge- 
water Treatises, there is something not a little clumsy in their plan, 
and that by some other arrangement, and at the hand of fewer 
labourers, the attributes of the Supreme Being, as manifested in 
the creation, might have been, in a much smaller and compact 
order, illustrated by all reasonable arguments. As it is, we have 
expensive and elaborate works, and such as bear on their general 
conduct the impress of much effort. Each and all of them that 
we have seen give evidence of more or less talent ; but they equally 
at the same time exhibit the writers as straining after extraordi- 
nary effect, where the easy flow of conviction is frequently over- 
loaded by wire-drawn and by no means powerful arguments. The 
present publication, for example, even although taken by itself, 
without knowing that it at times traverses the same path that 
some or several of its relatives in the Bridgewater family have 
done, will be found to run into minutie, to the weakening of the 
general doctrine maintained ; and we have here and there met 
with illustrations that were ridiculous, from the nature of our pre- 
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vious associations in common life, or because not the most happily 
chosen. We may refer to what is said of those “ insects of a dis- 
reputable name, which under more than one form inhabit man’s 
person externally.”” We do not impugn the truth of the doctrine 
maintained ; we only say that more apt and pleasant illustrations 
might have been chosen ; and that on other occasions the over- 
anxious detail becomes trifling and tiresome. 

After all these drawbacks to the plan and execution of these 
Treatises, they doubtless contain a mass of the most valuable and 
striking facts, that from external nature can be brought to bear 
upon the object handled by them, and have sent abroad a spirit of 
inquiry that is sure to lead to farther discoveries, and to enlarge 
the delight and profit of the contemplative and philosophic. 
The present work is highly curious and interesting. As we have 
already said, it is a suitable companion for Dr. Roget’s Treatise, 
which is equal to the best of its predecessors. Nor can we be at 
any loss, when endeavouring to excite our readers’ favour for such 
studies, to find abundance of instructive and entertaining matter. 

The Introduction forms a valuable chapter, whether we consider 
the proper criticism which it contains regarding the theories of La 
Place and Lamarck, or the curious and learned hypotheses which 
our author applies to the philosophy and the symbolic signs of the 
Holy Scriptures ; for he calls the works of God and the word of 
God, the two doors which open into the temple of truth. The dis- 
regard which the philosopher and naturalist above-named, have 
evinced towards the word of God, and their anxiety to establish 
their own glory in the stead of that authority, have led them into 
absurdities, which one would hardly think the dullest could have 
fallen upon, much less such intellects as these illustrious men have 


displayed. 


** La Place says, ‘ An attentive inspection of the solar system evinces 
the necessity of some central paramount force, in order to maintain the 
entire system together, and secure the regularity of its motions.” One 
would expect from these remarks, that he was about to enforce the neces- 
sity of acknowledging the necessary existence of an intelligent paramount 
central Being, whose goings forth were co-extensive with the universe of 
systems, to create them at first, and then maintain their several motions 
and revolutions, so as to prevent them from becoming eccentric and in- 
terfering with each other, thus— Upholding all things by the word of his 
power. But no—when he asks the question, What is the primitive cause ? 
instead of answering it immediately, he refers the reader for his hypothe- 
sis to a concluding note, in which we find that this primitive cause, instead 
of the Deity, is a nebulosity originally so diffuse, that its existence can 
with difficulty be conceived. ‘To produce a system like ours, one of these 
wandering masses of nebulous matter distributed through the immensity 
of the heavens, is converted into a brilliant nucleus, with an atmosphere 
originally extending beyond the orbits of all its planets, and then gra- 


dually contracting itself, but at its successive limits leaving zones of va- 
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pours, which, by their condensation, formed the several planets and thei™ 
satellites, including the rings of Saturn ! !”—vol. i, pp. xx, xxi. 


The creation of the universe of worlds is thus ascribed to a 
cause that is all but a non-entity. But what does the naturalist 
say ¢ 

“* Lamarck, distinguished by the variety of his talents and attainments, 
by the acuteness of his intellect, by the clearness of his conceptions, and 
remarkable for his intimate acquaintance with his subject, thus expresses 
his opinion as to the origin of the present system of organized beings. 
‘We know, by observation, that the most simple organizations, whether 
vegetable or animal, are never met with but in minute gelatinous bodies, 
very supple and delicate; in a word, only in frail bodies almost without 
consistence and mostly transparent.” These minute bodies he supposes 
nature forms, in the waters, by the power of attraction; and that next, 
subtle and expansive fluids, such as caloric and electricity, penetrate these 
bodies, and enlarge the interstices of their agglutinated molecules, so as 
to form utricular cavities, and so produce irritability and life, followed by 
a power of absorption, by which they derive nutriment from without. 

“The production of a new organ in one of these, so formed, animal 
bodies, he ascribes to a new want, which continues to stimulate ; and of a 
new movement which that want produces and cherishes. He next relates 
how this can be effected. Body, he observes, being essentially constituted 
of cellular tissue, this tissue is in some sort the matrix, from the modifica- 
tion of which by the fluids put in motion by the stimulus of desire, mem- 
branes, fibres, vascular canals, and divers organs, gradually appear: parts 
are strengthened and solidified ; and thus progressively new parts and 
organs are formed, and more and more perfect organizations produced ; 
and thus, by consequence, in the lapse of ages, a monad becomes a 
man !!!’—vol. i, pp. xxii—xxiv, 

Well may our author declare, that it is grievous to see talents 
of the highest order thus wasting themselves in vainly and un- 
intelligibly endeavouring to account for the production of the fur- 
niture of our globe, withoué the intervention of a first cause. As 
Lamarck’s hypothesis relates particularly to the animal kingdom, 
Mr. Kirby proceeds at some length to expose its utter irrationality, 
and prefaces his observations in the following manner. 


‘* When, indeed, one reads the above account of the mode by which, 
according to our author’s hypothesis, the first vegetable and animal forms 
were produced, we can scarcely help thinking that we have before us a 
receipt for making the organized beings at’ the foot of the scale in either 
class—a mass of irritable matter formed by attraction, aud a repulstve 
principle to introduce into it and form a cellular tissue, are the only ingre- 
dients necessary. Mix them, and you have an animal which begins to’ 
absorb fluid, and move about as a monad or a vibrio, multiplies itself by 
scissions or germes, one of which being stimulated by a want to take its 
food by a mouth, its fluids move obediently towards its anterior extremity, 
and in time a mouth is obtained; in another generation, a more thlented 
individual discovering that one or more stomachs and other intestines 
would be a convenient addition to a mouth, the fluids immediately take a 
contrary direction, and at length this wish is accomplished; next a nervous 
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collar round the gullet is acquired, and this centre of sensation being 


gained, the usual organs of the senses of course follow.’”’—vol. i, pp. 
XXIV, XXV. 


The entire evidences of these two volumes go to prove that such 
a receipt is most absurd, and that the internal and external organi- 
zation of any animal forms a whole, in which the different mem- 
bers have a mutual relation and dependence, and that if one is 
supposed to be abstracted, the whole is put outof order. Lamarck’s 
great doctrine is materialism, and that God had nothing to do with 
the works of creation, but that he has given up the reins to Nature. 
And what is his definition of Nature—of this vice-regal power ? 
‘** An order of things composed of objects independent of matter, 
which are determined by the observation of bodies, and the whole 
amount of which constitutes a power unalterable in its essence, 
governed in all its acts, and constantly acting upon all parts of the 
physical universe.” And again, Nature, he affirms, consists of non- 
physical objects, which are neither beings, nor bodies, nor matter. 
It is composed of motion ; of laws of every description ; and has 
perpetually at its disposal space and time. Now, weask, does any 
one understand this order of things? or, to say nothing about the use 
of words without meaning, is the subject not rendered infinitely 
more obscure than it is by the account that an omnipotent and all- 
wise Creator was the designing cause of the universe ? 

Those who wish to see the full force of our author’s criticism as 
regards Lamarck, will be gratified by turning to the Introduction, 
from which we have taken a few statements. The mannerin which 
he interprets the language, allusions, and symbols made use of in the 
Holy Scriptures, in so far as these seem to have a philosophic im- 
port, must be studied at leisure, especially the curious inquiry into 
the meaning of the images placed in the Holy of Holies, called 
the Cherubim. It may be thought that this mysterious subject 
has little to do with a treatise on the history, habits, and instincts 
of animals, but Mr. Kirby’s particular object in it is to counteract 
that tendency which is often observable in the writings of philoso- 
phers, to ascribe too much to the action of second causes, and the 
mechanism of the heavenly powers ; as if they were sufficient of 
themselves to do all in all, without the intervention of the First 
Cause. But whatever may be said of his hypothesis on this point, 
there seems neither fancy nor dubiety in the body of the work, 
wherein his minute acquaintance with the animal kingdom is ever 
ready to serve him with a plain and forcible illustration of the im- 
portant doctrine sought to be taught. 

The creation of the animal kingdom is the first subject discussed 
in this Treatise, in which the author takes, as his safest guide, the 
notices which Scripture affords us on this obscure theme. The 
geographical and local distribution of animals is next pursued. 
Here there is clearly much room for conjecture, but our author sees 
no necessity for having recourse to a new or more recent creation, 
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to account for the introduction of peculiar animals into any given 
country. He adds :— 


“ The fact itself, that almost every country has its peculiar animals, 
affords a proof of design, and of the adaptation of means to an end, de- 
monstrating the intervention and guidance of an invisible Being, of 
irresistible power, to whose will all things yield obedience, and whose 
wisdom and goodness are conspicuous in all the arrangements he has 
made. Wherever we see a peculiar class of animals, we usually see pe- 
culiar circumstances which require their presence. Thus the Elephant 
and Rhinoceros, the Lion and the Tiger, are found only in warm climates, 
where a rapid vegetation, and infinite hosts of animals, seem to require 
the efforts of such gigantic and ferocious devourers to keep them in check: 
but on this subject I shall have occasion to enlarge hereafter. 

“« There is another point of view, illustrative of the Divine attribute, 
in this partial location of various animals. If every region, or nation, 
contained within its limits the entire circle that constitutes the animal 
kingdom, and the remark may be extended to every natural object, how 
weak and trifling would be the incitement for man to visit his fellow-men. 
Were the productions of every country the same, there would be little or 
no temptation for commercial speculation, therefore the merchant would 
stay at home; the animals, and plants, and minerals would be the same, 
therefore the naturalist would stay at home; the astronomer indeed, and 
geographer, and the student of his own species, might be tempted some- 
times to roam, but the ocean would be truly dissociable, and those ties 
that now connect the different nations of the globe would, for the most 
part, be broken. ‘They are now linked to each other, in a bond of amity, 
by the intercourse which their mutual wants produce, and the body geo- 
graphical, if I may use such a metaphor, as well as the body natural, is 
so tempered, and so furnished in every part, that constant supplies of 
things, necessary or desirable, are uninterruptedly circulating, by certain 
channels, through the whole system; and thus keep up a kind of systole 
and diastole, which diffuses every where a healthy temperament, and is 
universally beneficial. It is, moreover, calculated to generate those kindly 
feelings which ought to reciprocate between beings inhabiting the same 
globe, and sprung from the same original father And the cultivation of 
these feelings of mutual good will was, no doubt, the principal object of 
the Deity in the distribution of various gifts to various countries, endow- 
ing some with one peculiar production, and some with another: so that 
one might not say to another, ‘ J have noneed of you.’ 

‘* Herein is the Divine wisdom and goodness most conspicuous. Had 
chance, or nature, as some love to speak, directed the distribution of 
animals, and they were abandoned to themselves and to the circumstances 
in which they found themselves in their original station, without any 
superintending power to guide them, they would not so invariably have 
fixed themselves in the climates and regions for which they were evidently 
intended. Their migrations, under their own sole guidance, would have 
depended, for their direction, upon the season of the year at which the 
desire seized them to change their quarters: in the height of summer, the 
tropical animals might have taken a direction further removed from the 
tropics; and, in winter, those of colder climates might have journeyed 
towards instead of from them. Besides, taking into consideration other 
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motives, from casual circumstances, that might have induced different in- 
dividuals belonging to the same climates to pursue different routes, they 
might be misled by cupidity, or dislike, or fear. On no other principle 
can we explain the adaptation of their organization to the state and pro- 
ductions of the country in which we find them—lI speak of local species 
—but that of a Supreme Power, who formed and furnished the country, 
organized them for it, and guided them into it.””—vol. i, pp. 56—59. 

In his observations relative to the distribution and different forms 
and colours of the human race, he is opposed entirely to the suppo- 
sitions that contradict the word of God; and in accounting for 
the many phenomena in this department of his subject, he cannot 
admit that natural or moral circumstances can furnish a satisfac- 
tory cause, without having recourse to the direct will of a governing 


power, to answer the purposes of his providence. For throughout 
the Treatise itis the author’s desire to bring the Creator nearer and 
nearer to us, instead of regarding him as receding farther and farther 
from our observation ; nor do we see, however unfashionable this way 
of viewing the phenomena of what is frequently called nature may 
be, that it is less philosophical than the course that would explain 
every thing by areference to some abstract idea, and undefined 
law. On the migrations of animals we quote the following interest- 
ing statements. 

** Though the production and rearing of their young forms a principal 
feature in most of the migrations before noticed, yet it is most prominent 
and conspicuous in the animals whose annual motions I shall next advert 
to. And here mankind is more conspicuously indebted to the fatherly 
care and bounty of a beneficent Providence for a supply of their wants, 
than in any of the cases above detailed, which most of them minister to 
our pleasures, rather than our sustenance. When the time of the sing- 
ing birds ts come, and the voice of the nightingale is heard in our land ; 
when the swallow and the swift delight us by their rapid and varied 
motions, now skimming the surface of the waters, now darting, either 
aloft or with more humble flight over the earth; when the carolling lark 
ascends towards heaven, teaching us to look up and learn from her where 
to direct the best affections of our hearts; these all excite in us delightful 
sensations, and merit our grateful acknowledgment, but still they con- 
tribute little or nothing to the means of life. The locusts indeed, who 
headed the list of emigrators, at the same time that they lay waste a 
country, supply its inhabitants with food, and thus make some recompense 
for their ravages; and a considerable proportion of the winter birds men- 
tioned under the last head, as the swimmers and the waders, furnish our 
tables with dainty meats; but they come not in such numbers as to add 
materially to the general stock of food, or to contribute to the maintenance 
of the poor, as well as to the enjoyments of the rich. The animals I 
allude to under the present head, form the sole food of some nations, and 
contribute a vast and cheap supply, that covers the table of the pocr man 
with plenty. The migrating fishes are one of the greatest and most in- 
valuable gifts of the Creator to his creature man, by which thousands and 
thousands support themselves, and their families; and which, at certain 
periods, form the food of millions. Of the proceedings of the principal 
of these fishes I shall now give a brief account. 
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“ The herring, to which I now allude, belongs to the tribe called ab- 
dominal fishes, or those whose ventral fins are behind the pectoral, and 
may be said to inhabit the arctic seas of Europe, Asia, and America, 
from whence they annually migrate, at different times, in search of food 
and to deposit their spawn. ‘Their shoals consists of millions of myriads, 
and are many leagues ‘in width, many fathoms in thickness, and so 
dense that the fishes touch each other ; they are preceded, at the in- 
terval of some days, by insulated males. ‘The largest and strongest 
are said to lead the shoals, which seem to move in a certain order, and 
to divide into bands as they proceed, visiting the shores of various 
islands and countries, and enriching their inhabitants. Their presence 
and progress are usually indicated by various sea-birds, sharks, and 
other enemies. One of the cartilaginous fishes, the sea-ape, is said to 
accompany them constantly, and is thence called the king of the her- 
rings. They throw off also a kind of oily or slimy substance, which ex- 
tends over their columns, and is easily seen in calm weather. This sub- 
stance, in gloomy still nights, exhibits a phosphoric light, as if a cloth, a 
little luminous, was spread over the sea. 

‘‘ Some conjecture may be formed of the infinite numbers of these 
invaluable fishes that are taken by European nations, from what Lace- 
pede relates—that in Norway twenty millions have been taken at a sin- 
gle fishing, that there are few years that they do not capture four hun- 
dred millions, and that at Gottenburgh and its vicinity seven hundred 
millions are annually taken; ‘ but what are these millions,’ he remarks, 
‘to the incredible numbers that go to the share of the English, Dutch, 
and other European nativuns.’ 

‘‘ Migrations of these fishes are stated to take place at three different 
times. ‘The first when the ice begins to melt, which continues to the 
end of June; then succeeds that of the summer, followed by the autum- 
nal one, which lasts till the middle of September. They seek places for 
spawning, where stones and marine plants abound, against which they 
rub themselves alternately on each side, all the while moving their fins 
with great rapidity. According to Lacepede, William Duekelzoon, a 
fisherman of Biervliet, in Dutch Flanders, was the first person who salted 
herrings: this was before the end of the fourteenth century; others at- 
tribute this invention to William Benckels or Benkelings of Bierulin. 
To show his sense of the importance of this invention, the Emperor 
Charles V. is stated to have visited his tomb, and to have eaten a herring 
upon his grave. The smoking of this valuable fish, we are told, was 
first practised by the inhabitants of Dieppe in Normandy.”—vol. i, 
pp. 105—115. 

There are, among migrating fishes, those that are actuated by in- 
stincts and powers that enable them to provide for their safety, in 
consequence of the ponds and pools which they inhabit being liable 
to be dried up at certain seasons. Some travel in search of another 
spot that is better supplied with water. 


‘This has long been known of eels, which wind, by night, through 
the grass in search of water, when socircumstanced. Dr. Hancock, in 
the Zoological Journal, gives an account of a species of fish, called, by 
the Indians, the Flat-head Hassar, and belonging toa genus of the family 
of the Siluridans, which is instructed by its Creator, when the pools, in 
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which they commonly reside, in very dry seasons, lose their water, to 
take the resolution of marching by land in search of others in which the 
water is not evaporated. These fish grow to about the length of a foot, 
and travel in large droves with this view ; they move by night, and their 
motion is said to be like thatof the two-footed lizard. A strong serra- 
ted arm constitutes the first ray of its pectoral fin. Using this as a kind 
of foot, it should seem, they push themselves forwards, by means of their 
elastic tail, moving nearly as fast as a man will leisurely walk. The 
strong plates which envelope their body, probably facilitate their pro- 
gress, in the same manner as those under the body of serpents, which in 
some degree perform the office of feet. It is affirmed by the Indians, that 
they are furnished with an internal supply of water sufficient for their 
journey, which seems confirmed by the circumstance that their bodies 
when taken out of the water, even if wiped dry with a cloth, become in- 
stantly moist again. Mr. Campbell, a friend of Dr. Hancock’s, resident 
in Essequido, once fell in with a drove of these animals, which were so 
numerous, that the Indians filled several baskets with them.’’—vol. i, 
pp. 120—1 22. 


In treating of the functions and instincts of animals, Mr. 
Kirby begins at the foot of the scale, and ascends gradually to man, 
although the usual method is to begin with the highest grade. We 
cannot of course follow him regularly in this ascending scale ; but at 
whatever chapter we open, we are sure to be instructed and de- 
lighted. When speaking, for example, of the first Order of Myria- 
pods, Jwhose function seems to be that of removing pulresent ve- 
getable and animal matters from the spots that they frequent, and 
of the second Order, to keep within due limits the minor inhabitants, 
especially the insects, of the dark places of the earth, the author adds 
some curious and important observations on the distinctions made 
in Holy Writ between the clean and unclean animals. He says— 


This distinction was originally to indicate those which might or might 
not be offered up in sacrifice, and, afterwards, when animal food was per- 
mitted, to signify to the Jews those that might and those that might not be 
eaten. When Noah was commanded, Of every clean beast thow shalt take 
to thee by sevens, the male and his female; and of heasts that are not 
clean, by two, the male and his female—it is evident that the distinction 
was familiar to the Patriarch. The wnclean animals, with respect to their 
habits and food, belonged to two great classes, namely, Zoophayous ani- 
mals, or those which attack and devour diving animals ; and Necrophagous 
animals, or those which devour dead ones, or any other putrescent sub- 
stances. Of the first description are the canine and feline tribes amongst 
quadrupeds ; the eagles and hawks amongst birds ; the crocodiles and 
serpents amongst reptiles; the sharks and pikes amongst fishes; the 
tiger-beetles and ground -beetles amongst insects ; and to name no more, 
the centipedes in the class we are treating of. 

“With regard to the necrophagous tribe, I do not recollect any mam- 
malians that are exclusively of that description, for the hyena and glutton 
are ferocious, and eagerly pursue their prey; they will, however, devour 
any carcasses they meet with, and even disinter them when buried; but 
the vulture amongst the birds will not attack the diving when he can 
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gorge himself with the dead ; the carrion crow belongs also to this 
tribe; amongst insects, the burying, carrion, and dissecting beetles, the 
flesh- -fly, and many other two-winged flies, feed upon putrescent flesh ; 
and numberless others satiate themselves with all unclean and putrid 
substances, whether animal or vegetable. In the present class, the mé/- 
lipedes belong to the necrophagous tribe. 

“A third description of animals, appearing to be intermediate between 
the clean and unclean, and partaking of the characters of both, was added 
to the list—for instance, those that are ruminant, and do not divide the 
hoof, as the camel, which, though it has separate toes, they are included 
in an undivided skin; and those that divide the hoof, but are not rumi- 
nant, as the swine. 

“It appears clear from St. Peter’s vision, recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that these unclean animals were symbolical, and in that peculiar 
case represented the Gentile world, with whom it was nut lawful for the 
Jews to eat or associate, doubtless lest they should be corrupted in their 
morals or faith, and seduced into idolatry, and its natural consequences, 
with regard to morality, by them. In other passages of Scripture, un- 
clean animals are employed to symbolize evil and unclean spirits as well 
as men, as the serpent, the dragon, or crocodile, the lion, and the scor- 
pion.”’—vol, 11, pp. 70—72. 

When we think of the animals that can inhabit the air, there is 
a wonderful field for study in a moment opened to the eye and the 
imagination. Insects and birds innumerable are before us; and 
although capable of ascending into the same element, they have 
yet an apparatus and conditions of flight very different, varying 
according to the functions of the animal. | 


‘In birds a longer and more acute anterior extremity distinguishes 
the wing, by which their Creator enables them to pass with more ease 
through the air; but in insects that extremity is not a trenchant point 
that can win its own way, but usually is very blunt, opposing either the 
portion of a circle, or a very obtuse angle to it; hence perhaps it is that 
the common dung-beetle, which is a short obtuse animal, ‘ wheels its 
droning flight’ in a zig-zag line, like a vessel steering against the wind, 
and thus it flies, as every one knows, with great velocity as well as noise. 
This also may be one reason why insects have usually a greater volume 
of wing than birds, and that a very large number are fitted and adorned 
with four of these organs, which can sometimes hook to each other, by a 
beautiful contrivance, and so form a single ample van to sail on the 
aerial waves, and bear forward the bluff-headed vessel. The motions, in 
the air, of numerous insects are an alternate rising and falling, or a zig- 
zag onward flight, ina direction up and down, as all know who have 
observed the flight of a butterfly, or a kind of hovering in the air, or a 
progress from flower to flower, or backwards and forwards and every 
way in pursuit of prey—how admirably has their Creator furnished them 
to accomplish all these motions with the greatest facility’ and grace. And 
though their wings are usually naked, without any representative of 
those plumes which so ornament the wings of birds, and give them as it 
were more prise upon the air, yet in one numerous tribe, the moths and 
butterflies, they rival the birds and even exceed them, both in the bril- 
liancy of the little plumes, or rather scales, which clothe the wings, and 
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the variety of the pattern figured upon them, and likewise of their forms 
and arrangement. So that every one, who minutely examines them in 
this respect with an unbiassed mind, can hardly help exclaiming—lI trace 
the hand and pencil of an Almighty Artist, and of one whose understand- 
ing is infinite, and who is himself the architype of all symmetry, beauty, 
and grace !”—vol. ii, pp. 149, 150. 


But of winged animals, birds form the most perfect class, some 
of whom seem to emulate insects in diminutive size and glorious 
beauty, and other strong quadrupeds in power and magnitude. The 
perfection of contrivance in the formation and endowments be- 
stowed upon this class, is admirably brought home to one’s convic- 
tion by the following detail. 


‘* The wing of these animals, in many cases, so powerful to bear them 
on through the thin air, and counteract the gravity of their bodies; to 
take strong hold of that element which man cannot subdue like water, to 
move through himself, and so to push themselves on, often with the 
swiftness of an arrow, through its rushing winds or almost motionless 
breath: the wing of birds is in fact the foreleg or arm adapted and 
clothed by Supreme Intelligence, for the action it has to maintain, and 
for the medium in which that action is to take place, and consists of 
nearly the same parts as the fore-leg in Mammalians, for there is the 
shoulder, fore-arm, and the hand, with the analogue of a thumb, called 
the winglet,and of afinger. The ten primary quill feathers are planted 
in the hand, and the secondaries, varying in number, on the fore-arm; 
these quill feathers, being very principal instruments of the wing in 
flight, are also named the remiges or rowers of the vessel. The primary 
feathers usually vary in length, the external ones being the longest, so 
as to cause the wing to terminate in a point; those that cover the shoulder 
are called scapulars ; and those short ones that cever the base of the 
wings above and below are called coverts. Wings usually curve some- 
what inwards, are convex above and concave below, and are acted upon 
by very powerful muscles. Wonderful is the structure of the feathers 
that compose them, and each is a master-piece of the Divine Artificer. 
In general it is evident that each has been measured and weighed with 
reference to its station and function. Every separate feather resembles 
the bipinnate leaves of a plant; besides the obvious parts, the hollow 
quill, and solid stem bearded obliquely on both sides with an infinity of 
little plumes; each of these latter is also formed with a rachis or mid-rib 
set obliquely with plumelets, resembling hairs, and exactly incumbent on 
the preceding one, and adhering, by their means, closely to it, thus ren- 
dering the whole feather not only very light, but, as it were, air-tight. 
In the goose, the mid-rib of the plumelets of the primary feathers is di- 
lated towards the base into a kind of keel, so that each plumelet at the 
summit looks like a feather, and at the base like a lamina or blade. 

‘* By the use of very fine microscopes of garnet and sapphire Sir David 
Brewster succeeded in developing the structure of the plumelets; he dis- 
covered a singular spring consisting of a number of slender fibres laid 
together, which resisted the division or separation of the minute parts of 
the feather, and closed themselves together when their separation had 
been forcibly effected. | 

«If we examine the whole wing, and the disposition and connection 
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of the feathers that compose it, we shall find that one great object of its 
structure is to render it impervious to the air, so that it may take most 
effectual hold of it, and by pushing, as it were, against it, with the wing, 
when the wing stroke is downwards, to force the body forwards. A 
person expert in swimming or rowing, may easily get an idea how this 
is effected, by observing how the pressure of his arms and legs, or of his 
oars, against the denser medium, though not in the same direction, carries 
him, or his boat, forwards. In the vase of the bird, the motion is not 
backwards and forwards, but upwards and downwards, which difference, 
perhaps, is rendered necessary by the rarer medium in which the motion 
takes place.”—vol. ii, pp. 152—155., 


But there is another family which have organs of excursive 
flight, distinct from the wings of insects, and the feathers of birds. 
Bats and vampires are so organized ; for although they are not, pro- 
vided with air-cells, or air in their bones, like birds, the length of 
their wings compensates. It appears that their eyes are weak and 
defective ; nay, blinded bats are said to fly as wellas those that have 
eyes ; but so exquisite are some of their other sensiferous organs, 
that they are able to feel any vibration of the air, however imper- 
ceptible by us, so that, when deprived of sight, they will avoid most 
expertly the branches of trees when threading them—a wondrous 
instance of the rich providence of the Creator. Contrivance 
beautiful and most varied, is still farther displayed as respects other 
organs of flight besides wings. The abdomen of many insects 
seems to serve them as a rudder. 


“ But the most interesting and beautiful organ for steering animals in 
the air, is that formed by the tail feathers of birds, called by ornitholo- 
gists, rectrices, or governing feathers, because they are used to direct 
their course; these are feathers planted in the rump, usually twelve in 
number— but insome amounting to nearly twenty—constituting two 
sets of feathers of six each, and forming together a kind of fork like the 
caudal fin of some fishes; the inside of each feather is set with much 
larger plumelets than the outside, so that there is a double series of 
corresponding feathers beginning one on the right side, and the other 
on the left; the middle feathers in each series differ sometimes from the 
five exterior ones, being more acute, and wearing a different aspect. In 
flight the tail-feathers appear to be expanded, and probably the bird, by 
giving an impulse to either series, can turn this way or that; or by their 
depression or elevation, judging from their analogy with the caudal fin 
of fishes, rise or fall. ‘The rudder-tail here described is that of the male 
bull-finch; in many birds of the Gallinaceous Order, as the common 
cock and peacock, these feathers form a glorious ornament, but seem to 
lose their use as a steering apparatus. In the black game the two sets 
of feathers of the tail turn outwards, one on each side, and so form a 
fork; and, in our domestic poultry, these sets of feathers, when not ex- 
panded, fold upon each other. Some of the waders, the tail-feathers of 
which are short, use their long /egs, like the grasshoppers, as a rudder in 
flight, stretched out straight behind them. 

“Many of the web-footed birds, as the goose and duck tribes, also 
have their feathers very short, which seems a convenient provision for 
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aquatic birds, but whether their legs assist in directing their course seems 
not to have been ascertained. Some of them, however, as the pin-tail 
duck, have the middle feathers of the tail elongated, as they are in many 
other birds ; in the swallow tribe, and the sea-swallow, the external fea- 
thers of the tail are elongated, as these birds are frequently turning when 
in the air, and flying backwards and forwards; their Creator has thus 
equipped them for their ever changing evolutions. Some birds, as the 
thrushes, magpies, and other crows, have all the tail feathers long, which 
gives great power to them in flight.’’—vol. ii, pp. 163, 164. 


There is one branch of the Treatise before us, that in our hasty 
glances at its chapters, claims particular notice, and which handles 
a subject that furnishes the strongest proofs of the being and attri- 
butes of God ; we allude to that which relates to the instincts of 
animals. This, however, is something that naturalists, philosophers, 
and physiologists, are much in the dark about ; and, perhaps the 
best definition of the word instinct is, that which we do not know, 
and a term only that expresses our ignorance. We must refer to 
the work before us, for an account of various theories that have 
been held on this subject ; but as the author has a somewhat novel 
one, we must allow him to be in part heard for himself; although, 
without a careful perusal of his Introduction, wherein he treats of 
the Cherubim, and the powers that uphold the universe, under God, 
together with all that he advances upon the subject of instinct, it 
is impossible to see the whole drift of his views. He asks— 


“‘ What, if the powers lately mentioned, and which, in the Introduction 
to the present work, I hope I have made it appear, are synonymous with 
the physical Cherubim of the Holy Scriptures, or the heavens in action 
which under God govern the universe ; what, if tlese powers, employed 
as they are by the Deity so universally to effect his Almighty will in the 
upholding of the worlds in their stated motions, and preventing their 
aberrations—should also be the intermediate agents, which by their action 
on plants and animals produce every physical development and instinctive 
operation, unless where God himself decrees a departure that circum- 
stances may render necessary from any law that he has established ? 

“ With regard to the vegetable kingdom, consisting of organized 
beings without sense or voluntary motion, few would deny that they are 
subject to the dominion of the elements, and respond to the action of 
those mysterious powers that rule, under God, in nature. But when the 
query is concerning the anima/ kingdom, most of the members of which 
to organization and life add a will and powers of voluntary motion, and 
many have a degree of intelligence residing within them which governs 


many of their actions, we hesitate as to the answer we shall return to it.” 
—vol. ii, pp. 244, 245. 


He endeavours to prove that there is in the vegetable kingdom 
to be observed what is analogous to the operations of instinct—light, 
heat, and air—all which go to mould and nourish plants of every kind; 
and he asks, does it seem incongruous that these, or any modifica- 
tion of them, upon which every animal depends for life and all 
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things, should be employed by the Deity to excite and direct them, 
where their intellect cannot, in their instinctive operations ? ! 


“ That their organization, as to their instruments of manducation, mo- 
tion, manipulation, &c. has a reference to their instincts every one owns; 
can we not, therefore, conceive that the organization of the brain and 
nervous system may be so varied and formed by the Creator, as to re- 
spond, in the way that he wills, to pulses upon them from the physical 
powers of nature; so as to excite animals to certain operations for which 
they were evidently constructed, in a way analogous to the excitement 
of appetite? The new-born babe has no other teacher to tell it that its 
mother’s breast will supply it with its proper nutriment; it cries for it ; 
it spontaneously applies its mouth to it; and presses it under the bidding 
of appetite resulting from its organization. When it arrives at the age 
of dentition, it as naturally uses its teeth for mastication; it wants no 
instructor to inform it how they are to be employed to effect that pur- 


pose; and so with respect to other appetites which the further develop- 
ment of its organs produces.””—vol. ii, pp. 255, 256. 


He again asks, with another writer, “ In effect is instinct any 
thing else but the manifestation without of that same wisdom 
which directs, in the interior of our body, all our vital functions ?”’ 
It will be admitted that. every kind of instinct has its origin in the 
will of the Deity, and that the animal exhibiting it, was expressly 
organized by Him for it at its creation. But the inquiry is into 
the proximate cause of instinct ; and however ingenious may be 
our author’s theory, we feel that it is yet deficient, as to facts or 
accurate experiments, to allow it more weight than that of a highly 
interesting speculation. What he has said on this subject, how- 
ever, and indeed from every one of our extracts, our readers will 
perceive that there is an ample store of wondrous facts, aswell as 
ingenious conclusions to be found in this treatise, and that doubtless 
it will greatly increase the celebrity of the series to which it belongs. 


Our last extract shall contain some additional suppositions on the 
same subject. 


“Tam nowarrived at the last supposition or hypothesis—that the cause 
of instinct may be compound or mixed—in some respects physical, in others 
metaphysical. In this case it will be subject occasionally to variations 
from the general law, when the intelligent agent sees fit. 

“¢ But upon this head I shall not be very long, and I only introduce it 
here, to shew that the Deity sometimes dispenses with the general law of 
instinct, or permits it occasionally to be interfered with by the will of the 
animal, or other agency. All animals that exercise instinctive operations, 
have in their several organs of sensation, certain guides given to enable 
them to fulfil those instincts, so as to bring about the purposes of Pro- 
vidence. 

“ Sight, hearing, scent, taste, touch, perception, influence the will, 
and direct each animal to the points in which its instinctive actions are 
to commence; and so far instinct is, as it were, mized with intellect. 
I have seen it somewhere observed—that instinct in conjunction with a 
principle of limitation—the intellectual faculties—rules the actions of all 
sentient and organised beings; just as gravity with the principle of 
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counteraction—repulsion—determines the place and composition of all 
tnorganic bodies. | 

“ With regard to the Deity, he retains in his hands the power of sus- 
pending or altering the action of the laws that have received his sanc- 
tion; and permits other metaphysical essences to do the same. When 
females overcome that storge or instinctive love for their offspring, either 
from the dread of shame, or worse motives, and destroy them, in common 
parlance we say, that they were tempted by an evil spirit to commit the 
crime. Mr. Bennet, in hisinteresting Wanderings in New South Wales, 
&c., relates that it is common for the females of the aboriginal tribes, if 
they experience much suffering in their labour, to threaten the life of 
the poor infant, which when born they barbarously destroy. This is a 
fearful counteraction of instinct flowing from an evil source. 

‘‘ The Deity himself, doubtless when there is—Dignus vindice nedus 
—sometimes suspends the action of an instinct. It is related in the Holy 
Scripture, that when the ark of God was taken by the Philistines, in 
order to ascertain whether the plagues that were sent upon them were 
from God, they yoked two milch kine that had calves to the cart in which 
it was sent to Bethshemesh, and the kine went straight to that place, their 
instinct being mastered by a strong hand, though they went lowing after 
their calves all the way. Here the Deity ruled the instinct. God inter- 
feres with the instincts of animals also when he prescribes their course, 
and sends them in any particular direction to answer his purpose: as in 
the case of the prophet Jonah, Properly speaking, those interpositions 
of the Deity, by which the law of instinct is suspended, to answer a par- 
ticular purpose of his Providence, like that just related, must be regarded 
as miraculous; but yet, though unrecorded, they may happen oftener 
than we are aware in the course of his moral government; sometimes 
perhaps also to remedy some physical evil. ‘This appeared therefore a 
proper place to advert to them.”’—vol. 1i, pp. 278—280. 





Art. I].—Random Shots from a Rifleman. By J. Kincam, late Cap- 


tain in, and Author of “ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade.” London: 
Boone. 1835. 


For the first five or more of the last twenty years, private soldiers, 
subalterns, and commanders, were daily, in that early breathing 
time of peace, adding to the mass of anecdote and narrative with 
which the unparalleled events of the preceding war had been so rife. 
It was a strange time that, when at every turning of the city, and 
country town, one was sure to meet some son of Mars, perchance 
who had been a veteran in service, ere his beard was well grown. 
But that day is gone; the sauntering half-pay gentry have shrunk 
into men of thrift, and of business—not a few of them into the 
grave—and the rising and present generation, think no more of wars 
or the rumours of wars, than of a thing that has never been. The 
veteran’s journal is seldom obtruded upon the public, and the taste 
of writers as well as readers affects literary charms of quite a differ- 
ent sort. Captain Kincaid, however, need not be afraid of neglect, 
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at any time that he chooses to crave the public ear, write about what 
he may. We know not that we ever met an author who can more 
easily fabricate an amusing and instructive volume out of slender 
materials. It is of small moment what he speaks of, for he is 
master of an art, and indeed it is the nature of the man, intellec- 
tually, habitually, and earnestly to be pursuing it, by which he can 
deck any and every thing with a healthy, racy, quaint, and original 
turn of thought, that improves whilst it engages the heart of the 
reader. His constant buoyancy, not levity, when treating of sad 
and even horrible events, has a deep pathos in it, that is seldom 
equalled by the most sombre sentimentalist. His avoidance of all 
display of learning and effort, helps on with this effect, and the gal- 
lantry, bravery, and honour of the soldier, demonstrable in ever 
case, forces one to desire a personal and familiar acquaintance with 
such a humorous, cheerful, and talented man. Indeed, we pro- 
nounce of the present volume, that which a critic did of his “‘ Ad- 
ventures in the Rifle Brigade’”—it has one fault, the rarest in 
books, it is too short. We are fully satisfied that the Captain, 
with his fund of experience and knowledge, his habits of observa- 
tion and reflection, could for every month in the year furnish a 
book of no less attractions ; and we are sure we should hail them all 
with equal welcome. We are indeed glad to learn that if these 
‘Random Shots” should seem, like the preceding ‘“‘ Adventures,” 
too short, and therefore fail to satisfy, we may have more. We 
hold the Captain to his word, nor shall it fail on our parts, if he 
delay the fulfilment of his promise. 

We often meet with apologies for light reading, which amount 
merely to the plea, that if they can do no good, they will do no 
harm, or that they are intended to wile away an hour of care, or to 
stir a laugh. A book that has no better ground on which to claim 
the eye or ear of the public, ought never to be published. Such ne- 
gative, or little more than negative recommendations, are unworthy 
of the study of mortal man, speaking to his fellow mortals. Amuse- 
ment, laughter, and excitement, are each and all perfectly compati- 
ble with the enforcement of useful information, elevating sentiments, 
and social improvement. Nor is Captain Kincaid’s volume any way 
short in these particulars. We have not only laughed repeatedly in 
reading his pages, but we have sometimes done so amid tears. We 
have not only obtained, through his graphic and truthful pictures, 
information concerning the camp, the battle, and the soldier’s life, 
but we have had our benevolent feelings roused and enlarged by the 
work. We have caught part of the author’s esprit de corps, and 
we think, not a slight relish for that manly fresh humanity which 
pervades all his sentiments. But any extract from the book will 
be better than our redundant praise, and therefore we shall not 
either be sparing in our borrowing, nor nice as to the parts we 
quote. It is proper, however, to advertise our readers, that 
although the author carries us over parts of the same ground which 
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he occupied in his former volume, he fights those battles only that 
he never fought before, and therefore, though a variety of pictures 
of the same object by him, we doubt not would always be enticing, 
we run the less risk of repetition, and are the better assured of 
novelty. 

We do not know that a more faithful representation has ever 
been in so short a space given, of a Scotchman’s beginning in the 


* world, or an enthusiastic youth’s passion for arms, than is here 


found of our Captain’s early years. We must cull from it, although 
it can of course only be properly appreciated upon a perusal of the 
entire account. And here, let us unequivocally. declare our entire 
belief in the statement that this volume is drawn solely from me- 
mory, and though therefore open to error, that it is free from ro- 
mance. Even in the few soldiers’ yarns which he has introduced, 
he assures us that the leading features are facts. 

His father was a Scottish laird, belonging to the lowlands of 
Stirlingshire, where he farmed his small property ; but, being cut 
off in early life, the Captain, being the second son, was destined to 
be a gentleman, in as far as education would go, while the eldest 
stepped into his father’s shoes, and the junior children shifted for 
themselves as taste and prudence directed. To be equipped for one 
of the learned professions, our author was kept at school, “ under 
that most active of all teachers—Whipping.” But one of those 
tides in the affairs of school boys, brought a Leith merchant, a 
worthy uncle of the youth, in search of a quill-driver, and turned 
the current of his views entirely. In the course, however, of three 
years’ mercantile life, the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war had so enamoured him, that he could think of nothing else. 

“My prospect of succeeding to the object on which I had placed my 
affections were at the time but slender, but having somewhere read that 
if one did but set his eye on any thing in reason, and pursue it steadily, 
he would finally attain it, I resolved to adhere to such an animating 
maxim, and fixing my heart on a captain’s commission, I pursued it 
steadily, and for the encouragement of youth at all times to come, I am 
proud to record that I finally did attain it. 

“] returned to the country on the expiration of my apprenticeship, 
which (considering the object I had in view) happened at a most auspi- 
cious moment; for the ensign of our parochial company of local militia 
had just received a commission in the line, and I was fortunate enough 
to step into his vacated commission as well as into his clothing and ap- 
pointments. 

‘‘ T had by that time grown into a tall ramrod of a fellow, as fat as a 
whipping-post—my predecessor had been a head and shoulders shorter, 
so that in marching intw his trousers I was obliged to put my legs so far 
through them that it required the eye of a connoisseur to distinguish 
whether they were not intended as a pair of breeches. The other end 
of my arms, too, were exposed to equal animad version, protruding through 
the coat-sleeves to an extent which would have required a pair of gaunt- 
lets of the horse-guards blue to fill up the vacancy. Nevertheless, no 
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cock ever strutted more proudly in his plumage than I did in mine— 
and when I found myself on a Sunday in the front seat of the gallery of 
our parish church, exposed to the admiration of a congregation of milk- 
maids, my delight was without alloy.”—pp. 8—10. 

An ensigncy in the North York regiment of regular militia was 
another step, and afterwards, on the occurrence of one of the pe- 
riodical volunteerings from the militia, to fill up the ranks of the 
line took place, he entered the old Ninety-fifth, now the Rifle Bri- 

ade, thus gaining the summit of his ambition. ‘‘ Hurrah for the 
first in the field and the last out of it, the bloody-fighting Ninety- 
fifth, was the cry of my followers while beating up for more recruits,” 
(a certain number of recruits being the condition on which he ob- 
tained his commission), “ and as glory was their object, a fighting 
and bloody corps the gallant fellows found it, for out of the many 
who followed Captain Strode and me to it, there were but two 
serjeants and myself, after the sixth campaign, alive to tell the 
tale.’ On the twenty-fifth of March, 1809, the first battalion 
proceeded to the Peninsula; at the same time our author joined 
the second battalion, and a month afterwards was called on to join 


the expedition, with which 
“ The great Earl of Chatham, and a hundred thousand men, 
Sailed over to Holland, and then sailed back again.” : 


From that time and throughout the war, he had no lack of fight- 
ing, and therefore we may believe he has seen something, which 
something he can admirably contrive to let us have a glimpse of 
also. Before however following him to the Peninsula, let us have 
part of his ‘‘ Lay of love for Lady bright,” by way of due defer- 
ence as an author, to his fair and lovely readers. | 


- “ To express my joy that I have been once more enabled to put myself 
in communion with them, and to assure them of my continued unbounded 
love and admiration, for I feel and have ever felt that the man who gave 
frailty the name of: woman was a blockhead, and must have been smart- 
ing under seme unsuccessful bit of the tender, for I have met her in the 
bower and in the battle, and have ever found her alike admirable in 
both! That old fool,- Shakspeare, too, having only a man’s courage 
to meet a sprite with! Had he but told Macbeth to dare as woman 
dared, he would have seen the ghost of Banquo vanish into the witches’ 
kettle in the twinkling of a wheelbarrow;: for although I have never 
seen a woman kick the bucket, I have certainly seen her kick every 
thing else, and in fact there is nothing in the hervics that I have not seen 
her do. See her again when she descends into herself, and it is very ‘odd 
if I have not seen her there too! for no man has ever been so often or so 
deep in love as | have—my poor heart has been lacerated, torn, and finally 
scorched until itis withered up like a roasted potato with scarcely the size 
of a kiss left. 

“ How it was that I did not find myself dangling at a door-post by the 
end of a silk handkerchief some odd morning is to me astonishing, 
but here lam, living and loviny still as fundly as ever. Prudence 
at this moment whispers that I have said enough for the present, for 
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if I go on making love so fiercely thus early in the day, I shall be 
forced to marry the whole sex and bring my book to a premature con- 
clusion, for which posterity would never forgive me. I must. therefore 
for the present take a most reluctant leave, with a promise of renew- 
ing my courtship from time to time as opportunities offer, if they will 
but good-naturedly, follow me through the various scenes into which 
I am about to conduct them; and while I do my best to amuse them by 
the way, should I unintentionally dive so deeply into the pathetic as to 
b.guile them of a tear, let me recommend them to wipe it away, for it is 
only their smiles I court.”—pp. 41—43. 

We have a most amusing and graphic sketch of the late Major- 
General Robert Crawford, as a disciplinarian over his men, and 
who, when Commander of the light division on the northern frontier 
of the Peninsula, required of every one of them to be furnished 
with a clear head, a bold heart, and a clean pair of heels—all three 
being liable to be put in requisition at any hour, by day or by 
night, as is proved by the Colonel’s own vigilance ; for one morning, 
when the Chief of the First German Hussars met him and inquired 
in broken English, ‘* How you do ?” the Colonel answered, ‘* Oh, 
tolerably well, thank you, considering that I am obliged to sleep 
with one eye open.” ‘The other, however, rejoined, “‘ By Gott, F 
never sleeps at all!” 

The Captain does not take notice of the movements of the army 
further than is necessary to illustrate the anecdotes he relates. 
We therefore attempt not to link them together in any continuous 
form, so as to preserve even the outline of a regular narrative. 
Our extracts as well as the book will be sufficiently appreciated, 
though taken in morsels ; nor does it require any anxious search 
to find abundance of these choice bits. ‘T’o quote something about 
love and the fair again, we give another lightsome sketch, which 
stands as a commentary upon the following motto : | 


‘** In peace, love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed.” 


*« And thus, in humble imitation of her master-man, did Mother Cole- 
man, one fine morning, mount her donkey, and join her French lover 
to war against her lord. 

«‘ While the troops of the light division, as already noticed, were strut- 
ting about with the consciousness of surpassing excellence, menacing and 
insulting a foe for which their persons, knapsacks and all would barely 
have sufficed for a luncheon—a dish of mortification was served up for 
those of our corps, by the hands of their better half, which was not easy 
of digestion. ‘To speak of the wife of a regiment isso very unusual as 
to imply that she must have been some very great personage—and 
without depriving her of the advantage of such a magnificent idea, 
I shall only say that she was the only wife they had got—for they landed 
at Lisbon with eleven hundred men, and only one woman. 

« By what particular virtues she had attained sucha dignified position 
among them, | never clearly made out, further than that she had arrived 
at years of discretion, was what is commonly called a useful woman, and 
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had s¢éri some service: She was'the wife of a sturdy German, who plyed 
in the art of shoemaking, whenever his duties in the’ field permitted’ him 
to resort to that species of amusement, so that it appeared that she had 
beauty enough to captivate a cobbler, she had money enough to com- 
mand the services of a jackass, and finally she proved she had wit 
enough to sell us:all, which she did the first favourable opportunity—for 
after plying for some months at the tail of her donkey at the tail of the 
regiment, and fishing in all the loose dollars which were floating about 
in gentlemen’s pockets (by those winning ways which ladies know so well 
how to use when such’ favourable opportunities offer), she finally bolted 
off to the enemy, bag and baggage, carrying away old Coleman’s al]:and 
awl. 

‘It was one of those French leave-takings which man is heir to, but 
we eventually got over it, under the deepest obligation all the time for 
the sympathy manifested by our friends of the 43d and 52d.”—pp. 
60—62. 

The short sketches of character, written in a kindly, though 
lightsome tone, and the short memoirs, (alas! how short many of 
the lives were!) with which this volume abounds, are admirable 
for their truth and variety. Before, however, giving a specimen 
or two of the characters and lives that are so happily depict- 
ed. we cannot but notice even in these pages, which are chiefly 
taken up by amusing or highly interesting anecdotes, how much at 
home the author seems in his military views and habits. We in- 
deed feel assured ‘that persons of his own profession will find a large 
amount of sound practical information in his statements and re- 
flections, and that, especially as regards the realities of a soldier’s 
life, when upon active service, never has there been such a faithful 
representation by any of the most laboured histories yet published 
respecting: the last war. An example will best illustrate the au- 
thor’s tact and power in thus delineating the soldier’s life and 
conduct. 


“It was generally the fate of troops arriving from England, to joim 
the army at an unhappy period—at a time when easy stages and refreshé 
ment after the voyage was particularly’ wanted and never to be had. 
The marches at this period were harassing and severe, and the company 
with which I had just arrived were much distressed to keep pace with the 
old campaigners—they made a tolerable scramble for a day or two, but 
by the time they arrived at the lines the greater part had been obliged 
to be mounted. Nevertheless, when it became Massena’s' turn to tramp 
out of Portugal afew months after, we found them up to their work and 
with as few stragglers as the best. Marching is an art to be acquired 
only by habit, and one in which the strength or agility of the animal, 
man, has but little todo. I have seen Irishmen (and all sorts of coun- 
trymen) in their own country, taken from the plough-tail—huge, ath- 
letic, active fellows, who would think nothing of doing forty or fifty 
miles in the course of the day as countrymen-—see these men placed in 
the rank as recruits with knapsacks on their back and a musket over 
their shoulders, and in the first march they afe-dead beat before they get 
ten miles. 
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‘** ] have heard many disputes on the comparative campaigning powers 
of tall and short men, but as far as my own experience goes I have never 
seen any difference. If a tall man happens to break down it is imme- 
diately noticed to the disadvantage of his class, but if the same misfortune 
befals a short one, it is not looked upon as being any thing remarkable. 
The effective powers of both in fact depend upon the nature of the 
building. 

“ The most difficult and at the same time the most important duty to 
teach a young soldier on first coming into active service, is how to 
take care of himself. It is one which, in the first instance, requires 
the unwearied attention of the officer, but he is amply repaid in the long 
run, for when the principle is once instilled into him, it is duly appre- 
ciated, and he requires no further trouble. In our battalion, during the 
latter years of the war, it was a mere matter of form inspecting the men 
on parade, for they knew too well the advantages of having their arms 
and ammunition at all times in proper order to neglect them, so that after 
several weeks marching and fighting, 1 have never seen them on their 
first ordinary parade after their arrival in quarters, but they were fit for 
the most rigid examination of the greatest Martinet that ever looked 
through the ranks. The only thing that required the officers’ attention 
was their necessaries, fur as money was scarce, they were liable to be 
bartered for strong waters. 

‘**Qn service, as every where else, there is a time for all things, but 
the time there being limited and very uncertain, the difficulty is to learn 
how to make the most of it. 

“The young soldier when he first arrives in camp or bivouac will 
(unless forced to do otherwise) always give in to the languor and fatigue 
which oppresses him, and fall asleep. He awakens most probably after 
dark, cold and comfortless. He would gladly eat some of the undressed 
meat in his haversack, but he has no fire on which to cook it. He would 
gladly shelter himself in one of the numerous huts which have arisen 
around him since he fell asleep, but as he lent no hand in the building he 
is thrust out. He attempts at the eleventh hour to do as others have 
done, but the time has gone by, for all the materials that were originally 
within reach, have already been appropriated by his more active neigh- 
bours, and there is nothing left for him but to pass the remainder of the 
night as he best can, in hunger, in cold, and in discomfort, and he marches 
before day-light in the morning without having enjoyed either rest or 
refreshment. Such is often the fate of young regiments for a longer pe- 
riod than would be believed, filling the hospitals and leading to all man- 
ner of evils. , 

** On the other hand, see the old soldiers come to their ground. Let 
their feelings of fatigue be great or small, they are no sooner suffered to 
leave the ranks than every man rushes to secure whatever the neighbour- 
hood affords as likely to contribute towards his comfort for the night. 
Swords, hatchets, and bill-hooks are to be seen hewing and hacking at 
at every tree and bush within reach—huts are quickly reared, fires are 
quickly blazing, and while the camp kettle is boiling, or the pound of 
beef frying, the tired, but happy souls, are found toasting their toes 
around the cheerful blaze, recounting their various adventures until the 
fire has done the needful, when they fail on like men, taking especial care 
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however that whatever their inclinations may be, they consume no part 
of the provision which properly belongs to the morrow. The meal 
finished, they arrange their accoutrements in readiness for any emer- 
gency (caring little for the worst that can befal them for the next 
twenty-four hours), when they dispose themselves for rest, and be their 
allowance of sleep long or short they enjoy it, for it does one’s heart good 
to see ‘ the rapture of repose that’s there.’ ’—pp. 85—90. 


The author’s truthful and impressive observations may be ex- 
emplified by the manner in which he alludes to other generali- 
ties. For instance, in alluding to a night immediately preceding 
one of Wellington’s battles, he says, ‘ It turned out a regular Tam 
O’Shanter’s night, or, if the reader pleases, a Wellington night ; 
for it is a singular fact, that almost every one of his battles was 
preceded by such a night ; the thunder rolled, the lightning flashed, 
and all the fire-engines in the world seemed playing upon the 
lightning, and the devoted heads of those exposed to it.”” But we 
must now have a sample of his anecdotes and persona! delineations, 
which are the chief materials to be found in these Random Shots. 
The sang froid of men in battle, their rashness, and levity, as it 
would seem, were it not that we must suppose them either under 
a sort of hysteric affection, a delirium, or some abandonment of 
consciousness, may be illustrated by the following anecdotes. 


“ In one of the smartest actions that I ever was in, I was a young officer 
in command of experienced soldiers, and, therefore, found myself com- 
pelled to be an observer rather than an active leader in the scene. We 
were engaged in a very hot skirmish, and had driven the enemy’s light 
troops for a considerable distance with great rapidity, when we were at 
length stopped by some of their regiments in line, which opened such a 
terrific fire within a few yards, that it obliged every one to shelter him- 
self as he best could among the inequalities of the ground and the sprink- 
ling of trees which the place afforded. We remained inactive for about 
ten minutes amidst a shower of balls that seemed to be almost like a 
hail storm, and when at the very worst, when it appeared to me to be 
certain death to quit the cover, a young scampish fellow of the name of 
Priestly, at the adjoining tree, started out from behind it, saying, ‘ Well! 
I’ll be d d if I’ll be bothered any longer behind a tree, so here’s at 
you,’ and with that he banged off his rifle in the face of his foes, reload- 
ing very deliberately, while every one right and left followed his exam- 
ple, and the enemy, panic struck, took to their heels without firing ano- 
ther shot. The action requires no comment, the individual did not seem 
to be aware that he had any merit in what he did, but it is nevertheless 
a valuable example for those who are disposed to study causes and effects 
in the art of war. 

_ “In that same action I saw an amusing instance of the ruling passion 
for sport predominating over a soldier; a rifleman near me was in the 
act of taking aim ata Frenchman when a hare crossed between them, 
the muzzle of the rifle mechanically followed the hare in preference, 
and, as she was doubling into our lines, I had just time to strike 
up the piece with my sword before he drew his trigger, or he most 
probably would have shot one of our own people, for he was so in- 
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tent upon his game, that he had lost sight of every thing else.” — 
pp. 92, 93. 


The Captdain’s spirit never flags, his cheerfulness is ever upper- 
most. . It matters not what he speaks about, be it love or death, 
himself or others, every sketch is a picture; every image ig a 
living one. He affords the most ample proof of originality, and a 
graphic power on every subject he treats of. Be it trifling, or 
familiar and homely, the effect is always striking and entertaining. 
Entertaining is the character of every paragraph ; the. last is as 
good as the first, and we might almost say, as the best, so. that 
with the variety which he has at command, the reader is sorry to 
find himself cut off from further fresh entertainment when he comes 
to the end. Just let us hear how he, without the least affectation 
of manner, or sheepishness, speaks about himself. 


* Every young officer on entering a new stage in his profession, let 
him ‘fancy himself ever so acute, is sure to become for a time the butt 
of the old hands. I was the latest arrival at the time I speak of, and 
of course shared the fate of others, but as the only hoax that I believe 
they ever tried upon me, turned out a profitable one, I had less cause for 
soreness than falls to the lot of green-horns in general. It consisted in 
an officer, famous for his waggery,coming up to me one morning and men- 
tioning that he had just been taking a ride over a part of the mountain, 

which he pointed out), where he had seen a wild horse grazing, and 
that he had tried hard to catch him, but lamented that he had been un- 
able to succeed, for that he was a very handsome one ! 

‘‘ As the country abounded in wolves and other wild characters, I did 
not see why there should not also be wild horses, and, therefore, greedily 
swallowed the bait, for I happened not only to be in especial want of a 
horse, but of dollars to buy one, and arming myself accordingly with a 
halter and the assistance of an active rifleman, I proceeded to the place, and 
very quickly converted the wild horse intoa tame one! It was not until a 
year after that I discovered the hoax by which I had unwittingly be- 
come the stealer of some unfortunate man’s horse; but, in the mean 
time, it was to the no small mortification of my waggish friend, that he 
saw me mounted upon him when we marched a few days after, for he 
had anticipated a very different result. 

‘The saddle which sat between me and the horse on that occasion 
ought not to be overlooked, for, take it all in all, I never expect to see its 
like again. I found it in our deserted house at Arruda; the seat was as 
soft as a pillow, and covered with crimson silk velvet, beautifully 
embroidered, and gilt round the edges. I knew not for what descrip- 
of rider it had been intended, but I can answer for it that it was exceed- 
ingly comfortable in dry weather, and that in wet it possessed all the good 
properties of a sponge, keeping the rider cool and comfortable.”—pp. 
95—97. 


_ We have next a story of a Portuguee, an honest man, and a 
gentlemen, who having deserted his cottage, which was near the 
Captain’s post, returned one day, and requested leave to remove 
some plate which he had concealed under the dunghill. Two 
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massive silver salvers, a short time before discovered in the thatch 
of the cottage, were shown him, but he said they were not his pro- 
perty. The plate under the dunghill however-was still safe, and as 
jt amounted to about a cart load of gold and silver articles, the sol- 
diers cursed their stupidity for not having previously found it ; 
afterwards however, making many an innocent heap of manure suf- 
fer in consequence of that day’s lesson. 

We have hitherto been avoiding the heart-rending events with 
which these pages abound, although, as already said, the Captain’s 
manner is anything but unfeeling or unsoldierlike in such details. Of 
the lightsome class we shall again present a specimen, wherein there 
is as much reality of manner and matter as was ever met with in 
any well told story. The Captain has been describing the relative 
situations of the officers’ apartnient and that of the soldiers, in a 
deserted farming establishment, where the line of demarcation 
between them was so thin and flimsy, as to interpose scarcely any 
deafening medium. He knows not, however, what degree of 
amusement the soldiers derived from the proceedings on his side of 
the division, but he declares that the jests, the tales, and the songs 
from their side, constituted his greatest enjoyment during man 
long winter nights. If we had no other evidence than that which 
the following extract contains, we should feel no hesitation in saying, 
that Captain Kincaid was a humane and considerate officer mente 
his men. The preliminary observations, and the story, are too 
good to be disjoined. 


« The early part of their evenings was generally spent in witticisms 
and tales; and, in conclusion, by way of a lullaby, some long-winded 
fellow commenced one of those everlasting ditties in which soldiers and 
sailors delight so much—they are all to the same tune, and the subject 
(if one may judge by the tenor of the first ninety-eight verses), was 
battle, murder, or sudden death ; but I never yet survived until the 
catastrophe, although I have often, to attain that end, stretched my 
waking capacities to the utmost. I have sometimes heard a fresh arrival 
from England endeavour to astonish their unpolished ears with ‘ the 
white blossomed sloe,’ or some such refined melody, but it was inva- 
riably coughed down as instantareously as if it had been the sole voice of 
a conservative amidst a select meeting of radicals. 

‘* The witand the humour of the rascals were amusing beyond anything 
—and to see them next morning drawn up as mute as mice, and as stiff 
as lamp-posts, it was a regular puzzler to discover on which post the 
light had shone during the bye-gone night, knowing, as we did, that 
there were at least a hundred original pages for Joe Miller, encased: 
within the head-pieces then before us. 

‘* Their stories, too, were quite unique—-one, (an Englishman,) began 
by detailing the unfortunate termination of. his last matrimonial specu- 
lation. He had got a pass one day to go from Shorncliffe to Folkstone, 
and on the way he fell in with one of the finest young women ‘as ever 
he seed! my eye, as we say in Spain, if she was not a wapper; witha 
pair of cheeks like cherries, and shanks as clean as my ramrod, she was 
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bounding over the downs like a young colt, and faith, if she would not 
have beet with her heels clean over my head if I had’n’t caught her 
up‘and demanded a parley. . O, Jem, man, but she was a nice creature | 
and-all at‘once got so fond of me too, that there was no use waiting; 
and so we settled it all that self same night, and on the next morning 
we were regularly spliced, and I carries her home to a hut which Corpo- 
ral Smith and J hired behind the barracks for eighteen pence a week. 
Well! I’ll be blessed if I was’n’t as happy asashilling aday and my wife could 
make me for two whole days; but the next morning, just before parade, 
while Nancy was toasting a slice of tommy* for our breakfast, who should 
darken our door but the carcase a great sea marine, who began 
blinking his goggle eyes like an owl in a gooseberry bush, as if he did’n’t 
see nothing outside on them; when all at once Nancy turned, and, my 
eye what a squall she set up as she threw the toast in the fire, and upset 
my tinful of crowdy, while she twisted her arms round his neck like a 
vice, and began kissing him at no rate, he all the time blubbering, like a 
bottle-nose in a shoal, about flesh of his flesh, and bones of his bones, 
and all the like o’ that. Well! says I to myself, says I, this is very 
queer any how—and then I eyes the chap a bit, and then says I to him 
(for I began to feel somehow at seeing my wife kissed all round before 
my face without saying by your leave,) an’ says I to him, (rather angri- 
ly,) look ye, Mr. Marine, if you don't take your ugly mouth farther off 
from my wife, I’ll just punch it with the butt end of my rifle! thunder 
and oons, you great sea lobster that you are, don’t you see that I mar- 
ried her only two days ago just as she stands, bones and all, and you 
to come at this time o’day to claim a part on her !’””—pp. 104—107. 


There had been no infidelity on the part of the lady, for she had 
good reason to believe that the marine was at the bottom of the 
sea. An amicable arrangement was therefore entered into by the 
two claimants. But as brevity formed no part of the narrator’s 
creed, the author curtails the conclusion, and gives it in his own 
words, thus :— . 


‘** The explanation over, a long silence ensued —each afraid to pop the 
question, which must be popp’d, of whose wife was Nancy ? and when, 
at last, it did come out, it was more easily asked than answered, for, not- 
withstanding all that had passed, they continued both to be deeply ena- 
moured of their mutual wife, and she of both, nor could a voluntary 
resignation be extracted from either of them, so that they were even- 
tually obliged to trust the winning or the losing of that greatest of all 
earthly blessings (a beloved wife) to the undignified decision of the toss 
of a halfpenny. The marine won, and carried off the prize—while the 
rifleman declared that he had never yet forgiven himself for being cheat- 
ed out of his half, for he feels convinced that the marine had come there 
prepared with a ha’ penny that had two tails.”’"—p. 110. 


Men accustomed to war, danger, and bloodshed, seem to be as 
gay and thoughtless, during the uncertain intervals that necessarily 
occur during a campaign, as if nothing but peace, plenty, and secu- 
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rity, surrounded them. But to reverse the picture; the author 
says, when speaking of Portugal in 1811, that “it was no uncom- 
mon sight, on entering a cottage, to see in one apartment. some in- 
dividuals of the same family dying of want, some perishing under 
the brutal treatment of their oppressors, and some (preferring death 
to dishonour) lying butchered upon their own hearths.” We quote 
the following statement for the remarkable instances of recovery 
from wounds which it contains. The last anecdote in it seems little 
short of miraculous. 

‘* Tothose accustomed to the vicissitudes of warfare it is no less cu- 
rious to remark the many miraculous escapes from wounds than the re- 
covery from them. As an instance of the former, I may observe, that, 
in the course of the action just related, ] was addressing a passing re- 
mark to an officer near me, who, in turning round to answer, raised his 
right foot, and I observed a grape shot tear up the print which it had but 
that instant left in the mud. As an instance of the latter I shall here re- 
late (though rather misplaced), that at the storming of Badajos, in April, 
1812, one of our officers got a muket-ball in the right ear, which came 
out at the back of the neck, and, though after a painful illness, he re- 
covered, yet his head got a twist, and he was compelled to wear it, look- 
ing over the rightshoulder. At the battle of Waterloo, in 1815 (having 
been upwards of three years with his neck awry), he received a shot in 
the left ear, which came out within half an inch of his former wound in 
the back of the neck, and it set his head straight again! 

“ This is an anecdote which I should scarcely have dared to relate were 
it not that independent of my personal knowledge of the facts, the hero 
of it still lives to speak for himself, residing on his property in Notting- 
hamshire, alike honoured and respected as a civilian, as he was loved 
and esteemed as a gentleman and a gallant soldier*.”—pp. 172, 173. 


When giving instances of eccentric characters and conduct in the 
midst of danger, the Captain describes a wild young officer who 
was at variance with his father on the subject of money for some 
time, and who in mounting the breach at Ciudad, sword in hand, 
while both sides were falling thick and fast, said to a brother offi- 
cer, “ Egad, if I had my old father here now, I think I should be 
able to bring him to terms.” The same reckless youth fell at 
Waterloo. The character of the British is thus generally described, 
in relation to their bravery. 

‘‘ Nothing shows the spirit of daring and inherent bravery of the 
British soldier so much as in the calling for a body of volunteers 
for any desperate service. In other armies, as Napier justly remarks, 
the humblest helmet may catch a beam of glory; but in ours, while the 
subaltern commanding the forlorn hope may look for death or a com- 
pany, and the field officer commanding the stormers an adiitional step 
by brevet, to the other officers and soldiers who volunteer on that des- 
perate service, no hope is held out—no reward given; and yet there 
were as many applicants for a place in the ranks as if it led to the highest 
honours and rewards. 
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“At the storming of Badajos and St.‘Sebastian, I happened to.be the 
adjutant of the regiment, and had the selection of the volunteers on those 
occasions, and I remember that there was as much anxiety expressed, and 
‘@8 much interest made by all ranks to be appointed to the post of honour, 
as. if it had been sinecure situations, in place of death-warrants, which I 
had at.my disposal. 

“For the storming of St. Sebastian, the numbers from our battalion 
were limited to twenty-five ; and in selecting the best characters out of 
those who offered themselves, I rejected an Irishman of the name of 
Burke, who, although he had been on the forlorn hope both at Ciudad and 
Badajos, and was a man of desperate bravery, I knew to be one of those 
wild untameable animals that, the moment the place was carried, would 
run into every species of excess. 

“The party had been named two days before they were called for, and 
Burke besieged my tent night and day, assuring me all the while that un- 
less he was suffered to be of the party, the place would not be taken! I 
was forced at last to yield, after receiving an application in his behalf from 
the officer who was to command the party ; and he was one of the very 
few of that gallant little band who returned to tell the story. 

‘“‘ Nor was that voracious appetite for fire-eating confined to the private 
soldier, for it extended alike to all ranks. On the occasion just alluded 
to, our quota, as already stated, was limited to a subaltern’s command of 
twenty-five men; and as the post of honour was claimed by the senior 
lieutenant (Percival), it in a manner shut the mouths of all the juniors; 
yet were there some whose months would not be shut—one in particular 
(Lieutenant H.) who had already seen enough of fighting to satisfy the 
mind of any reasonable man, for he had stormed and bled at Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, and he had stormed at Badajos, not to mention his having had his 
share in many, and not nameless battles, which had taken place in the in- 
terim; yet nothing would satisfy him but that he must draw his sword in 
that also. 

‘*Qur colonel was too heroic a soul himself to check a feeling of that 
sort in those under him, and he very readily obtained the neccesary per- 
mission to be a volunteer along with the party. Having settled his tem- 
poral affairs, namely, willing away his pelisse, jacket, two pairs of trou- 
sers, and sundry nether garments—and however trifling these bequests 
may appear to a military youth of the present day, who happens to be 
reconnoitring a merchant tailor’s settlement in St. James’s Street, yet let 
me tell him that, at the time I speak of, they were valued as highly as if 
they had been hundreds a year in reversion. 

“ The prejudice against will-making by soldiers on service is so strong, 
that had H. been a rich m:nin place of a poor one, he must have died on 
the spot for doing what was accounted infinitely more desperate than 
storming a breach; but his poverty seemed to have been his salvation, 
for he was only half killed—a ball entered under his eye, passed down the 
roof of the mcuth, through the palate, entered again at the collar-bone, 
and was cut out at the shoulder-blade. He never again returned to his 
regiment, but I saw him some years after, in his native country (Ireland), 
in an active situation, and, excepting that he had gotten an ugly mark 
on his countenance, and his former manly voice had dwindled into a 
less commanding one, he seemed as well as ever I saw him.’”’—pp. 
355—359. 
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The author says that he has often heard it disputed whether the 
most daring deeds are done by men of good or bad repute; but 
he declares that he has not been enabled to give a:preference for 
either. He also .offers a striking observation on the subject of 
presentiments of death in going into battle, when he says, that 
he has found as many instances of falsification as verification. 
We can easily undersand how the verifications are more readi- 
ly noticed than the contrary results. As to himself, he thus 
speaks :— 

“Of my own feelings on the point in consideration, I am free to: 
that, while I have been engaged in fifty actions, in which I have neither 
had the time, nor taken the trouble to ask myself any questions on the 
subject, but encountered them in whatever humour I happened to be— 
yet, in many others (the eve of pitched battles), when the risk was immi- 
nent, and certain that one out of every three must go to the ground,,J 
have asked myself the question, ‘ Do I feel like a dead man ?’ but I was 
invariably answered point blank,‘ No!’ And yet I must still look hike a 
superstitious character, when I declare that the only time that I ever went 
into action, labouring under a regular depression of spirits, was on the 


evening on which the musket ball felt my head at Foz d’Aronce.”—pp. 
260, 261. 


That men in battle are generally in some degree beside them- 
selves, seems to be proved by the following observations of our 
author ; and the importance of having commanders whose expe- 
rience has gained them composure and deliberation, becomes there- 
fore the more indispensable. 


‘* But to return to the storming of Ciudad. The moment which is the 
most dangerous to the honour, and the safety of a British army, is that 
in which they have won the place they have assaulted. While outside 
the walls, and linked together by the magic hand of discipline, they are 
heroes—but once they have forced themselves inside they become demans 
or lunatics—for it is difficult to determine which spirit predominates. 

«To see the two storming divisions assembled in the great square that 
night, mixed up in a confused mass, shooting at each other, and firing in 
at different doors and windows, without the shadow of a reason, was 
enough to drive any one, who was in possession of his senses, mad. The 
prisoners were formed in a line on one side of the square—unarmed, it 
is true—but, on my life, had they made a simultaneous rush forward, they 
might have made a second Bergen-op-Zoom of it—for so absolute was 
the sway of the demon of misrule, that half of our men, J verily believe, 
Would have been panic-struck and thrown themselves into the arms of 
death, over the ramparts, to escape a danger that either did not exist or 
might have been easily avoided. After calling and shouting, until I was 
hoarse in endeavouring to restore order, and when my voice was no longer 
audible, seeing a soldier raising his piece to fire at a window, I came 
across his shoulders with a musket-barrel which I had in my hand, and 
demanded,‘ What the devil, sir, are you firing at?’ to which he an- 
swered, ‘I don’t know, sir! I am firing because every body else is.’ ”’-— 
pp. 261, 262. 
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We might go’on extracting every paragraph in this delightfully 
written and conceived volume, without fatiguing our readers: 
Enough has been taken from it, however, to shew that not only is 
it worthy of every one’s perusal, but that as a carriage companion, 
or one constantly at hand in the drawing room, library, or work- 
shop, it is what the mind may at the first random opening find 
entertainment in, and that refreshment from monotonous or burden- 
some employment, which is worthy of the mind to receive and 
cherish. The anecdotes have that merit which is not so easily de- 
scribed as instanced, and which exhibits itself under this ordeal— 
that they become not stale through familiarity or former acquain- 
tance. In this fact consists a safe criterion of originality, as well 
as accuracy in speaking to the conviction and clear conception of 
the reader: giving not only his own feelings faithfully, but by a 
reciprocal and reckoning power, sharpening, refining, and elevating 
them above their wonted condition. So long as a writer has this 
magical power over his readers, he is sure to please and interest, 
for there are few delights more enviable, than that of being con- 
scious of self-enlargement of mind, and virtuous emotion. 

We shall conclude with an anecdote regarding the Duke of 
Wellington as a general. All the author’s representations of his 
Grace, without any formal eulogy or forced occasions, go to convey 
the most exalted conceptions of his consummate generalship. In- 
deed, without the author’s effort, beyond what clearly is his convic- 
tion of the truth, this volume will do more to keep alive that admi- 
ration for the Duke as a commander in the field, and as a! man, 
than any partizan’s panegyric we have met with will ever do. 

“Our last day at Rueda furnished an instance su characteristic of the 
silence and secrecy with which the Duke of Wellington was in the habit 
of conducting his military movements, that I cannot help quoting it. 

‘In my former volume I mentioned that when we were called to arms 
that evening, our officers had assembled for one of their usual dances. 
Our commanding officer, however, Colonel Cameron, had been invited to 
dine that day with his lordship, and in addition to the staff, the party con- 
sisted of several commanding officers of regiments and others. The con- 
versation was lively and general, and no more allusion made to probable 
movements than if we were likely to be fixed there for years. After 
having had a fair allowance of wine, Lord Wellington looked at his watch, 
and addressing himself to one of his staff, said, ‘Campbell, it is about 
time to be moving—vorder coffee.’ Coffee was accordingly introduced, 
and the guests, as usual, immediately after made their bow and retired. 
Our commandant in passing out of the house was rather surprised to see 
his lordship’s baggage packed, and the mules at the door, saddled and 
ready to receive it, but his astonishment was still greater when he reached 
his own quarter, to find that his regiment was already under arms along 
with the rest of the troops, assembled on their alarm posts, and with bag- 
gage loaded in the act of moving off, we knew not whither! 

** We marched the whole of the night, and daylight next morning 
found us three or four leagues off, interposing ourselves between the 
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enemy and their projected line of advance. It was the commencement 
of the brilliant series of movements which preceded the battle of Sala- 
manca. Pass we on, therefore, to that celebrated field.”—pp. 332— 
335. 





ArT. III —Scandinavian Sketches, or a Tour in Norway. By Ligvt- 
Breton, R.N. London. Bohn. 1835. 


Tuere have of late years appeared a variety of works descriptive 
of Scandinavia; and it does not seem to us that Lieutenant Breton 
has added much that is new regarding the country he here treats 
of. His volume, however, is sufficiently interesting to repay a peru- 
sal of it, and is particularly to be recommended for its candour and 
minuteness. We feel, after a single and somewhat hurried reading, 
that we know a great deal of Norway, and that with this single 
book as a guide, we could conduct a very complete and judicious 
tour in that region of arms of the sea, Jakes, and rocky mountains, 
and within a reasonable space of time. We say therefore that he 
has succeeded in accomplishing what he wished, when he says he 
has endeavoured to avoid such an increase of matter as might prove 
inconvenient to the tourist, as well as to render the volume not alto- 
gether unattractive to those who want the inclination or opportu- 
nity of making a similar excursion for themselves. 

Lieutenant Breton is a real Englishman, and therefore a right 
sort of man, in as far as travelling and voyaging goes. His pro- 
fession has of course led him to visit many shores, and he has here- 
tofore written a very respectable work on New South Wales. A 
wish to see and study nature in a very different clime, has led him 
to Norway ; and yet he knows of no land like merry Old England, 
nor of any delight equal to that of the traveller when he views, on 
his return, Albion’s white cliffs as the beacon of his birth-place, 
and the comforts of home. While he admires much that is foreign, 
he does not under the mask of liberality vilify his natal soil, nor 
during his travels has he become an indefinable compound of 
Briton and foreigner. Besides his candour and vivacity, whether as 
respects home or abroad, we can also call him a lively writer. Per- 
haps his sarcasm and attempts at wit are too often forced and 
feeble ; but still, as regards style and scholarship, the book is a very 
respectable specimen, that would do credit to most sea or landsmen, 
at the same time that his plain-dealing modesty is exemplary, and 
obviously the ground of not a small share of our good opinion, as 
now expressed. The extracts which we are about to submit to our 
readers, we are confident will substantiate these general observa- 
tions. bas 
The volume sets out with an outline-description of Norway, and 
a history of its inhabitants and institutions, compiled with ability 
from the best authorities ; all which we shall pass over, to:come: to 
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more: precise and individual matter: And we may at’ once begin 
witlr some hints, useful to’ those who mean to travel in Norway. 
The author says it is not 4 country for a knapsack tour, unless the 
traveller have no objection to walk fifteen or twenty miles without 
seeing a habitation of any kind, and to pass the night amidst ver- 
min and dirt, with nothing for his supper but milk. The servants 
which those unacquainted with the language require, or guides, as 
they have the impudence to call themselves, have been spoiled by 
the English, as every where else, who have squandered their money. 
in Norway, in a way to induce the people to believe that every one 
that belongs to our country is rolling in riches. One of these 
one will ask five, six, or eight shillings per day, together with 

is lodgings, and be lazy as well as saucy tothe bargain. The lan- 
guage is not difficult, however, to learn, and the method recommend- 
ed is to acquire some command of it, and then trust to meet with 
the clergy, who are highly praised. The traveller should also have 
his own horse, certain provisions of his own, apparel, and a blan- 
ket. The system of posting is said to be abominable, and although 
at each stage for starting and halting, there be a book in which tra- 
vellers may insert their complaints respecting posting, &c., which 
is characterised by the author as an excellent way to get rid of one’s 
surplus wrath, it is nevertheless of no great utility. 

One is led to wonder, from the author’s description of Norway, 
how or where even the scanty population, that seem to live content- 
edly, can find sustenance. The enormous extent of their alpine 
rocky mountains, the number and length of the arms of the sea 
which shoot far inland, the narrowness of their vales, and even the 
almost inaccesible spots where herbage may be found, give but a 
poor idea of plenty and comfort. The author’s description of a 
saeter, will impart an idea of the fertility or rather sterility of 
much of the country, 


“A spot where there is some grass having been selected, the trees are 
cleared off, and the land sown with rye or oats; after gathering in the 
grain the soil is left to itself, and without further labour is in due season 
covered with a luxuriant sward. A hutis then erected, which is tenanted 
in the summer by those who have the superintendence of the dairy, and 
charge of the cattle, invariably depastured at these places at that season 
of the year’: this is termed a saeter, and is similar to a Swiss chalet. A 
succession of saeters often impart to the landscape an appearance of cul- 
tivation it: does not possess; and when viewed from a ‘distance, are apt 
to deceive’ the stranger, who imagines the farms, and consequently the 
population, more numerous than is the fact.’”’—p, 71. 


There are saeters' at a consideravle elevation above’ the sea, 
where natural pasture is formed without trees; but at these the 
climate is so cold that the people remain only a few weeks. It is 
worthy of remark that when firs, as the author tells us, have been 
burnt off and the landafterwards left to itself, birches spring up. And 
yet there is much fine scenery in Norway, though the savage rocks 
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prevail, and’ the-desolation of snow-clad peaks. The author how~, 


ever, says that— i. 

“ The ‘ grandeur and sublimity’ of the northern forests; so: 
admired by other travellers, never struck me, nor do I believe it woul@ . 
any one else who had seen the luxuriant vegetation. of intertropical” 
climes, It requires no great stretch of the imagination to fancy an inter 
minable forest of pines; but few persons can form a correct idea of @ 
forest in Africa or South America, India or Australasia. He who has 
seen the adansonia, often exceeding forty-two feet in girth; the euca- 
lyptus, whose circumference has been known to measure sixty-three feet; 
the banyan, with its enormous stem; or the towering pinus insularis of 
Norfolk Island, rising to the height of even 240 feet, with a trunk of 
commensurate dimensions, will smile with a feeling analogous: to con- 
tempt, when he hears such unmerited praises bestowed. upon a tree:re- 
markable only for its formal outline when observed alone, and for its 
gloom when concealing an extensive tract.””—pp. 78, 79. 

When speaking of forests, he mentions one in which there were 
the bleached remains of two murderers, executed nine years ago. 
They were exposed upon stages, ten or twelve feet from the ground, 
each erected round a strong post, upon which the head had been 
formerly placed. We may here take notice: of: what is said of the 
Jack Ketch of the capital of Norway ; and who knows how far the 
example given may be imitated. 

‘« The executioner of Christiania has the strange right of going an- 
nually to each house in that city to ask for muney; if he receives none, 
he is allowed by iaw to break a pane of glass; a glazier ought therefore 
to hold the situation if the right be often exercised, which I heard was 
not the case. The man who at present holds this unenviable employ- 
ment is nearly eighty years of age, and experienced some difficulty in 
decapitating the last culprit who paid the penalty of his offences.”— 
p. 80. 

Some of the churches of Norway are said to be the most 
strangely built edifices imaginable, and calculated to lead one to 
conclude the architects had exhausted the utmost ingenuity to render 
them preposterous and heterogeneous. Churches. suggest church 
discipline ; accordingly our lieutenant says of a particular ex- 
cursion— 

“On this route I observed a novel, not to say somewhat: ludicrous, 
mode formerly employed to punish those culprits who were guilty of 
such-an act of discretion, as to present an ungrateful parish with an ad- 
dition to its population without having had the marriage ceremony duly 
performed beforehand. A few yards in front of the majority of Norsk 
churches there is-a sort of porch erected, possibly to give an air.of greater 
consequence to the former, for it is merely ornamental. To this. was 
fastened a chain and ring, the latter of which was placed round the neck 
of the delinquent, who for his unsolicited liberality was compelled ‘thus 
to remain in durance vile, during divine service, and for some hours be- 
fore and after, the laughing-stock of some, but doubtless the envy of 
others of his neighbours; it seems the weaker sex escaped punishment. 
Perhaps this may furnish a useful hint: to. our poor law commissioners ; 
at all events, it is-worth their consideration.’ —pp. 87, 88. 
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» Norwegian bears have often been described, but it does not 


appear that either they or the wolves are very destructive. Some 
have said that the bear does not use his paws when attacking a 
man, but our author states that it is quite otherwise, for that, from 
the instances he is enabled to speak of, the claws were particularly 
the destructive instrument used by the animal. And yet one might 
suppose that Norway was a country admirably suited for the shel- 
ter of wild beasts ; unless the barrenness of its rocks and passes be 
a check upon their rapid propagation. Besides, Government gives 
a premium for the head of every bear that is destroyed. The way 
that is usually taken in hunting this powerful and savage brute, is 
to employ a small cur-like dog, that is remarkably quick, indefati- 
gable and bold, which assaults Bruin in the rear; but as he, in his 
dislike of this mode of attack, turns round ( a motion he is slow in 
performing), to crush his puny antagonist, he falls a victim to the 
aim of the hunters, who use a rifle so heavy as to require a rest, 
and so small in the bore as to carry a ball no larger than that of a 
pocket pistol. The author saw a house the walls of which were 
ornamented by the skulls of nineteen bears—a striking contrast to 
the trophies, as he adds, displayed by our gamekeepers with equal 
pride. 

Mr. Breton thinks the mines of Norway are not, as scenes to 
look at, worth a visit, by those who have explored those in our own 
island. As to the sporting enticements of the country he travelled, 
we have the following information. 

* Persons who visit Norway go convinced they will see abundance of 
game every where: those who travel only upon the high road, without 
meeting any, believe there is none ; and others who carry a gun through 
forests or across mountains imagine it very scarce! All are in error, 
for game will neither promenade upon the post road for the amusement 
of the tourist, nor show itself in the thicket for that of the sportsman. 
With the exception of ptarmigan, ducks, sea-fowl, and hares, I saw few 
living creatures throughout my rambles, if ] omit the smaller birds, 
magpies, and crows; yetI know beyond a doubt that there is game from 
one end of Norway to the other; and cock of the wood and grouse were 
sold in considerable numbers in the market at Christiania, the former at 
half a crown a piece. But to find it requires dogs, or a previous acquaint- 
ance with their haunts. Ptarmigan in particular lie so close that I have 
walked them up, and had four shots at the same covey with a single 
barrel gun. 

“It is after sunset that game is most likely to be seen; and this is 
also the most agreeable time for journeying, as the weather (in summer) 
is then truly delightful ; in addition to which there is, in advancing to the 
northward no real darkness, and on approaching Trondhjem, where the 
length of the longest day is nineteen hours, we have light throughout 
the day. Even at Christiania we had twilight ; and on landing far down 
its fjord I was uncommonly struck at hearing the warblings of the 
feathered choir at the generally still hour of midnight. So likewise there 
is something entirely new in seeing, at the same moment, the golden 
hues caused by a glorious sunset, and those often witnessed at sunrise ; 
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for here Aurora treads so closely-upon the heels of night, that-soom after 
‘the sun’s disk has disappeared beneath the horizon in the N. W., his 
return is manifested by a variety of tints in the N. E.”—pp. 108-—110. 

The sportsman may perchance, says the author, fall in with rein- 
deer, but he pretends not to state where they are positively to be 
found, as they are occasionally numerous on certain mountains, and 
then disappear for months together. We agree with him in holding 
this animal to be, from its singular uses and mode.of living, as in 
a manner sacred ; and we would not be of those who took delight 
in wantonly slaughtering it. Bears and wolves hold a very different 
place in our estimation ; but as regards them also, the hunter may 
be out for a month in vain, in Norway, without meeting one of 
them, unless he has previously ascertained that they have been re- 
cently seen in that quarter. It must also be rugged work, which 
a hunting excursion in Norway offers. As a specimen of the coun- 
try, and the fearlessness of the mountaineers, take the following 
account. ; | 

‘To the admirers of a strange commixion of the wild, gloomy, and 
savage, the drive to Luurgaard (1817 feet above the sea) twelve miles, 
will afford much gratification; to those who prefer the mild and fertile, 
none. The mountains of gneiss rise with some degree of grandeur, and 
the Lougen, overhung by abrupt crags, whirls along in the ravine below 
with a force that would set at defiance any attempt to ford it; a few farms, 
likewise, tend to enliven the scenery. In Norway a spot, no matter how 
limited its extent, where there is sufficient soil, is rarely permitted to 
remain absolutely useless: as, if not adapted for tillage, it will still serve 
for pasturage. We often perceived the peasants mowing grass on places 
so precipitous, that persons unaccustomed to walk where great steadiness 
of brain is required would hesitate ere they ventured upon them; but the 
hardy and fearless mountaineer shrinks not from the task of gathering 
the herb, and carrying it upon his shoulders down declivities where I 
found it noeasy matter to preserve my footing, even with the assistance 
of a staff. This entire absence of apprehension when ascending or de- 
scending the tremendous precipi¢es, which they scale like goats, is the 
natural result of continual practice} and-the constant clambering is what 
gives their limbs 30 muscular an appearance. The scythe is not used 
upon these occasions—a rude sort of sickle being substituted. 

** As might be expected; shocking accidents sometimes occur among 
these reckless highlanders, and 1 mure than once had to lament my in« 
ability to afford assistance in cases of fracture. They believe that the 
souls of those who are killed b - falling from the rocks, wander about 
alone, until the last Great Day si.. call unhappy mortals to receive their 
final doom.’”’—pp. 174—176. / 

In our preliminary observati: -s, we stated that our lieutenant 
was not remarkably at ease in his gleesome and witty efforts. © We 
shall give a specimen, in which, however, he is fully as dexterous as 
elsewhere, and in which also the things stated as facts, afford a 
tempting opportunity for a light-hearted and unmarried tourist. (we 
take our author to be such, judging merely from his erratic habits, 
and cheerful tone) to be playful about. : 
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** A remark made by a person at one of the post stations diverted me 
extremely: on. his telling me that the woman of the house had had no 
less than twenty-seven children, [ smiled with incredulity at his informa- 
tion, which appeared to savour strongly of the marvellous. Nettled at 
my doubting his veracity, he exclaimed with vehemence: ‘ Why, sir, it 
is quite the fashion among the Norsk women to have two, and even 
three at abirth.’ It is to be hoped that this may not, with other foreign 
fashions, be introduced into England,or I know not what would be thought 
of it by our parish officers, seeing that the poorer orders imitate the ex- 
ample of the rich in respect to all those attainable by them! Most of the 
above family died; but the wife of a merchant had twenty-two children, 
eighteen of whom were living: and an officer of the customs had also 
eighteen by the same wife, whom he had lost. On my expressing sur- 
prise at the number of his family, he coolly replied that ‘ this was a mere 
bagatelle and that he intended to marry again as soon as possible!’ He 
must have been fully satisfied that ‘ children are like arrows in the heads 
of a giant,’ and ‘ happy is the man who has his quiver full of them!’ A 
gentleman informed me that three fathers (peasants) sat down with their 
children to play at cards—the whole party amounted to sirty. I knew 
myself of three instances of families of sixteen. 

“ The Thracians wept when a child was born, and feasted and made 
merry when a man went out of the world! If the Norwegians followed 
their example, the frequent causes for lamentation would leave little time 
for songs and mirth.”—pp. 179—181. | 


After threading the country for many hundred miles, Mr. Breton 
offers—as he then becomes enabled to do—a number of observa-— 
tions, in which he generalizes the information he has by degrees 
been gathering from an immense number of observations and sepa- 
rate facts. As to the scenery of Norway, he is not so ecstatic as 
some tourists have been, who see nothing superlative in their own 
country, unless—where few people can check their extravagance— 
by personal knowledge. He says, however, that the country pos- 
sesses many prospects of remarkable beauty, though there is @ 
general monotony in it. We are to keep in mind, however, that it 
is not savage grandeur which he admires, so much as cultivated and 
rich beauty. Accordingly, he complains much of the neglect of the 
agriculturists. ‘The obstacles are no doubt great which they have 
to encounter in the work of improvement, arising from soil, scanty 
population, and the impracticability of cleaning the ground in win- 
ter. But still a charge of laziness, dilatoriness, and attachment 
to the ways of their fathers, is evidently justly urged. 

The people, as a body, are said to be inquisitive and ingenious. 
Some more particular notices of them are given. : 

‘*‘ Tshall now proceed to make a few remarks concerning these people, 
with whom the traveller will come into contact perhaps far more than 
with their superiors, of whom I say little, because there exists no essential 
difference between them and society of the same description in Germany. 
T'wo customs, however, are sufficiently remarkable to merit notice ; one 
is that of the host saluting his wife, and the whole party shaking hands 
with each other, after a repast, which is invariably done. The other is 
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that of the ladies of the house waiting upon the gentlemen, which is abo- 
minable; especially in the eyes of one who, like myself, loves the sex 
from north to south, and who, consequently, would prefer reversing the 
order of attendance. There are only two noble families in Norway. At 
the establishment of the Constitution, those in the possession of titles were 
permitted to retain them during their lives, and the children born under 
the old order of things succeeded ; but when the present holders die, their 
titles become extinct, and, as far as concerns Norway, nobility with 
them. 

“ The language is nearly the same as that spoken by the Danes and 
Swedes; but the patois of the peasantry varies greatly. A knowledge 
of English and German enabled me frequently to understand nearly all 
that was said by persons who spoke good Norwegian; and so strong is 
the resemblance between the nautical expressions and the strange jargon 
employed on board our vessels, that it almost led me to fancy myself 
among our own tars. 

“ Of the'better class of farmers many possess considerable property ; 
but this is not always observable in their habitations or personal appear- 
ance, both of which would indicate them rather to be mere peasants. Yet 
there are exceptions where we find them of a superior description, though, 
still, far behind our own farmers in many respects, especially in regard 
to their agricultural operations, and the cleanliness and comfort of their 
abodes. 

“So many persons have been misled by erroneous statements respect- 
ing the character and habits of the peasantry, including the small farmers, 
that I consider myself bound to notice them more fully than would other- 
wise have been done; and the corroborative opinions of twelve or four- 
teen English travellers, with my own personal observations, will suffice 
to prove that I am not guilty of exaggeration in commenting on their 
faults. 

“ They are, for the most part, above the middle stature; and many of 
the men are athletic, extremely active, well made, and with limbs such 
as are rarely observed, except in mountaineers. Some are truly fine 
looking fellows; but they often appear debilitated by excessive indulgence 
in ardent spirits, and wear the aspect of those who, through hardships and 
exposure, have been overtaken by a premature old age. Yet, although 
a large proportion of the peasantry are not calculated to excite much ad- 
miration, either by their appearance or habits, one does sometimes meet 
with the genuine ‘ man of the hills ;’ but the instances are not nearly so 
frequent as might be expected from what we read. | 

“© Much of the simplicity for which they once were noted has departed, 
and in particular districts they know as well how to impose upon the 
stranger as their brethren of the Swiss Alps.”—pp. 186—190. , 


The people are charged as being great drunkards, and even boys 
of twelve and fourteen years of age, it is said, will take glasses of 
brandy that would astonish an English coalman. This spirit is 
distilled from barley, wheat, or potatoes, carraway or anise-seed being 
added to flavour it. The price is from three to four pence per bot- 
tle, and every one, as it seemed to the author, was at liberty to 
make as much as he pleased. It is never diluted, as that would 
render it quite nauseous, and it is sometimes so fiery, as that a 
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spoonful of it will master the breath of a stranger to its use, 
Smoking, which is chiefly prevalent among the rich, who indulge 
in it from morning to night, is greatly on the increase. Some of 
the men take great pains with their dress, which is, as shewn in the 
plates that illustrate and embellish the volume before us, fanciful 
and becoming. In the various districts, however, there is a great 
diversity in this particular. As to the fair sex— 


“The women differ as to personal appearance in a manner not easily 
explained : in certain districts they are not only good-looking, but pretty, 
with a high colour; while in others they are precisely the reverse. Num- 
bers of them, and likewise of the men, even those of the last, who chew 
tobacco, and smoke, have remarkably beautiful teeth, the consequence, 
according to the learned in these matters, of their vegetable diet: which 
is a slight error, for they eat a good deal of meat in winter, and some- 
times in summer; the Fins, or Laps, too, have not unfrequently fine 
teeth, notwithstanding they live almost exclusively upon animal food. 

«The dress of the women was frequently slovenly and indecent; but 
when clad in their holiday costumes their appearance was greatly im- 
proved ; ornaments of silver are common among them : and some of these 
were curious, as well as antique. Many use coloured handkerchiefs for 
the head, or dress their hair in the common way, and wear nothing over 
it; others allowed their dishevelled tresses to flow unconfined upon their 
shoulders, which made them look like ‘ weird sisters ;? but young girls 
frequently have the hair plaited in tails dla Suisse, or d la Chinoise ; 
and the children of the higher orders likewise. At Vors,or Vossevangen, 
if an unmarried woman has a child, she is bound to wear acap. They 
use no stays ; and a considerable number wear, in summer, only a chemise 
and petticoat; the bust being as often exposed as the contrary; nay, 
women from seventy years down to the mere girl may constantly be seen 
with their garment so open in front, as to display the form nearly to the 
waist; a practice, however, that prevails more in some places than others 
—their dress being commonly more decorous. That they do not always 
use clothing at night I had ocular demonstration, when entering the 
post-heuses very early or late. In their personal habits they are often 
most disgusting ; as, in addition to their being equally filthy in their per- 
suns with the Cinderellas of our London lodging-houses, they are covered 
with vermin, and dirty in every thing connected with the ménage ; while 
one practice, common to a certain extent every where, is so devoid of 
feminine delicacy, that it cannot be mentioned in print. Of course, I do 
not include the wives and daughters of the better class of farmers in this 
unfavourable picture ; though even they afforded instances, also, of inat- 
tention‘to cleanliness.” —pp. 194—196. 


We have already alluded to the embellishments and pictorial il- 
lustrations of this volume; ‘and we now add that the costumes, 
which are chiefly holiday dresses, as shewn in a set of coloured en- 
gravings, are beautifully picturesque. ‘They are from originals by 
a Mr. Prahl of Bergen, in Norway. ‘The author, in his farther 
delineation of the character of the people, states that they are 
doubtless a well meaning nation, and he invariably found them 
civil and obliging, with the exception of the guides, boatmen, and the 
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like, of course. The better sort of farmers and peasanty are primi- 
tive in their manners, and form a singular contrast with those of 
their brethren in or near the towns. A servility to superiors is also 
attributed to them. 

The author considers the Norwegians a happy race of people, 
and he never observed among them that eretdhadicehe so often wit- 
nessed in Britain. It is to be remembered that they are content 
with fare that few Englishmen could endure to use. We may ad- 
vantageously, when on this point, introduce some particular state- 
ments as to the poor and sick. 


‘“‘ Vagrants are not tolerated in the country districts, composing about 
nine tenths of the entire population; and both theré and in the towns, 
every one is bound, when called upon, to show by a pass or certificate 
whence he comes, and whither going. Vagrancy being thus prohibited, 
those persons who upon inquiry cannot make it appear that they have 
the means to support themselves, are obliged to go into service. An ab- 
surd law forbids the hiring of servants for a period of less than twelve 
months, but it is not put in force, and ought to be abrogated altogether. 

“No relief is granted to able-bodied destitute men, in so far as person- 
ally concerns themselves ; but if they have a helpless family, and cannot, 
by their own industry, procure for them the necessaries of life, they are 
assisted from the poor rates. Any person able to work who refuses to 
do so, is sent to the work-house, and put to hard labour; and in that case 
those of the family who are unable to support themselves are allowed pa- 
rochial relief, and billeted or quartered upon the land and leaseholders of 
their parish, The impotent through age, cripples, and others, in the 
country districts, are billeted upon such of the inhabitants as have the 
means of providing for them, by whom they are supplied with clothing 
and other necessaries, for which they are expected to perform such light 
services as they can. In the distribution, regard is had to the value of 
the farms, and number of indigent, which varies greatly in different pa- 
rishes. In some of the latter there are so few needy, that only one pauper 
falls to the lot of five or six farms, which then take them in rotation; in 
other parishes there is one upon every farm all the year round, and on 
the larger ones several. In most bailiwicks there are district houses for 
the reception of the sick ; and in the principal town of every diocese, there 
is a general hospital: the first, however, are intended for those only who 
have chronic distempers. 

“ Every district has its medical officer, appointed and paid by govern- 
ment, who is bound to give advice to the poor gratis, the cost of medi- 
cines being defrayed out of the poor rates: but as that officer often re- 
sides from 20 to 30 miles from those who should benefit by this regulation, 
I do not exactly comprehend how he contrives to disseminate either his 
advice or his physic. Several cases came under my observation where 
neither was within reach; one of these was a woman who was bed-ridden, 
and suffered the most dreadful pain invariably during one portion of the 
day, if I mistake not from 3 p.m. to the morning. Duly appointed mid- 
wives are also obliged to attend poor lying-in women without fee or 
reward: to the lying-in hospital at Christiania they have always free 
access. 
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- “ The surplus gains of the poorér orders are invested in savings-banks, 
or in the purchase of land, buildings, &c. In and about the capital la- 
bourers earn from 24 to 36 shillings (from 9 to 14 pence) per diem; in 
the country they receive provisions and from 6 to 8 skillings per diem; 
and a family of agricultural labourers, if employed the whole year, will 
earn about 100 paper dollars, or nearly £18, on which they can subsist. 

“ Both the parents of illegitimate children are bound in equal propor- 
tions for the support of their offspring; but the mother has the entire 
care of them, and to her the father is compelled to pay his share of the 
money requisite for their maintenance. If nothing can be got from him, 
he may be put to hard labour to indemnify the parish for their expenses.” 
—pp. 197—200. 


We have not entered into any particulars regarding the towns of 
Norway, their institutions and character, although the author has 
many important notices on these and other subjects connected with 
Christiama, Trondhjem, Bergen, &c. The police seems good in 
these ; but it is perhaps objectionable that convicts should work in 
chains in the streets. One other extract will help to give our readers 
a correct view not only of Norway but of our author. Before in- 
serting it, we have only to state that a fjord is a deep inlet of the 
sea, it may happen, far among tremendous and perpendicular 
mountains of rock, and that fjeld implies the continuous summit 
of a range, and also a mass of mountains. 


“ If I were to heap together every word signifying sterility, desolation, 
solitude, and so forth, I might perchance succeed in conveying some idea 
of the region from Fretton to within six or eight miles of Ouse. Melan- 
choly herself would hesitate ere she established her residence there, and 


consider it too dismal! Yet there is a grandeur in its stern features so 


dissimilar from what I had hitherto seen in Norway, that this alone would 
render it interesting; and when on emerging from the snows we came 
to the pass, I felt amply requited for my trouble. It possesses this advan- 
tage, that a person sees much more of the real nature of the country than 
in the low-lands, and is infinitely more amusing than any fjord, as at all 
events one can employ the limbs granted him by dame Nature, which 
cannot be done while confined in a boat; where one is also compelled to 
witness the vile habits of the boatman: hardships and privations are only 
temporary, and therefore undeserving of serious notice. Although I 
should not feel myself justified in advising the tourist to take the same 
route, I may inform him, that of the country from Lessoe Verk, say 200 
miles, the first 30 miles affords ptarmigan shooting, and sometimes deer ; 
but nothing to amuse the eye, being entirely without beauty: thence to 
Quandersvolden combines the pretty, bold, and rugged: and by the pass 
of snows (for so I called it) on the Loms Fjeld is more than extraordinary ; 
nay, in imitation of a French writer who in describing a defile says it 
was horriblement beau, 1 should term my pass ‘ diabolically superb,’ if 
there were more than a single step between the sublime and ridiculous. 
The upper portion of Urlands Fjord is grand; the country to the top of 
Ousaskaveln highly striking; and the pass from the snow to Ouse, as 
already said, not surpassed by any in the kingdom of the same extent. 
But the reader will naturally be cautious how he believes too implicitly 
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what I have stated, as his taste and mine may be widely different. No 
one should attempt to cross the Ousaskaveln without an experienced 
guide, for there is no track, and the trifling landmarks, erected to indi- 
cate the way, are at long intervals; even with one, a person who has 
the ill-luck to be caught in a fog, or snow drift, would be in some danger, 
as to advance or retreat would be equally unsafe. We were eight days 
in performing the journey from Lessoe, during which time we were 54 


hours on horseback, or foot, rode or walked 130 miles, and went 60 miles 
in boats.”-—pp. 305—307. 


In conclusion, it is to be kept in mind that the climate of Nor- 
way embraces a great range of temperature ; falling sometimes to 
20 or 30 deg. below Zero, freezing the ground to the depth of six 
feet ; while in summer it has been known to exceed 90 deg. in the 
shade. The people, however, attain a great age, and upon the 
whole, both country and people are well worthy the study of tour- 


ists ; nor has our author failed in shewing them to be such. His 
work is really good. 





ArT. 1V.—Recollections of an Excursion to the Monasteries of Alco- 


baca and Batalha. By the Author of “ Vathek.” London: Bentley. 
1835. 


Tuis slight volume, we mean not merely’in point of size, but ma- 
teriel, has yet all the features of Mr. Beckford’s more elaborate 
and extensive works. The same finish and freshness attend all his 
pictures. One cannot but wonder that from the slight notes of an 
excursion belonging to the year 1794, even with the full recollec- 
tions of a powerful memory, how the author has preserved all the 
fresh raciness and point, which might only be expected from a lively 
and eager young man, returned but yesterday from a foreign tour. 
And yet it is so; there cannot be detected, in the present volume, 
the feebleness of old age, the pointless paragraphs of vague recol- 
lections, nor even the defects of partially conceived scenes. A few 
happy and refined strokes, with the utmost ease applied, com- 
plete just that which the author wishes to set forth, and on to 
another sketch he goes, as vigorously and faithfully as if it had 
been the only one studied or thought of by him. 

There is one most striking feature—and yet it is not easy to say 
what goes to its filling up—that every page of this and Mr. 
Beckford’s former works presents—a feature which most writers 
strive in vain to communicate (because striving necessarily :de- 
stroys it), unless they be exactly that which they pretend to, 
when they would persuade their readers that they are gentlemen. 
It is impossible to read a page of this volume, without seeing at 
once that the author is a perfect gentleman, of the first water too, 
in acquirements, in feelings, and in learning. All know that Mr. 
Beckford is nothing less—that he is in status in society pre-emi- 
nently distinguished ; but what we mean is, that he is in every 
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particular, not only the most accomplished in all that art can con- 
fer, and in all that the choicest intercourse with mankind can: 
lend, but that he is natural and human, that the full warmth and 
power of an originally splendid mind remain with him, untarnished, 
unenfeebled, unperverted, and only set to the highest advantage 
by the adventitious circumstances of an aristrocratic life. In short 
he is an aristocrat, and yet a man for all that, whose writings en- 
lighten and refresh, while they cannot fail to polish the mind of 
the most careless reader. | 

- The present volume is not only slender in appearance, but in va- 
riety and extent of subject. Besides, it deals more with things, 
and external scenery, than with men, which strikes one particularly, 
who has been acquainted with Mr. Beckford’s former productions. 
Nevertheless, it is a charming work ; and by giving a faithful, and 
httle less than a dramatic representation of a country, as it ap- 
peared forty years ago, but which has been since marvellously 
changed, becomes valuable beyond what the author could of 
himself render it. On account of the comparisons and trains of 
thought which the “ Recollections of an Excursion to the Monas- 
teries of Alcobaca and Batalha” suggest, these slight notes by the 
author of “ Vathek,” may most profitably be read. We shall, in 
glancing at them, discover particular beauties, characteristic of the 
writer, whilst convents, castles, princes, and priests, during the 
piping times of their undisturbed sway, never seemed to have 
failed in catching the good-humoured admiration and playful fancy 
of our author. 

We learn that in June, 1794, the Prince Regent of Portugal 
commanded the Grand Prior of Aviz, and the Prior of St. Vin- 
cent’s, to visit the Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha, and that 
he expressed a wish that the author should accompany them. The 
former of these reverend gentlemen is described to have been as in- 
dolent, fat, and fond of good living, as priest may be, and by no 
means forward in the journey. At length, however, having made 
some progress, and various slight incidents and splendid scenes 
having been laid before us, we are introduced to a certain padre, an 
ex-missionary from China, nay from Pekin itself, with whom a cu- 
rious conversation is held, that we shall extract. 


‘“¢ During his residence at Macao, he had learnt sufficient English from 
one of the padres of our Canton factory—the chaplain, I suppose—to 
read Sir William Chambers’ most florid essay on Chinese gardening. I 
asked him how many words of truth there might happen to be in all this 
luxuriant description? He answered, not in plain English, but in a most 
delectable jargon, half Chinese sing-song, half lingua franca—* There be 
ten-tousand-times-ten-tousand.’ 

««« You don’t mean to assure me,’ said I, ‘ that our famous architect’s 
most wonderful account of the magical splendour of Yven-ming-Yven and 
Tchang-tchung-Yven is not exaggerated 
*** Tt is not,’ answered the padre in sound Portuguese, having quitted 
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the straits and shallows of very scanty English for the full flow of his 
vernacular language:—‘I have seen greater wonders than he—I have’ 
seen in the depth of winter a whole extent of garden warmed by a deli- 
ciously mild and scented vapour, and all the trees: covered with silken: 
leaves and artificial flowers, and, on a pool of water, as clear and trans- 
parent as the sky it reflected, hundreds of gaily-enamelled ducks, formed 
of metal, swimming by mechanism, and by mechanism opening all their. 
bills and uttering their accustomed sound with their usual volubility, and 
swallowing the food the eunuchs of the place cast to them—ay, and re- 
turning it again, to all appearance most happily digested, the emperor 
standing by all the while, laughing at my surprise, and believing himself 
neither _— nor less, I am entirely convinced, than anincarnation of the 

od Fo?’ , 
ones Dreadful!’ exclaimed the Grand Prior: ‘I wonder he has not’ 
shared the fate of Nebuchadnezzar ?” | 

“* He should have been sent to grass at once,’ observed the Prior of 
St. Vincent’s. 

««*« That would have been a pity,’ rejoined the ex-missionary; ‘ for, 
notwithstanding his Tartarian nonsense about incarnations and such like, 
and the impossibility I experienced of making him comprehend our own 
ineffable mysteries, I must declare him to be a wise monarch and an 
excellent man.’ 

«« That is more difficult to believe than all you have told us,’ observed 
the Grand Prior, ‘ when we reflect upon the horrid impiety of believing 
one’s self Fo.’ 

“« There is no lie in the world people will not believe,’ replied the 
missionary, ‘ provided they are often told it by flatterers in whom, for the 
very reason they ought not, they take delight in placing confidence ; and 
when all the princes of the blood, all the courtiers, and all the mandarins 
of the different tribunals, are continually pouring forth addresses at the 
foot of the throne, assuring his imperial majesty Kien-Long, that he is 
the son of heaven, a god upon earth! what would you have him do ?’ 

‘« « Go to the devil his own way, as there is no other remedy,’ said our 
hospitable host witha hearty laugh. ‘ We are to conclude, no doubt, 
you did your best to bring him round: perhaps you may succeed better. 
another time.’—(The padre was on the eve of returning to his mission).— 
‘ And now let us go to mass,’ continued the Prior. bowing to his excel-. 
lency of Aviz, ‘ and pray for the emperor’s conversion !’ | 

‘‘ So to mass they went, and then a-fishing; and the evening of this 
day was like the} morning—all warmth, and chat, and idleness.”—pp. 
21—25. 

There is the description of a boundless vineyard at Cadafaiz, 
where the party spent a comfortable night, which affords the 
author an opportunity of using a few of those scenic strokes which 
he is so capable of doing with admirable effect. The vineyard is 
described as being in full luxuriant leaf; from its boundless expanse 
rose a number of plum, pear, orange, and apricot trees, the latter 
procured from Damascus, and bearing what the Persians call “‘ eggs 
of the sun,”’ a delicious fruit that “ even insects and worms seemed 
to respect,” for no trace could be found of their having preyed on 
its smooth glowing rind and surrounding foliage.” ‘There were, 
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beyond these orchards, very lofty hills that swelled into the most 
picturesque forms, varied by ledges of rock, completely inclos- 
ing the calm retirement of the antiquated mansion where the 
party halted ; and “ wild healthful spots of delicate herbage, which 
the goats and sheep, whose bells I heard tinkling in the distance, 
are scarcely more partial to than myself.” It was no wonder that 
the author, in such a situation of genial warmth, fragrance, and 
peace, contrasted with it the disturbed state of almost every part of 
the continent, at the time, and looked around him from the wide 
latticed windows of his apartment with complacency. 

But we must on to Alcobaga, and remember (since the right 
reverend companions of the author had at first arranged not to 
renounce one atom of their habitual comforts and conveniences, 
taking, besides “ their confidential acolytes and secretaries, as well 
as some of their favourite quadrupeds),” that they had in their train 
a rare rabble, that ‘ would have cut no despicable figure even on 
the route of Mecca.” ‘They had started at first from the author’s 
quinta, which commanded a full prospect of the entrance of the 
Tagus; and now we shall take them up at Alcobaca, a regal 


monastery, and of huge domineering bulk, worthy of conventual 
buildings. 


** We had no sooner hove in sight, and we loomed large, than a most 
tremendous ring of bells of extraordinary power announced our speedy 
arrival. A special aviso, or broad hint from the secretary of state, recom - 
mending these magnificent monks to receive the Grand Prior and his 
companions with peculiar graciousness; the whole community, including 
fathers, friars, and subordinates, at least four hundred strong, were drawn 
up in grand spiritual array on the vast platform before the monastery, to 
bid us welcome. At their head the Abbot himself, in his costume of High 
Almoner of Portugal, advanced to give us a cordial embrace. 

** It was quite delectable to witness with what coolness and comfort- 
ings the Lord Abbot of Alcobaca greeted his right reverend brethren of 
Aviz and St. Vincent’s—turtle-doves were never more fondlesome, at 
least in outward appearance. Preceded by these three graces of holiness, 
I entered the spacious, massive, and somewhat austere Saxon-lookin 
church. All was gloom, except where the perpetual lamps burning before 
the high altar diffused a light most solemn and religious—(inferior 
twinkles from side chapels and chantries are not worth mentioning). To 
this altar my high clerical conductors repaired, whilst the full harmonious 
tones of several stately organs, accompanied by the choir, proclaimed that 
they were in the act of adoring the real Presence. 

‘* Whilst these devout prostrations were performing, I lost not a moment 
in visiting the sepulchral chapel, where lie interred Pedro the Just and his 
beloved Inez. The light which reached this solemn recess of a most 
solemn edifice was so subdued and hazy, that I could hardly distinguish 
the elaborate sculpture of the tomb, which reminded me, both as to design 
and execution, of the Beauchamp monument at Warwick, so rich in fret- 
work and imagery. 


« Just as I was giving way to the affecting reveries which such an 
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objéct could not fail of exciting in a bosom the least susceptible of ro- 
maritic impressions, in came the Grand Priors hand in hand, all three 
together. ‘To the kitchen,’ said they, in perfect unison—‘ to the kitchen, 
and that immediately; you will then judge whether we have been wanting 
in zeal to regale you.’ | 

‘‘ Such a summons, so conveyed, was irresistible; the three prelates led 
the way to, I verily believe, the most distinguished temple of gluttony in 
all Europe. What Glastonbury may have been in its palmy state, I can- 
not answer ; but my eyes never beheld in any modern convent in France, 
Italy, or Germany, such an enormous space dedicated to culinary pur- 
poses. Through the centre of the immense and nobly-groined hall, not 
less than sixty feet in diameter, ran a brisk rivulet of the clearest water, 
flowing through pierced wooden reservoirs, containing every sort and size 
of the finest river-fish. On one side, loads of game and venison were 
heaped up; on the other, vegetables and fruit in endless variety. Beyond 
a long line of stoves extended a row of ovens, and close to them hillocks 
of wheaten flour whiter than snow, rocks of sugar, jars of the purest oil, 
and pastry in vast abundance, which a numerous tribe of lay brothers and 
their attendants were rolling out and puffing up into a hundred different 
shapes, singing all the while as blithely as larks im a corn-field.”— 
pp- 39—38. 


The author’s apartment, as here allotted to him, consisted of an 
ante-room, saloon, and bed-chamber, lofty, naked, but pleasant. 
The ceiling was gilt, the floor covered with the finest Persian car- 
pets, the tables in rich velvet petticoats, the towels bordered with 
point lace, and the ewers and basons, of chased silver—a strange 
mixture of simplicity and magnificence. After making himself 
very comfortable in these private apartments, the Abbot of the 
Monastery led him to the banquet-hall. Now for more state and 
splendour. 


‘“‘ We passed through a succession of cloisters and galleries, which the 
shades of evening rendered dimly visible, till we entered a saloon, superb 
indeed, covered with pictures, and lighted up by a profusion of wax 
tapers in sconces of silver. Right in the centre of this stately room stood 
a most ample table, covered with fringed embroidered linen, and round 
it four ponderous fauteuils for the guest and the three prelates; so we 
formed a very comfortable partie quarrée. 

«“ The banquet itself consisted of not only the most excellent usual fare, 
but rarities and delicacies of past seasons and distant countries ; exquisite 
sausages, potted lampreys, strange messes from the Brazils, and others 
still stranger from China (edible birds’ nests and sharks’ fins), dressed 
after the latest mode of Macao by a Chinese lay brother. Confectionary 
and fruits were out of the question here ; they awaited us in an adjoining 
still more spacious and sumptuous apartment, to which-we retired from 
the effluvia of viands and sauces. } 

« In this apartment we found Franchi and the Grand Prior of Aviz’s 
secretary, the Prior of St. Vincent’s acolyte, and ten or twelve principal 
personages of the neighbourhood, most eager to enjoy a stare at the 
stranger, whom their lordly abbot delighted to honour. The table being 
removed, four good-looking novices, lads of fifteen or sixteen, demure 
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even to primness, came in, bearing cassolettes of Goa filigree, steamin 


with a fragrant vapour of Calambac, the finest quality of wood of aloes.”— 
pp. 40—42. 


After some splendid descriptions of endless corridors, grim-look- 
ing halls, ancient cloisters, sepulchral inscriptions, a gorgeous sa- 
cristy, &c., we have a noon-day ramble in the neighbouring do- 


main of this pompous and impressive monastery, under the guidance 
of a young monk. 


“‘ ‘We passed through quadrangles after quadrangles, and courts after 
courts, till, opening a sly door in an obscure corner, which had proved a 
convenient sally-port, no doubt, for many an agreeable excursion, we 
found ourselves in a winding alley, bordered by sheds and cottages, with 
irregular steps leading up to rustic porches and many a vine-bower and 
many a trellised walk. No human being was to be heard or seen; no 
poultry were parading about; and except a beautiful white macaw 
perched on a broken wall, and nestling his bill under his feathers, not a 
single member of the feathered creation was visible. There was a holy 
calm in this mid-day silence—a sacredness, as if all nature had been 
fearful to disturb the slumbers of universal Pan. 

““T kept, however, straggling on—impiously, it would have been 
thought in Pagan times—between long stretches of garden-walls over- 
hung by fig-trees, the air so profoundly tranquil that I actually heard a 
fruit drop from a bough. Sometimes I was enticed down a mysterious 
lane by the prospect of a crag and a Moorish castle which offered itself to 
view at its termination, and sometimes under ruined arches which crossed 
my path in the most picturesque manner. So I still continued my devious 
course with a pertinacity that annoyed my lazy conductor—past utterance, 


it seems; for during our whole excursion we scarcely exchanged a 
syllable.”—pp. 51—53. 


The monk at last gave way to somnolency, leaving the author to 
hims elfand silence for a time. That silence, in the course of the 
ramble, was at length broken by a musical murmur from a re- 
tired garden-house at the end of a pleasant avenue, and a very 
effective story follows. The music was by a well-known voice— 
that of Donna Francisca, who was lovely and young. ‘ What 
brought you here?” impatiently did the rambler inquire. ‘ Ascend 
and I will tell you,” was the answer. But who should receive him ? 
—not the fascinating songstress, but her sedate mother. The wri- 
ter must give the remainder of the story. 


«© «| know whom you are looking for,’ said the matron; ‘ but it is in 
vain. You have heard, but are not to see, Francisca, who is no longer 
the giddy girl you used to dance with ; her heart is turned—nay, do not 
look so wild—turned, I tell you, but turned to God. A most holy man, 
a saint, the very mirror of piety for his years—he is not yet forty, only 
think !—operated this blessed change. You know how light-hearted, and 
almost indiscreetly so, my poor dear heart’s comfort was. You recollect 
hearing, and you were terribly angry, I remember, that the English 
Padre told the Inviada it was shameful how very rapturously my poor dear 
girl rattled her castauets, and threw back her head, and put forward 
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every other part of her dear little person, at the Factory ball—Shame 
ON HIM, scandalous old crabbed heretic! Well, it so happened that my 
Lord High Almoner came to court upon state affairs, accompanied by the 
precious man I have been talking of—the most exemplary monk in that 
noble convent, and its right hand. One day at Queluz he saw my 
daughter dancing divinely, as you know she did; he heard her sing— 
you know how she warbles—she still warbles; nx said (and he has such 
an eye), that under the veil of all this levity were lurking the seeds of 
grace. ‘I will develope them,’ exclaimed this saint upon earth, in a trans- 
port of holy fervour. So he set about it—anda miraculous metamor- 
phosis did he perform: my gay, my dissipated child, became an example 
of serious piety; no flirting, no racketing, nothing but pious discourse 
with this best of discoursers. Two months passed away in this exemplary 
manner. When the time came for my Lord High Almoner to return, our 
holy friend was in duty bound to accompany him. What was to be done? 
Francisca had forgotten everything and everybody else in this sinful world; 
she existed but for this devout personage ; she lived but in his holy smiles 
when he approved her conduct, and almost died under his reproof when 
any transient little fault of hers occasioned his enjoining her severe pe- 
nances: and I shudder to think how severe they sometimes were; for, 
would you believe it? he has made her submit to flagellation—and, more 
than once, to goadings with sharp points. In due course, the hour of 
departure arrived. ‘ We must all die,’ said Francisca; ‘ my hour is come.’ 
She looked all she said: she pined and languished, and, I am convinced, 
would have kept her word, if I had not said, ‘ Dearest child, there is but 
one remedy: it is the will of God we should go to Alcobaca; and to 
Alcobacga we will go, let all your uncles, cousins, and adorers say what 
they choose to the contrary.’ So we took this house and this garden— 
a nice little garden—only look at these pretty yellow carnations !—and we 
are very happy in our little way, entirely given up to devotion, under the 
guidance of our incomparable spiritual director, who allows us to want 
for nothing, even inthis world. See what fruit! what fine sweatmeats ! 
what a relishing Melgaco ham! look at these baskets !”—pp. 54—58. 


The arriva] of the very spiritual director described, suddenly put 
a stop to the interview ; for it would have been most indiscreet— 
nay, sacrilegious, toremain a moment longer. The very same night 
the monastery of Batalha received him and his companions, where 
in the retirement of his chamber he brooded with indignant feelings 
over Donna Francisca’s coldness to himself, and fervour for the 
monk. The silence of night, and of the scene, which had been 
only interrupted by a nightingale, was at length disturbed by— 


‘‘ The sound of a loud but melancholy voice echoing through the 
arched avenues of a vast garden, pronouncing distinctly these appalling 
words—‘ Judgment! judgment! tremble at the anger of an offended 
God! Woe to Portugal! woe! woe!’ 

** My hair stood on end—lI felt as if a spirit were about to pass before 
me; but instead of some fearful shape—some horrid shadow, such as 
appeared in vision to Eliphaz, there issued forth from a dark thicket a 
tall, majestic, deadly-pale old man: he neither looked about nor above 
him; he moved slowly on, his eye fixed as stone, sighing profoundly ; 
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and at the distance of some fifty paces from the spot where I was sta- 
tioned, renewed his doleful cry, his fatal proclamation :—‘ Woe! woe !’ 
resounded through the still atmosphere, repeated by the echoes of vaults 
and arches; and the sounds died away, and the spectre-like form that 
seemed to emit them retired, I know not how nor whither. Shall I con- 
fess that my blood ran cold—that all idle, all wanton thoughts left my 
bosom, and that I passed an hour or two at my window fixed and 
immovable?” —pp. 72, 73. : 


The being who uttered these dire sounds was a member of the 
convent—a scion of a noble family, who in consequence of Pombal’s 
bloody decrees against the youth’s dearest relatives, and his own 
sufferings, had renounced the world, and become a wasted, austere, 
and gloomy man. After learning these and other particulars in the 
morning, of this sorrowful man, whose appalling words were by his 
brethren looked upon as prophetic, it was announced that high mass 
was to be celebrated. 


‘* We advanced in procession through courts and cloisters and porches, 
all constructed with admirable skill, of a beautiful grey stone, approaching 
in fineness of texture and apparent durability to marble. Young boys of 
dusky complexions, in long white tunics and with shaven heads, were 
busily employed dispelling every particle of dust. A stork and a flamingo 
seemed to keep most amicable company with them, following them 
wherever they went, and reminded me strongly of Egypt and the rites of 
Isis. 

‘We passed the refectory, a plain solid building, with a pierced 
parapet of the purest Gothic design and most precise execution, and 
traversing a garden court divided into compartments, where grew the 
orange trees whose fragrance we had enjoyed, shading the fountain by 
whose murmurs we had been lulled, passed through a sculptured gateway 
into an irregular open space before the grand western facade of the great 
church—grand indeed—the portal full fifty feet in height, surmounted by 
a window of perforated marble of nearly the same lofty dimensions, deep 
as a cavern, and enriched with canopies and imagery in a style that would 
have done honour to William of Wykeham, some of whose disciples or 
co-disciples in the train of the founder’s consort, Philippa of Lancaster, 
had probably designed it, 

“As soon as we drew near, the valves of a huge oaken door were 
thrown open, and we entered the nave, which reminded me of Winches- 
ter in form of arches and mouldings, and of Amiens in loftiness. There is 
a greater plainness in the walls, less panelling, and fewer intersections 
in the vaulted roof; but the utmost richness of hue, at this time of day at 
least, was not wanting. No tapestry, however rich—no painting, how- 
ever vivid, could equal the gorgeousness of tint, the splendour of the 
golden and ruby light which streamed forth from the long series of stained 
windows : it played flickering about in all directions, on pavement and 
on roof, casting over every object myriads ef glowing mellow shadows 
ever in undulating motion, like the reflection of branches swayed to and 
fro by the breeze. We all partook of these gorgeous tints—the white 
monastic garments of my conductors seemed as it were embroidered with 
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the brightest flowers of paradise, and our whole procession kept advane- 
ing invested with celestial colours. 

‘* Mass began as soon as the high prelatic powers had taken their 
stations. It was celebrated with no particular pomp, no glittering splendour, 
but the countenance and gestures of the officiating priests were characterised 
by a profound religious awe. The voices of the monks, clear but deep- 
toned, rose pealing through vast and echoing spaces. The chant was grave 
and simple—its austerity mitigated in some parts by the treble of very young 
choristers. These sweet and innocent sounds found their way to my 
heart—they recalled to my memory our own beautiful cathedral service, 
and—I wept! My companions, too, appeared unusually affected ; their 
thoughts still dwelling, no doubt, on that prophetic voice which never 
failed to impress its hearers with a sensation of mysterious dread.”— 
pp. 81—85. 


It will be allowed that these are very impressive and magnificent 
sketches—the author’s soul sympathising with their spirit, while 


his sound judgment never forsakes him so as to be lost amid the’ 


gorgeous solemnity of his scenes, and the almost intoxicating flow 
of his felicitous language, to a perception of the frailties of mankind 
or the peculiarities of individual characters, which, however, he 
treats with a humorous indulgence. After visiting the mauso- 
leum and sepulchres of kings and princely personages, at the close 
of the religious service just described, and catching the spirit of 
quietude, melancholy, and mottoed device which the sculptured tombs 
breathe, we learn that my Lord High Almoner had set his heart 
upon an omelet, which he eagerly desired might be tossed by the 
author’s divine French cook: nor did such a romantic and sucep- 
tible writer fail to record, not long after, the solemn scenes above 
sketched, that he began to be tired of pompous rites—the splen- 
dour of illumined altars, and saints, and Madonnas—the fumes of 
banquets and incense, and perpetual gormandising, in fusty saloons, 
under still fustier canopies. : 


On the way home of the author and his reverend companions, 
from Alcobaga, they were all three invited to the palace of Queluz, 
the former by the Lord in waiting to the Prince Regent, and the 
latter by the Prince himself. We shall, therefore, now confine 
ourselves to some notices connected with this visit. Mr. Beckford 
soon. learned that the Prince had been greatly disturbed by late ac- 
counts of the state of other parts of Europe, and that he had also 
domestic vexations to combat—the predominant power of his 
Princess, the Infanta Donna Carlotta being one of them. Our au- 
thor’s interview with the Princess, in certain lovely gardens, to 
which it was a rare thing for strangers to have access, we shall 
allow him to describe. She had heard that he could run like a 
grey-hound for swiftness, and wished to be convinced of the truth 
of the report. ‘‘ Nothing so easy,” answered he, to the young no- 
bleman that was sent to invite him to her presence, and whom he 
found seated in the oriental fashion, on a rich velvet carpet, in the 
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egs,of an odoriferous thicket, surrounded by thirty or 
g<women more fascinating than herself. 


' te 


seo $‘How,did you leave the fat waddling monks’ of Alcobava,” saidHer 


‘I hope you did not run races with theif s—but that 
“twould indeed have. been impossible. There,’ continued she,” down! that 
avenuedf youlike, when I clap my hands together, start; your friend Pedro 
pnd twoof my donzellas shall run with you—take caréyou are not beateti.’ 
“ The avenue allotted for this amusing contest was formed of. catalpas 
,jand-orange trees, and as completely smooth and level as any‘coursér; biped 
or-quadruped, upon whom all the bets in the universe were depending, 
scould possibly desire. The signal given, my youthful friend, all ardour, 
all agility, and two Indian-looking girls of fourteen or fifteen, the-vety 
originals, one would have thought, of those graceful creatures we atten 
see represented:in Hindoo paintings, darted forth with amazing swiftness. 
Although,I had given them ten paces in advance, exerting myself im right 
earnest, I soon left them behind, and reached the goal—a marble: statue, 
ered faintly visible by lamps gleaming through transparent yases. ° I 
mught I heard a murmur of approbation; but it was so kept down, under 
‘the terror of disturbing the queen, as to be hardly distinguishable. ) 
yAf/Muy bien, muy bien, said the Princess, in her native Castilian, when 
we, returned to the margin of the velvet carpet upon which she was still 
Sitting reclined, and made our profound obeisances. ‘I see the English- 
can run—report has not deceived me. Now,’ continued her royal 
hness, let me see whether he can dance a bolero; they say he can, and 
ae ‘one of us: if that be true—and I hopeit is, for I abhor unsuccessful 
enterprises—Antonita shall be his partner—and she is by far the best 
dancer that followed me from Spain.’ 
_. “ This command had been no sooner issued, than a low, soft-flowing 
‘choir, of female voices, without the smallest dissonance—without the 
slightest break—smooth, well-tuned, and perfectly melodious—filled my 
acl with such enchantment, that I glided along in a delirium of romantic 
ht. 
‘ My partner, an Andalusian, as full of fire and animation as the bright- 
oak beauties of Cadiz and Seville, though not quite so young as I could 
‘have wished her to be, was rattling her castinets at a most intrepid rate, 
and raising her voice to a higher pitch than was seemly in. these regions, 
when ajuniversal ‘ Hush, hush, hush!’ arrested our movement, suspended 
the, harmonious notes of the choir, and announced the arrival of the Mar- 
quis of Anjeja.”—pp. 207—209. 


, The Marquis was the Lord in waiting upon the Prince, wade was 
sent to summon our author to his presence in a long state gallery. 
But without saying a word about the frivolities or cares of their royal 


highnesses, or of the author’s part in picturing them to our imagin- 
ation; ‘we give the interview with the Prince as our last extract 
‘from’ this polished and impressive volume. 


“ He was standing alone in this vast room, thoughtful, it appeared to 
‘me, and abstracted. He seemed, however, to brighten upon my approach ; 
and although he: was certainly the reverse of handsome, there was? dn 
expression of shrewdness, and at the same time benignity, in his very 
uncommon countenance, singularly pleasing: it struck me that he had a 
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decided look, particularly about the mouth, of his father’s maternal an- 
cestors. John the Fifth having married the Archduchess, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles the Sixth, he had therefore an hereditary claim to those 
wide-spreading, domineering lips, which so remarkably characterised the 
House of Austria, before it merged into that of Lorraine. 

“«* Welcome back from Alcobaga,’ said his Royal Highness to me, 
with the most condescending kindness: ‘I hope your journey was plea- 
sant—how did you find the roads?’ 

« * Not half so bad as I expected, especially upon our return from the 
great convent, the reverend fathers having summoned all their numerous 
dependents to mend them with astonishing expedition: the Lord Abbot 
took care of that.’ 

“ « He takes excellent care of himself, at least,’ observed the Prince— 
‘nobody better. Is it not true that he is become most gloriously cor- 
pulent, and fallen passionately in love with the fine French cookery you 
gave him an opportunity of enjoying ?’ 

‘*]T perceived by this sally that the Grand Prior had been a faithful 
narrator of our late proceedings, as was proved more and more by the fol- 
lowing queries. 

“* You had a stage-play too, had you not? The fathers of Mafra 
have often regaled me with performances of a similar nature ; and many a 
hearty laugh have I had at them, and with them, before now. I dare say 
you must have thought them half out of their senses; their poet particu- 
larly, who, I hear, is one of the most ridiculous buffoons, the most 
impudent blockhead (tolerao) in the kingdom. I shall send for him one 
of these days myself; they say he is highly diverting, and I want some- 
thing to cheer my spirits. Every despatch from France brings us such 
frightful intelligence, that I am lost in amazement and horror; the ship of 
the state in every country in Europe is labouring under a heavy torment— 
God alone can tell upon what shore we shall all be drifted ! 

“ With these prophetic words, most solemnly and energetically pro- 
nounced, the Prince thought fit to dismiss me, honouring me again with 
those affable expressions of regard which his excellent heart never failed 
to dictate. Let me observe, whilst the recollections of the interviews I 
have had with this beneficent sovereign remain fresh in my memory, that 
not one of his subjects spoke their native language—that beautiful har- 
monious language, with greater purity and eloquence than himself. When 
in his graver moods, there was a promptitude, a facility in his diction, most 
remarkable: every word he uttered was to the purpose, and came with 
the fullest force. When he chose to relax—which he certainly was apt 
enough to do more than now and then—a quaint national turn of humour 
added a zest to his pleasantries, that upon my entering heart and soul into 
the idiom of the language, has often afforded me capital entertainment. 
No one knew how to win popular affection, after its own fashion, more 
happily than this well-intentioned, single-minded prince. Had it not been 
for the baneful influence of his despotic consort—her restless intrigues of 
all hues, political as well as private—her wanton freaks of favouritism and 
atrocious acts of cruelty—his reign would have gone down to the latest 


times in the annals of his kingdom, surrounded with a halo of gratitude.” — 
pp. 211—215. 
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Countries between Persia and India, with Reference to the Project 
of Russia marching an Army through them. By E. Stizuna, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. London: Whittaker and Co. 1835. 


A Great and increasing jealousy exists with reference to the pro- 
ject of Russia marching an army through the countries between 
Persia and India, and we are solicitous to do what in us lays to 
keep awake the eye of our countrymen upon the possibility or pro- 
bability of such an attempt. It is well known that the northern 
autocrat has already had missions to Bokhara, Khiva, and Ko- 
jend, and it is reported that some new colonies and establishments 
have been founded by the same power on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian. As says the author of the pamphlet before us, “‘ Russia, 
by its late ascendancy in Persia, its possession of the countries 
situated to the north of the Araxes, and the reputation she has 
acquired in the Turkish territory by her late victories, has become 
a most formidable combatant in the field of Asiatic warfare, and a 
competitor for universal empire in Asia. Having exacted in the 
course of a very inconsiderable time, reparation from her two most 
enfeebled enemies for the expenses of wars conducted on a scale of 
the largest extent, it is scarcely to be expected that she will rest 
contented with this successful display, without reaping the real 
fruit of her power. ‘These beginnings may be nothing else but the 
commencement of a system of the most extensive aggrandisement, 
which, as it is evident, she will never check herself, so nothing but 
the force of an exterior enemy can compel her to restrain her power 
within those bounds necessary for the existence of the neighbouring 
states.” He goes on to express himself well with reference to a 
general European war, and maintains that India will be the field to 
which the most potent powers will direct their forces, as the most 
valuable and interesting prize. The very poverty of the plains of 
Russia, may, as in the case of the northern nations that overran 
the Roman empire, incite them to invade southern countries. The 
way in which they will be able to effect such an invasion of India 
has therefore become a matter of speculation ; ‘‘ and while one 
party contends for the impossibility of such an extensive and long- 
continued warfare, at such an enormous distance from their own 
frontier, the other party points out the route, the facilities of the 
joarney, and the perfect practicability of reaching the banks of the 
{ndus without any serious impediment, and attempts to demon- 
strate the unlikelihood either of defeat or reverse in this contem- 
plated invasion.” The author has, in the small compass of this 
pamphlet, considered the different routes by which such an inyading 
army might proceed; and we shall do little more than glance at 
his statement, presuming that all who feel interested in the subject, 
and that peruse our pages, will have recourse to the production in 
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its entire state, especially, as without some considerable previous 
acquaintance with the geographical position of the countries named, 
or some very distinct map, the narrative would generally amount 
to little more than a string of hard and unintelligible names, that 
could not be remembered, so far as one tenth part of any one route 
is concerned, between Persia and India. 

It is proper, however, before even glancing at the current of the 
author’s narrative and calculations, to take along with us one or 
two things mentioned in his Introduction. The amount of the in- 
formation contained in the pamphlet was collected at the sugges- 
tion of Sir John Keneir M‘Donald, the late envoy in Persia, upon 
his understanding of the author’s intention of returning to India 
vid Khorasan and Afghanistan. Sir John considered that an in- 
vestigation into the condition, capabilities, and military features of! 
those intermediate countries, by which an European army from the 
north or west could penetrate to India was most desirable, especially 
at the time that he spoke of, when the actual posture of affairs in’ 
Persia was very critical. This was in the summer of 1828, when 
the state of our knowledge with regard to the facilities and the im- 
pediments which may tend to aid or retard the progress of a hos- 
tile force, was even more defective than at present: for since that 
period the investigations and discoveries of Burnes and others have 
appeared, which have thrown considerable light upon the subject. 

It may be asked why our author, at such a distant period after: 
the accomplishment of his journey, ard still more after the publi-’ 
cations of later travellers, whose labours and researches have been 
much greater, should thus come forward now. As an answer per- 
sonal to himself, he says, that on his return to Calcutta, the mem- 
bers of the government could not be roused to take an interest in 
the matter, although Sir John M‘Donald’s instructions to him had 
been forwarded to them ; and that as three-and-twenty days in ex- 
cess of his leave of absence had expired, he was deprived of his 
collectorship of Agra for eighteen months. In these circumstances, 
when no desire for the intelligence now published was expressed, it 
could not be expected that the reception he met with should sti- 
mulate him to a hasty production of what he had gathered. 

But besides this explanation, which concerns the public little, he 
lays claim to having shewed the facility and practicability of the 
path which has since been followed with greater success; and ‘cer- 
tainly his pages contain a number of sound statements, and shrewd 
conjectures, that have been verified by more recent journiés’> 
while his beginning with Persia and retaining the original features 
of his paper, will, even at this day, afford acceptable views to those 
who desire to compare information from different sources on the’ 
same subject. We add, that the short, comprehensive, and idis- 
tinct sketch which he gives of localities and other matters, ‘will 
interest some who have not an opportunity to examine much more 
voluminous works. : 

Ex 
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He begins’ with Persia, because it is by its geographical situation 
accessible both to the English and Russian nations’; for he considers 
that the former, from their Eastern empire, have, to an extraor- 
dinary degree, the means of entering Persia from the south; either 
as an enemy or as a friend. But we shall now take the outline of 
his statement in reference to the manner in which an European 
power may proceed to India. 


“ Besides the high road through the middle of Persia, there are three 
other routes by which India might be approached. And first: the’ Rus- 
sians might transport the greater part of their force by water, as far as the 
eastern part of the Caspian, bordering on Khorasan, to Astrabad or its 
vicinity; thence they might march eastward without much opposition; 
and except the pass on the east of that city (Astrabad), they would have 
no other to cross in moving towards Meshid, which is not situated above 
three hundred miles. Thence their route to the Indus would lie through 
Herat and Candahar ; and from the latter place they could either proceed 
by Cabool, or cross to the south of the Kohi Suliman, and leaving Ghiz- 
nee on the left, make for Deera Khan, or the vicinity ‘of Bukkur, a 
strong fort situated on the Indus. 

“Secondly: They might, perhaps, by allying themselves to the people of 
Oorgunge, pass through their territories, reach the Amoo, and then Bok- 
hara, whence they might pass down the river by Charjoo, Kirchee, Ank- 
hoee, to Balkh, where, having staid to receive and collect supplies for a 
long march, and cattle sufficient to convey provisions, they might after- 
wards undertake their journey across the Himalayah by Bamian, or in 


“amore easterly direction (if the season admitted of it), over the Hin- 


doo Cosh itself, which, although colder, presents a better road for a large 
army. After crossing this belt of hills, they would find themselves at Ca- 
bool, whence to the Indus is a march of about ten or twelve days, and 
might be accomplished with facility ; although, no doubt, the road is some- 
what difficult, and lies over a mountain tract, bounded on the right by the 
Kohi Sutfeed; and this is a range which runs from the northern hills to 
the last-mentioned one, and, in fact, joins them to each other. In summer- 
time this small belt is uncovered by snow; but at the time I passed it there 
was a good deal of snow as far as Jullalabad. After the latter place, the 
Khyber range must be passed; a range infested by a very wild tribe, who 
are accustomed to plunder travellers and kaffilahs, and would, no doubt, 
prove troublesome to an invading army. Peshawar liesin a fine, open, ex- 
tensive, and fruitful plain, on the eastern face of the Khyber range: this 
valley extends east all the way to the Indus, bounded on the south by a 
continuation of the Khyber range, which runs across the Attock; and on 
the north by the low but gradually ascending ranges of the Himalayah. 
Thirdly : The last way in which the Russians could approach India, after 
reaching the Sehon, would be down the valley formed by it as far as Ko- 
jend, passing Otrar, Shahrook, and Tashkend, in their way. Thence the 
road to Samurkhund would be short and unimpeded down the highly cul- 
tivated valley of the Sogd, which abounds in every necessary, if not every 
luxury of life: thence they might, as before-mentioned, proceed to Ca- 
bool and the Indus.’’—pp. 9— 12. . ¥ 
The author goes at a considerable length into the consideration 
of each of these routes, discussing the geographical facilities or ob- 
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stacles, and the character of the nations and tribes as you.go along. 
While we do no more than refer to the pages before us, for a detail 
on the points thus embraced, we may state as the decided impression 
upon our minds, conveyed by the author’s account, , that.the impe- 
diments would be prodigious, to any invading army, such as the 
one contemplated, not to speak of the climates of the countries that 
would have to be traversed, and the destructive distempers which 
arise therefrom. Have not diseases been as injurious as lost 
battles ? Bonaparte’s Russian campaign, and the Wal tien expe- 
dition are instanced. 


- The countries through which armies from the West would be likely 
to pass, in making an attack on the north-west quarter of India, are situ- 
ated in the temperate zone. The northern parts of Persia are highly ele- 
vated, and, both from this cause and their northern latitude, are subject to 
excessive cold for many weeks, if not months, during the year, which is 
represented by Sir John M‘Donald and other travellers to be more painful 
of endurance than that of most northern climes. Many of the valleys are 
elevated from three to four thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
the tops of the higher hills are covered with snow for nearly eight out of 
the twelve months. In the southern provinces, on the contrary, the heat 
is excessive during the greater part of the summer. The deserts of Ker- 
man, and all the districts situated on the southern shore, or on the Persian 
Gulf, are intolerable from heat, wind, and a clouded atmosphere, thickened 
with minute particles of sand. 

“In one part of Turkey, ¢. e. in Asia Minor, the Russians, in their last 
campaign under Marshal Paskewitch, suffered severely from pestilential 
disorders soon after they had left Persia. 

“The parts which are deemed the most unhealthy in all Persia are the 
province of Mazinderan, and the countries that lie on the coast of the 
Caspian. A traveller named Dr. Cooke has given a most distressing de- 
scription of the effects of an epidemic that prevailed in Mazinderan, and 
with which he himself was attacked. He ascribes it to various causes, 
but none of them are satisfactory. He alludes to the fruits as being very 
prejudicial; and so far I think him correct. ‘The climate and sudden 
changes, together with the frequent rains, conspire to render this part of 
Persia peculiarly unhealthy. Khorasan is perhaps as healthy as any part 
of Persia, and the people as robust : on the very easternmost part of it, how- 
ever, there is one tract very insalubrious; viz. the banks and vicinity of the 
Moorgaub river. Travelle:s who visit these productive parts in the end 
of autumn are very subject to severe attacks of fever, which frequently 
prove fatal. When I was in Meshid, a kaffilah arrived from that neigh- 
bourhood, and several of those who had accompanied it suffered. . When I 
afterwards visited the valley of the Moorgaub, I found that the most ma- 
lignant fevers had prevailed a month previously among the inhabitants, 
and that the people who remained there in the autumn were subject to 
these disorders. This known unhealthiness caused the valley to be de- 
serted fora short time, and the people to remove to more wholesome spots.” 
—pp. 64—67. 

The author proceeds to state that the autumn months are more 
trying in northern Persia than other portions of the year ; that the 
heat of the country, south and east of Sestan is immoderate ; that 
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the desert inhabited by the Turkomans is exposed to pernicious 
winds from the Caspian ; and that these people are subject to dis+ 
eases of the eye, arising from the impalpable sand contained in the 
atmosphere, combined with the refraction of the sun’s rays. But 
other climates and diseases would have to be encountered ; and 
though in many instances these climates are in themselves by no 
means unhealthy or insalubrious, still the very variety of them may 
be supposed trying to the constitution; for instance— 


‘“‘ The climate of Bokhara is consided in some degree better than that 
of Khorasan. Being situated at a greater distance from the equator, and 
being so far inland, the changes of season are more gradual; but the win- 
ter is very severe. The autumn months here, as in Persia, are unconge- 
nial to the human frame, and fevers are the consequence. The disease, 
however, most remarked by travellers is that of the worm bred in the leg, 
the process used in the extraction of which is both long and tedious. The 
swamps of Kundooz, near Balkh, and several places in the vicinity of the 
latter town, are in the autumn most destructive, not only to visitors, but to 
the inhabitants and residents themselves. The malignancy of the fever 
may be estimated from its effect on the party of poor Mr. Moorcroft, who 
was himself the first victim. Mr. Guthrie followed; and Mr. Trebeck 
lingered out a month, with a mind subdued by disease, forseeing his own 
fate in the loss of the friends whom he mourned; his last days were em- 
bittered by the treachery of those in whose protection he had confided, and 
harassed by jealousies and want of union among his servants. The cholera 
morbus, when I was at Khoolum, carried off a great number of the popu- 
lation of the town. 

*« The tract between Khoolum and Cabool is of course subject to all the 
changes of climate and atmosphere usually experienced in highly elevated 
regions. The diseases are few, and require no particular observation. In 
one part of this region, the snow lies nearly the whole of the year. 

‘‘ The. climate of the Afghan country must be esteemed excellent, and 
may be characterized, although so far south, as European : the temperature 
is increased by its general elevation. The winter at Ghisnee is pecu- 
liarly severe ; at Cabool the snow lies for a considerable time : Peshawar, 
on the contrary, suffers from violent heat, as observed by Mr. Elphinstone, 
which is likewise the case with the most southern districts. No peculiar 
diseases appear to harass the existence of this interesting people, who live 


ina locality very much favoured dy Providence, as far as climate and pro- 
ductions are concerned.’’—pp. 68—70. 


Owing to moral as well as physical obstacles, an invasion of 
India on the part of Russia, seems at present to be most proble- 
matical. Butif she should lay her hands upon Persia, without 
suffering in her other dominions or from internal division, a great 
stride undoubtedly would thus be made towards our eastern empire. 
The author suggests other possibilities, that we think might serve 
as stepping-stones to the autocrat, in a way much more likely to 
endanger British India than the unknown power supposed by the 
author. Still his caution is valuable, against whomsoever it may be 
directed, and we shall copy it. 


“T conceive that the introduction of European sentiments and im- 
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provements into the central governments of Asia will very probably 
have the effect of consolidating the rule of some potent state interme- 
diate between Persia, Russia, and India, and of uniting the inhabitants, 
facilitating intercourse, and increasing their wealth and resources. The 
possibility of states whose names are unknown to us at present suddenly 
rising into importance, is proved by facts of history, and by the nume- 
rous invasions of Hindostan, to ward off which little or no preparation 
seems to have beenzmade. 

“ The central Asiatic tract adverted to is, and has been for a series of 
years, in a state of the greatest confusion, and almost without a govern- 
ment: civil wars, domestic feuds, and predatory excesses, have consumed 
its resources, and destroyed the inhabitants. The Tartars, Turkomans, 
Usbecks, Khorasmians, and Afghans, have all been formidable tribes, 
and, when united under powerful chiefs, have frequently subdued Persia 
and India, where resistance was found useless. The Mongols subject to 
Genghis Khan also invaded the confines of Europe; and his grandson, 
Batou Khan, conquered the Russians and overran Poland. 

‘‘ No dependence can be placed on the continuance of the present dis- 
tracted state of the Afghans, the Usbecks, and the Turkomans, or in the 
unwarlike disposition of the people more remotely situated, who inhabit 
the steppes lying between Russia and Bokhara, the borders of the lakes, 
and the mountainous regions on the north-west of China. Of these 
latter races we are entirely ignorant; but the tract they occupy we have 
no reason to suppose either barren or without its due portion of popula- 
tion; in fact, from its being situated in a temperate climate, possessing 
numerous rivers, lakes, streams, and fertile pasturages, if not large 
sources of mineral wealth—we may be inclined to form a very favour- 
able opinion, both in regard to the number of people and the products of 
their country. It seems certain, that, whatever the present state of these 
countries may be, in former times very large bodies of men were fur- 
nished and equipped by them. 

‘In these remote and sequestered parts, peopled with races whose 
affections have been long alienated by the imbecility of their rulers, the 
minds of men would appear highly favourable to the assumption of the 
sovereignty by any powerful and energetic individual chief who would 
lead them on to conquest and victory. It is such a combination which 
India has to fear; and it is the duty and interest of Russia, England, and 
China, to watch over the movements of these intermediate wild tribes, to 
protect their frontiers from attack, and frustrate any hostile movements, 
to confine them to their present limits, and to prevent future incursions. 
China hes been long compelled to adopt this salutary policy on its fron- 
tiers.”’—pp. 71—73. 

It is recommended by the author in these circumstances, that a 
treaty should be entered into between England and Russia, with 
a view to check the heart-burnings and jealousies that exist and 
are on the increase, relative to our eastern possessions, defining 
their boundaries, so that if violated, explanations might be de- 
manded. But he must have more reliance in the strength of 
treaties, and of Russian diplomatic honesty, than we have, who can 
suppose that such a pretext would be anything better than a screen 
to aggression, or excuse for the very thing ostensibly guarded 
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against. But we assent to the following views, which should act as 
an appeal to. England’s magnanimity and wisdom. | 

“ If Englishmen are not permitted to. enter the armies of the states. 
interior “Asia, by the suspension of the Enlistment Bill, foreigners vil 
certainly not scruple, as they have already shewn, to train the forces o 
these;countries, and teach them the art of war @ /a Européen. And what «| 
should prevent Russian officers from entering the service of the Khans of’, 
Khiva,,, Bokhara, and Andegan, to discipline their irregular troops?» Their 
Khans,of these and all the neighbouring states, are exceedingly anxious): 
to have European artillerymen, both to increase the number and to serve), 
their guns. — : a 

“Tn the course of five years such a progress may be made by these pepe. ,. 
ple‘in the military art as will astonish not only Persia and India, but even 
Europe; and these rude and unlettered Asiatics—these plunderers, slave- _ 
sellers, and traffickers in human flesh—may of a sudden start up, and claim 
a portion of the usurped conquests of Genghis Khan, their ancestor, and 
lay ‘waste with fire and sword the fruitful countries of the west and south; 
at all-events, it appears clear to me that these long-neglected countries will 
soon undergo an alteration, and that the evils or benefits of war, if not the 
march of intellect, will shortly cause a very considerable change in their 
moral and physical condition. 

“For such a change it behoves England to be prepared, if she is not 
ready to second and direct it toher own advantage. This throwing off of old 
habits, sentiments, and prejudices, and the adoption of new and opposite 
ones, by these remotely situated tribes and nations, must be watched with 
vigilance and assiduity. ‘To shew, by some slight attention now, that we 
feel interested in their welfare, may secure to us great influence hereafter 
in their concerns; and we should make them sensible that we are disposed 
to cultivate their acquaintance and acquire their friendship. Such friendly 
intercourse would cost us little or nothing, and be attended with ad- 
vantage. 

“The condition of the Afghans, more particularly at the present mo- 
ment, demands our attention, Their country has long been subject to 
anarchy : the people want a settled government, and would gladly see 
tranquillity restored by our influence. The character of Euglishmen, 
thanks to Mr, Elphinstone, and all other gentlemen who have visited that 
country, stands very high with the people and their rulers, for honour, 
generosity, and good faith. Knit by an intimate alliance with the Af- 
ghans, having the assistance of their forces and the resources of their coun- 
try to depend on, we should be able with facility to repel all attacks of 
Russia, or of any other state. Even the natural boundary of the Hindoo 
Cosk and Paropamisian range would do much to stop the progress of a hos- 
tile’ movement, should not a man be employed in their defence; but the’ 
passés ofthese ranges and the friendship of the Afghans secured, we might — 
thembid' defiance to a combination of European forces to invade our East- 
ern;dominions. ’—pp. 75—78. L “v3 


Wethave now only to add, as shown in the Appendix to thisan+'”: 


teresting publication, that the result of the estimate of the distance! +» 


between Delhi and Asterabad, as made from such authorities ‘as’ 
were available to the author, is 1,900 miles. A Leiig 
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Art. VI.— Geological Report of an Examination ‘made in } d34, ce Aas 
Elevated Country between the Missouri and Red Rivers, “By, a 
Fearuerstonsavuen, U.S. Geologist. Washington. 18356. »{qja)ro: 


In Europe, geology of late years has as‘a science made:rapid «prow? 
gréss.. A great portion of this quarter of the globe has' been ekaw 
mined with unwearied energy, by men of the most eminent acquire- A 
ments, and who have brought to the task all the aids which minera. ~ 
logical and chemical learning contain ; and now they cal! for similar 
investigations of the western continent. The mineral resources of 
the United States are no doubt rich and varied, and probably upon 

a scale commensurate with the grandeur of the other physical fea- 
tures of the country. As yet, indeed, as a science, maton its, prac- 
tical application, geology in America has been but very partially, 
studied. The present Report, however, intimates that the subjects 
beginning to obtain that consideration on the part of the American : 
Houses of Congress, which its importance deserves ; and.weamay 
confidently hope, that mighty accessions and many new lights wilt: 
ere long be contributed to this highly interesting field “of “philoso+ 
phical research, which is singularly calculated to enlarge the’ ittel- 
lectual powers, and to lead to the discovery of inexhaustible sources’ ” 
of national wealth. What would England be without her mitiey Of" 
metals ?—what would her manufactures be without her coals ? Th’ 
this country, mining is conducted with the greatest enterprise, 
through a confidence placed in geological indications. The author 
of the lucid and talented Report before us, mentions a coal-mining 
operation now conducting at Monkwearmouth, near Sunderland, 
which was commenced upon the sole ground of an entire reliance 
in geological principles, and without any indication of coal cropping 
on the surface. The shaft was sunk through a group of: calcareous 
rocks, which were supposed, from the immutability which rocks ‘are 
believed to preserve as to the order of superposition to each other, 
to overlie certain coal veins seen in contiguous parts of the cotintry. 
The shaft was sunk 344 feet beneath the surface before any coal ‘was 
found; they then reached a small seam of one and a half inches 
in thickness. After encountering incredible difficulties in stop- 
ping an influx of water that had frequently almost overpowered them, 
they proceeded to a depth of 1,000 feet, when it became; neces- 
sary to invest more, capital in pumps of greater capacity,,and, this, 
without, meeting more coal, for the proprietors. had confidence -in 
their-caJculations. They therefore persevered until at a:depthcof 
1,478 feet below the level of high water mark, they, reached aiveby 
valuable seam of fine.coal, and have actually carried, the,shaft;te Va 
depth, of 1,800 feet, in order to reach a vein long worked :in -other 
situations, and, which they are confident. will, repay all,the mitlay,of 
capital, and become a source of great wealth,; ., In fact, ini Sngland, 
the mineralogical branch of geology has been so closely and practi- 
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cally studied, that the profession of mineral surveyor has grown out 
of. it, though entirely unknown. at present in America. As the 
author correctly states, in estimating the value of an estate with us, 
the capacity of the agricultural surface is not alone considered, but 
a great importance is attached to the probable perpendicular value 
of every acre, as it can be computed upon geological principles. 

The exigencies of society in England have reached a stage to 
which America is advancing. As one indication of this fact, the 
author of this Report was instructed by the government in the sum- 
mer of last year, to repair to some point on the northern boundary 
of the territory of Arkansas, and personally inspect the mineral and 
geological character of the highlands and water sheds where the 
public lands are situated, of that elevated country lying between the 
Missouri river and Red river, known under the designation of the 
Ozark mountains; and he seems from his report to have been emi- 
nently well qualified to perform the task required of him, not only 
from his acquaintance with the discoveries of the most distinguished 
European geologists, but by the extent and closeness of his own ob- 
servations, without which practical inquiry, the science can never 
be advanced—geology being strictly and entirely a science of obser- 
vation. The Report has also this recommendation, that it makes the 
discoveries he describes, as plain to the intelligence of all, as the 
nature of the subject will admit; and although we shall not follow 
him in his reasonings or statement of facts, with any degree of par- 
ticularity, the result of his 4,600 miles of a journey of which upwards 
of 3,000 were effected by land, is the establishment of the fact, that 
there are in the state of Missouri and the territory of Arkansas, an 
amount of the ores of lead and iron, of an excellent quality, not only 
more than adequate to any estimate of the domestic consumption of 
the United States, but such as may justify the expectation that it 
will form an important element of commerce hereafter. The author 
also considers that he has obtained this result—that the extensive in- 
vestigations which he has made, go, without exception, to strengthen 
the opinion he formerly held, as to the series of rocks in the United 
States being the natural equivalent of that observed in Europe ; 
whence he infers, that the causes which operated to bring the rocks 
there into the particular order of superposition they preserve, have 
operated in America, and probably have acted upon the whole crust 
of the earth. The few extracts that we are about to make will go 
to the support of these views, and also to inspire us with a bound- 
less'idea of the physical wealth and capabilities of America. | One 
of the discoveries was that of a remarkably rich locality in iron, 
which yields about sixty-five per cent., though found upon trial 
not to weld easily, which he attributes to an excess of sulphur. 
The account of the discovery is in these words :— . 

“Having completed my exam‘nations of the lead mines, I pursued a 
southerly course, with the intention of visiting the district of primitive 
rocks, as it had been described to me, which Jies on about the same pa- 
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rallel with the heads of the Merrimack river. At a considerable distance 
I perceived very lofty hills of a different aspect from any I had yet crossed, 
and having an abrupt and stony ascent. The rocks upon the slope of the 
chain are for a considerable distance denuded, and present a well defined 
syenite. ‘The chain at a distance appears to run N.E. and S. W., but, 
upon crossing it, and examining it inside, it deflected into a crateri-form, 
reminding me, in some of its features, of some ancient volcanoes I had 
seen. In various portions of this district I found varieties of greenstone, 
alternating with some horizontal rocks entirely quartzose, and containing 
no lime. Upon one lofty hill of syenite I found immense breadths of this 
siliceous rock, extremely and ponderously impregnated with iron; and at 
a distance of about a mile from this, the iron increasing in quantity in the 
intermediate distance, I came upon one of the rarest natural metallic spec- 
tacles I have ever seen. Upon a mound sparingly covered with trees, I 
observed a veinlike mass of submagnetic iron, and having a bright metallic 
fracture, of a steel-gray colour. ‘This vein was about one hundred and 
fifty feet above the surface of the adjacent plain, and at the surface had the 
appearance of being roughly paved with black pebbles of iron, from one to 
twenty pounds weight; beneath the surface it appeared to be a solid mass. 
I measured the vein from east to west full fire hundred feet, and I traced 
it north and south one thousand nine hundred feet, until it was covered 
with the superficial soil. Unusual as is the magnitude of the superficial 
cubic contents of this vein, yet it must be insignificant to the subterranean 
quantity. This extraordinary phenomenon filled me with admiration. 
Here was a single locality of iron offering all the resources of Sweden, and 
of which it was impossible to estimate the value by any other terms than 
those adequate to alla nation’s wants. Upon a more minute investigation 
of the country, I found other similar metallic beds, though not of an equal 
extent, and all upon the public lands. 

‘“ This syenitic chain comes up through the calcareo-siliceous beds of 
the country, extends for several miles, and stands separated from all other 
intrusive rocks, as far as my investigations permitted me to observe: some 
parts of it are traversed by veins of trap, none which came under my 
observation exceeding a breadth of two inches. At present, I am dis- 
posed to believe that it is an independant mass of intrusive matter, which 
has been erupted in the most remote periods, and I leave it to future phi- 
losophical observers to decide whether it is cotemporaneous with the 
injection of the metallic veins which I have described. It is highly pro- 
bable that the shattered veins which have been before spoken of, and their 
parts left in different positions on their edges, have been rendered so by 
accidents posterior to their origin. ‘The proximate causes do not require 
to be looked for at a great distance ; the neighbouring intrusive masses of 
syenite announce subterranean operations of great magnitude to have been 
at some period at work, and we have evidence that the adjacent country 
is occasionally subjected to volcanic action, perhaps attended with electric 
power of great extent, from the violent concussions to which it was sub- 
jected in 1812, when New Madrid and its vicinity, and the neighbouring 
country to aconsiderable distance, were so agitated. Upon that occasion, 
extensive districts were raised and drepressed, old lakes were choked up, 
and new ones formed. New Madrid is not one hundred miles froin’ these 
shattered veins: the influence of the earthquake of 1812 was felt im their 
vicinity ; and we can easily conceive of an electric force passing through 
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these: veins at some other period, and bringing them into the disrupted 
situation in which we now find them.”—pp. 51—53. 


oAt another place, called Magnet Cove, magnetic iron abounds; 
and:such is the influence of the mass in that place, that the needle 
will not traverse on approaching it. The hot springs of the 
Washita, so great an object of curiosity to men of science, though 
httle known to the rest of the world, are sixteen miles distant 
from the Magnet Cove, conferring upon that district a character of 
the highest geological interest. His description of them and the 
valley in which they are found, runs thus :— 


“« This valley, which runs about north and south, and divides two lof 
ridges of old red sandstone, extends about eight hundred yards, and then 
deflects to the west. At the foot of the eastern ridge, which is about five 
hundred feet high. flows a lively stream, which rises in the hills to the 
northeast: this ridge has, towards the top, a dense growth of pine and: 
oak trees, amongst which are strewed fragments of the rock, often very 
ferruginous, and pieces of a strong band of ironstune which traverses the 
ridge in the direction of N.N.E. and S.S. W., and dipping S. E. with 
the sandstone, at an angle of about 45 deg. There is, also, some con- 
glomerate on this hill, held together by ferruginous cement. The stream, 
for a considerable distance, runs upon the grauwacke slate, upon which 
the sandstone rests. I had entered the valley but a short distance before 
I saw, on the flank of the east ridge, a rock of a totally different character 
from that constituting the ridge, impending, like a curtain, down to the 
stream, and I at once recognised it for a travertin deposited by the mineral 
waters. ‘The curtain, with some intervals, extends along the stream for 
about four hundred yards from the slope of the ridge, presenting some- 
times abrupt escarpments of from fifteen to twenty-five feet, and at other 
times showing itself in points and coves advancing into and receding from 
the stream. This travertin extends back east from the stream about one 
hundred and fifty yards, leaning upon the acclivity of the old red sand-stone, 
to’ where several powerful springs are now situated. Some of the springs 
rise in the bed of the stream ; one very fine spring rises in its west bank, 
and numerous others, of which perhaps thirty rather copious ones are 
found at various heights on the ridge, rising through the old red sandstone 
rock. Of springs of feebler force there are a great many. Sometimes one 
or more of these are said to disappear, and it is certain that new ones'are 
frequently breaking out. Some of them issue from the rock at an ele+ 
vation of at least one hundred feet from the valley where the present log 
cabins are built, and where a flourishing village will no doubt exist ere 
long. A more beautiful and singularly convenient situation for a town 
cannot be imagined; for, by the aid of the simplest frames to support 
spouts, the hot water may be conveyed to the houses in great profusion, 
for baths and medical purposes, as well cs for domestic uses. Upon 
repeated trials with my register thermometers, I found the water of some 
of the principal springs to be 150 deg. of Fahrenheit, and [ never found it 

her, although I should not doubt that, during very dry weather, when 
the mineral springs were not attenuated by the atmospheric waters, the 
would mark afew degrees more. But, during my stay, I always foun 
the ‘water hot énough to make my tea without any further boiling, as well 
as to wash my clothes. Indeed, in this locality, the hot water is so abun- 
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dant that I found it often troublesome to procure that whith ‘was cold, for 
the hot springs occupying a breadth equal to four hundred “yards‘of* the 
base of the ridge, all the hot water was discharged into the°creek; which 
in many parts was of a temperature just fitted for a warm bath; and*what 
further assists to keep up its temperature, is the great number) of hot 
springs rising through the slate at the bottom of the brook : this: can: We 
seen at almost a hundred places; and although the water does not scald 
the hand there, still, upon insinuating my fingers a few inches below. the 
ground at the edge of the stream, I was obliged to retire them instantly, 
having more than once burnt them in that way. If this stream were 
turned, it is incredible the quantity of water of a temperature perhaps 
always equal to 145 deg. Fahrenheit, which might be obtained. During the 
summer droughts, when the stream is low, no fish are ever seen in it, the 
water being too hot; but when the seasen arrives for the cold waters to 
enter the stream in considerable quantities, then trout, perch, and other 
fish are taken in all parts of it. I was told, however, that at other por 
tions of the summer, when the whole volume of the stream was not’so 
much heated, the fish would sometimes come up the brook in those parts 
where no springs came through the slate, but always swam at a particular 
depth; when crumbs of bread were dropped into them, they rose to them, 
but stopped when they reached the stratum of hot water, which, being 
rarefied, was at the top. Frogs and snakes, when forced into the hot 
water, or falling in inadvertently, immediately stretch themselves out and 
die. These mineral hot waters, except one or two of the springs, which 
are slicht chalybeates, are tasteless, having not the least saline trace.”— 
pp. 64—66. 


These thermal waters rise in a very limpid state, but as soon 
as they get into motion, and their parts become exposed to the 
atmosphere, a mineral deposite commences, attaching itself to dead 
leaves, and any thing that serves for a point of adhesion. This 
deposite, in the course of time fills up the course of the water, 
when it has to form another channel. These waters annu allyper- 
form very admirable cures of chronic complaints incident to southern 
climates. In describing some prairies, the author says they were 
covered with fossils, and bottomed upon immense beds of’ rotten 
limestone, derived from the testaceous remains of certain mollusca, 
entire shells of which in a soft state are still imbedded in the broken 
down masses once composed of shells. He has a theory regarding 
these prairies, which is worth quoting. ed 

** In relation to those areas which have received the appellation of 
prairies, from their surfaces, denuded of timber, being at. certain seasons. 
covered with long grass, [ am not of the opinion of those who think ,t, 
all prairies have originally been produced by firing the timber annual Z 
and thus, by repeated combustions, destroying the timber as well.as the. 
sprouts. That much ground has been denuded by such means, I.wouk 
admit, and the cause certainly would appear a sufficent. one. for those; 
prairie districts to which no other cause apparently could be assigned... By, 
whatever method plants begin first to germinate in such ,deposites,,atig. 
evident, as I have before stated, that where the vegetable matter is thin,. 
and the season unfavourable, they are liable to perish; and where, they 
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‘would not altogether perish, it must be remembered that thiscountry was 


stocked, as the more distant prairies still are, with buffalo, which would, 
by their periodical occupation of the country in numberless herds, assist 
in-exterminating plants of a vigourless constitution. These may be enu- 
merated among the efficient causes of a prairie or meadow state of exten- 
sive tracts of country. This view of the subject is somewhat strengthened 
by the fact of plants, in modern times, encroaching on the prairies; for I 
have observed they encroach on the sides where vegetable matter has been 
washed and accumulated, finding a nutritious bed there, into which they 
can push their innumerable delicate fibres, secured from the devastating 
teeth and hoofs of the buffalo, which have now all left this part of the 
country; for where man settles, that animal never remains long. But 
there is also another view of the subject. 

‘* These vast prairies of the west, as well as the diminutive ones in 
question, must be admitted to be ancient floors of the ocean. When it 
abandoned them, they were, of course, without plants; and unless we 
admit their spontaneous growth, we must suppose them to have germinated 
from seeds derived from plants growing on lands which had been left with 
a higher level than the ocean, before it receded from these prairies. Their 
borders would, of course, be planted first, apd thus we can conceive of 
every new generation of plants giving some of its seeds to the winds and 
the ivaters, and gradually extending the forests, like the present mem- 
bers of the human family, advancing upon, and settling the country for 
the uses of posterity. This seems a more natural and just method of 
aceounting for the immense prairies of the West, and the pampas of the 
southern portion of the South American continent, than conjectural 
opinions founded on a convenient method adopted by the Indians of se- 
curing their game, and which they have practised at all times, certainly 
with the effect of thinning, but without destroying the timber, as we know 
from the immense forests of Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, which were once annually fired by the Indians, 
to burn the high grass, that they might better see their game—a practice 
which destroyed the undergrowth, but only thinned the trees; and now 
that the Indians have left these countries, we find the undergrowth rapidly 
occupying the ground again. Before we receive opinions altogether hypo- 
thetical in relation to the cause of the prairie condition of land, it seems 
as if we were bound to inquire what was their first condition, consistent 
with the geological fact that they are ancient floors of the ocean. It, 
therefore, appears to me to be probable that many of these prairies have 
never, since the ocean left them, been covered by any vegetables of greater 
importance than the gramina. Under this view of the matter, it is con- 
sistent to suppose, what is personally known to me to be the fact in many 
observed instances, that trees and plants may be transplanted to those 
prairies with perfect success.””—pp. 76—78. 

When speaking of the Arkansas river, the author states, that 
like some others in the same region, it is subject to a constant 
change in its course, and that a small circumstance will lead to the 
deflection of this noble stream, the mere lodgment of a single tree 
becoming often the commencement of a bar that will throw the 
current to the other side, which, beating against a low and weak 
part of the alluvial bank, will, in a short time, if the bank happens 
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to form a reach there, wear its way through, leaving an island and 
a chain of lagoons in its old bed. Every thing in the yet uncul- 
tivated districts seems to be upon a magnificently great scale ; even 
that of desolation is perfect. 


“In the vicinity of the Mammelle mountain is an immense swamp, 
through part of which I passed, and which contains, perhaps, thirty thou- 
sandacres. The timber on each side, being much killed by the water, 
stands dead in innumerable lofty bare masts, forming a picture of perfect 
desolation. ‘The cypress, the cotton-wood poplar, and the populus mo- 
nilifera, the hackberry, the triple-thorned acacia, and many other trees, 
attain an immense size here. The lagoons in this swamp extend for 
several miles where the old bed of the river was; wild geese, ducks, 
and other aquatic birds, are here in incredible numbers, as well as swans 
occasionally. Nothing can be more singular than the aspect of the trees 
in this wild place. Their trunks appeared to be painted red for about 
fifteen feet from the ground; at that height a perfectly level red line ex- 
tended through the whole forest, marking the rise of the waters at the last 
great inundation, which occurred in June, 1833, when the Arkansas rose 
thirty feet. Millions of acres of rich bottom land of these countries are 
thus rendered useless, and can never be brought to their intrinsic value 
but by levées, constructed at particular points, to keep out the waters 
from the direct course of the river, and the back waters of the bayous that 
empty into the river. Until measures of this kind are taken, these dis- 
tricts will be a nuisance to the settlers, both in respect of their insalubrity, 
and their being the resort of the numerous gangs of wolves which infest the 
country. I spent one night in the swamp alluded to, that of the 22nd of 
November last. The thermometer had fallen to 24 deg. Fahrenheit, and 
strong ice was making. The noise made by the incessant howling and 
yelling of these animals exceeded any thing I had ever heard, some barking 
in one tone, some screaming in another, as if each was suffering bodily 
pain. This uproar is generally loudest just before the approach of day, 
and appears intended as a signal for stragglers to come into the wil- 
derness, where they usually crouch during the day. 

“From this point of the river downto its mouth, adistance of about 
three hundred miles, a fine opportunity presents itself of studying not 
only the structure of this vast body of rich alluvial land, but of the 
action of the river, and I passed a week in following it to its junction 
with the Mississippi, landing, and examining the country at many in- 
teresting points. ‘The whole line presents a succession of reaches, sand 
bars, and mutations, produced in the manner I have before mentioned, 
and the serpentine course thus established doubles the distance. Its 
general course to the Mississippi is southeast, but it is constantly, every 
five or six miles, describing curves, and following the direction of south- 
west and northeast. The channel is thus alternately on the right and 
left bank of the river. Sometimes an extensive sandy beach will project 
itself from the opposite shore, and just so far into the channel as to render 
it very difficult to get over with a boat drawing three feet. These beaches 
sometimes cover more than fifty acres of land, and are thrown up by the 
stream as it abrades the banks at the foot of which it runs. The banks 
being thus constantly undermined by the action of the river, immense 
masses of timber, together with the lofty canes, twenty to twenty-five 
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feet high, that grow up with it, fall into the river with the earth about 
their roots, and thus at the same time form the snags and sawyers which 
embarrass the stream, and a point of resistance which gives a new direc- 
tion to it. Sometimes, during the great freshets which descend from the 
upper country, the river not only breaks through the reaches of land which 


jut out into the river, but absolutely gets under the extensive sand beaches, 


and lifting them up above the general Jevel of the country, deposits them 
upon it. In this way, [ have observed considerable portions of rich plan- 
tations, distant several hundred yards from the edge of the river, buried 
several feet deep beneath a barren sand. At other times, the freshets 
plough the whole of the vegetation up from the ground for thirty or forty 
acres, and deposit it in a mass, with all its timber, upon some beach 
lower down. This is the general character of the Arkansas as I have ob- 
served it for several hundred miles, and I have been told by those who 
have visited it nearer to its sources, that it has, in some places, abraded 
the whole surface of the country for several miles in width.”—pp. 84—86. 


What the ingenuity of man is yet to accomplish over the surface 
of such regions, or dig from the bowels of the subjacent strata, we 
may believe will at some period be on a scale in some degree com- 
mensurate with the features and capabilities of these parts. The 
author thinks that a much greater number than fifty millions of in- 
habitants have yet to establish themselves in those fertile alluvial 
territories, penetrated as they are by many thousands of miles of 
river navigation; where the amount produced of sugar and cotton, 
that at present excites the admiration of mankind, will be referred 
to as the germ of production hereafter, and where all the arts and 
features of peace and traffic will have their seat, though at present 
these immense regions be but slightly known. The prospect is 
splendid and cheering. 

Although the opinions submitted by the author in 1828 to the 
Geological Society of London, as to the series of rocks of the United 
States being the natural equivalent of that observed in Europe, be 
strengthened by the investigations recorded in this report, it is also 
true, he tells us, that that remarkable portion called the oolitic for- 
mation, lying above the coal measure, has not yet been found. But 
in every country where geology has hitherto been practically studied, 
some part or other of the series is wanting. The author continues— 


« At many points of our Atlantic coast, including the city Washington, 
there is no rock intervening between the superficial detritus and the gneiss, 
which is the lowest rock but one of the whole series. Localities, with 
imperfect arrangements of this nature, are like a harp, where, though 
some of the party-coloured chords may be wanting, vet the rest are there, 
and preserve their unchangeable superposition to each other. This cor- 
respondence of structure will result in making the principles of the science 
of geology, like those of geometry, applicable every where. 

« It is a remarkable circumstance, as I had occasion to announce in 
1828, that, with the exception of the tertiary and subcretaceous beds of 
the coast, nothing more recent than the coal-bearing series had been 
found in the United States. A fact so unusual in a continent of such great 
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extent as North America, can hardly be attributed to denuding causes, 
and would rather lead us to the inference that this part of the globe has 
in fact emerged from the ocean before the continent of Europe did, and 
that, geologically speaking, in reference to the history of the earth, this 
has very strong claims to be called the o/d world. If no denuding causes 
adequate to the phenomenon have been in action, we must either adopt 
that opinion, or suppose that, whilst other parts of the subaqueous world 
were receiving sedimentary deposites, the waters of the ocean, which 
covered the vast area devoid of the entire oolitic system, were situated so 
as not to receive any sedimentary materials. The opinions I communicated 
in 1828 have been confirmed by my late tour, and strengthen the con- 
clusion to which my judgment has been for some time coming, that this 
continent is much older than the European continent.”—pp. 94, 95. 


‘Whatever may be the merits of this- conjecture, there can be no 
doubt that geology is destined, in its progress towards a perfect 
system of truths, to receive from America most extensive and valu- 
able contributions. Instead of continuing to think, as they have 
generally heretofore done in that country, that metallic veins were 
mere superficial deposites, and that, therefore, diggings and min- 
ings on a large scale would be rash speculations, this report.and 
similar works will go far to induce another belief, and ere long,.we 
doubt not lead to enterprises of suitable magnitude, and produce 
results favourable to national industry, and to their own just,ex- 
pectations. 





Art. VII.—Considerations respecting the Trade with China. By Jo- 
s—ePH TxHompson, late of the East India House. London: Allen and 
Co. 1835. 


Tuts is a seasonable publication. It comes forward at a time when 
there has been a mighty alteration in the manner by which our 
enormous trade with India and China is to be conducted, as well 
_as a great change as to the parties who are to conduct that trade. 
The whole mercantile community of the United Kingdom are now 
to occupy the place of a single company ; and yet the individuals 
composing that community, are, in general, but little acquainted 
with the parts, the people, and the trade, that are thus to become 
so closely connected with them. It may well be believed, therefore, 
that the present little work will contribute in no small degrée to 
the information that is so essential, and yet so defective hitherto, 
on the commerce with India, and still more with China, when we 
learn that the author has, for above forty-six years, served the East 
India,Company, and had a particular acquaintance with its rela- 
tions with China. rene 
Mr:-Thompson takes notice of the incontrovertible truth, that 
the affairsiof the East India Company, and the important questions 
therewith connected, notwithstanding the discussions, that the Jate 
changes in? #s privileges have occasioned, have engaged, bat a 
VoL. mm. (1835.) No.1. F 
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slender share of public attention. He regrets, therefore, that @ 
longer period had not been allowed between the determination to 
throw open the trade with India and China, and the actual com- 
mencement of that trade on the new footing, in order that the 
merchants of the United Kingdom might generally have had time 
to allow them to acquire some insight into the character and con- 
duct of that which would bring a very peculiar people to be dealt 
with. His desire and labour to convey, in so far as his knowledge 
would enable him, the necessary information in question, cannot 
but be worthy of consideration, and will doubtless tend to promote 
the interests of British commerce. 

In the first part of the work, Mr. Thompson makes some ob- 
servations on the silver monies of England and India, which prove 
him to be intimately acquainted with the bearings of that intricate, 
‘and, to general readers, dry subject, but at the same time necessary 
one, to a clear understanding of our merchandize in the Kast. He 
goes on to consider the subject of exchanges between India and 
China, and between the latter and England, more particularly as 
that subject relates tothe remittance to England of funds from India, 
to repay to England advances made there on account of the Indian 
territorial charges. These are subjects, however, which must be 
studied by a reference to more extended statements and reasonings 
than we can possibly make room for, and will, of course, by all who 
take a particular share of interest on the question, be perused as 
they appear at length in the pages before us. He maintains that 
the trade between England, India, and China, is capable of con- 
siderable enlargement. 

“ First, as the medium for an increased remittance of funds provided in 
India for the payment of charges defrayed in England on account of the 
Indian territory ; and, seeondly, as presenting to the British merchant a 
more extended field for his speculations, in consequence of his now being 
able to sail from England direct, or circuitously to India and China, and 
to leave the latter, direct or circuitously, for England, America, or 
Foreign Europe, or any other place to which the British flag has or may 
have access. 

“To encourage this very important branch of British commerce— 
first, every possible reduction should be made in the charges of the In- 
dian mints for coining dollars and bullion into rupees, so as to increase 
the net out-turn of the same to the greatest practicable extent; secondly, 
the exchanges between England, india, and China, should be regulated 
on principles best fitted to give the British trader the fullest advantage 
to which he may be entitled ; and third/y, that every impediment to the 
freest commercial intercourse between the several countries be either re- 
moved, or rendered as little inconvenient as the circumstances of the 
several cases inay permit.”—pp. 52, 53. 

The next matter discussed respects the fitness and efficiency of 
the larze ships employed by the Kast India Company for carrying 
on their trade with China. And here the author argues that the 
use of that class of shipping has been greatly overrated, and endea- 
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vours—it seems to us, satisfactorily—to show, that vessels of from 
400 to 600 tons burthen are much better calculated for the cir- 
euitous trade between England, India, and China, than those of 
from 1,200 to 1,500 tons. In support of this opinion he adduces 
the fact, that ships of the larger size cannot enter the Hooghly 
river with safety ; therefore, their cargoes and passengers are taken 
out at the mouth of that river, and carried up to Calcutta in craft for 
that particular service.. Smaller vessels are also much better fitted 
for navigating the China seas, and the several passages leading to 
those seas, both to and from India, England, and China, particularly 
in those months which are considered more or less out of season ; 
while, should the Chinese authorities afford more facilities for the 
navigation of the Canton river, the smaller size might deliver their 
cargoes even at the quays of Canton itself. But an objection may 
be urged against the smaller class, which the author is fully aware 
of, and treats in the following manner, at the same time throwing 


out some important suggestions, worthy of the earnest considera- 
tion of British merchants. : 


“One circumstance supposed to be favourable to the employment of 
large vessels is, that some part of the port charges of Canton is levied 
on all ships alike, the same sum being paid for each ship, whether large 
or small. But so far as my recollection serves, the whole amount of that 
charge is little more than £650; it is, therefore, true that, on this ac- 
count, a ship of the burthen of 1,500 tons, would pay no more than 
three ships of the burthen of 500 tons each. On the other hand, it is 
equally true, I apprehend, that three ships of 500 tons each, would per- 
form the voyage out and home at a much less aggregate charge for wa- 
ges, provisions, stores, &c. than would be incurred on the account of one 
ship of the burthen of 1,500 tons; and then again must be considered 
the many facilities afforded in the navigation of small vessels, of which 
the large vessels cannot take advantage. So that, on the whole, even in 
this view, it may be assumed that the smaller vessels will be found less 
expensive than the larger ones. 

“ This charge of £650 on each ship, may perhaps be avoided alto- 
gether. On the occurrence of unfavourable seasons, a supply of grain 
from foreign countries is of very great importance to the population of 
China; for, in such circumstances, it sometimes occurs that armed bands, 
composed of several thousand men, stimulated by the pressure of ap- 
proaching famine, throw themselves from one or more provinces into 
other adjoining provinces, for the purpose of obtaining food for them- 
selves and families, by the exercise of force alone. On some of these 
occasions, the Hung merchants of Canton have urgently solicited the 
Company’s supracargoes to obtain from India immediate supplies of grain, 
and to insure such supplies they offered the most liberal encouragement. 
But independent of these extraordinary occasions, the import of grain 
into Canton, is, at all times, considered by the Chinese as a most desirable 
measure ; and to induce its importation, an edict was issued a few years 
ago, by the viceroy of Canton, declaring that for the future all foreign 
ships importing a given quantity of grain into Canton, in a specified 
proportion to the tonnage of each vessel, should be permitted to enter 
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the river without the payment of the charge of £650 before mentioned. 
And if this be, as I apprehend it is, the now authorized practice, there 
could be no difficulty in providing ships engaged in the circuitous trade 
with China with the required quantities of rice, either at Calcutta or 


Bombay, in order to enable them to take advantage of the terms of the 
edict referred to. 


“ Grain is in some years dearer than in others, in India as well as in 
other parts of the world; but such fluctuations in price would produce 
merely temporary inconvenience; because, as the general selling price 
in Canton would scon become known, the purchasers in India, would, of 
course, in great measure be regulated thereby, so as to avoid taking grain 
when its price in India would so enhance its cost in China, as to counter- 
balance the advantage derived from the non-payment of the £650 im- 
port charge. Believing this fact, for so I consider it, to be but little 
known, I thought it right to call the attention of the British merchants 
thereto, in order that they may, if found expedient, avail themselves of 
it in their future shipments from India, so as to save the £650 charge 
on each ship altogether, whether such ships be of large or small burthen.” 
—pp. 81—84. 


Two of the most considerate and enlightened chapters of the 
volume, are occupied with observations respecting the intercourse 
between the subjects of Great Britain and the authorities and pe- 
culiar people of China, from which we shall extract the remainder 
of what we have to introduce from the work. 

It is well known that the Chinese adhere in an unexampled 
manner to their customs and institutions ; that they look upon all 
other nations as their inferiors in every thing ; and that they consi- 
der their trade of much more importance to foreigners than the 
foreign trade is to China. Many disputes and collisions have 
arisen out of these facts, and particularly with British subjects, who 
cannot well brook anything like an insult or insensibility to our 
maritime superiority. It is true that the English government 
and the Directors of the Kast India Company, have uniformly dis- 
countenanced even the appearance of hostile aggression on the part of 
their people ; but it is equally true, that when blood has been shed 
on such occasions, effectual inquiries have not been instituted, axl 
the matter has been al.owed to terminate in a compromise, or a 
sort of welcome oblivion. 

The author considerately maintains, however, that neither the 
excessive vanity of the Chinese, nor the deficiency in their warlike 
qualities, should be used in justification of the little notice such 
occurrences have hitherto received in the metropolis of England, 
and in other parts of the United Kingdom. At the same time, 
he is most averse to the doctrine that would insist on Britain in- 
flicting a terrible vengeance, as she might easily do by her navy, 
when the Chinese so abuse the power of numbers, as to take the 
lives of her subjects. In the case of such a contingency, it is his 
opinion that England may always coerce the celestial empire into 
almost any concessions, without the actual employment of the 
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fire of her great guns and small arms; and he thus explains him- 
self :— 

‘“‘ It has been said by several persons who have visited China, that the 
northern provinces of the Chinese empire depend, in a considerable de- 
gree, on the southern provinces, for two indispensable articles of the 
necessaries of life; namely grain and salt. ‘These articles are conveyed 
to the northward, partly by the sea-coast in junks, and partly by the grand 
canal, in vessels of a smaller description. Now, I presume, as the Chi: 
nese could offer no effectual resistance to British ships of war, the junks 
would either be constrained to abandon the trade, or, if persisting, would, 
in great numbers, be taken or destroyed. And if, to avoid this extremity, 
the trade should be altogether confined to the waters of the grand canal, 
a recourse to that expedient would not effect the purpose intended. The 
grand canal is interrupted in its progress north and south by the great 
river Yang-tse-Kyang from west to east; that is, one part of the canal 
communicates with that river on its southern side, and the other part on 
the northern side. The river, at that point, is said to be about three or 
four miles over; and all vessels navigating the canal, either southward 
or northward, that is, either from the province of Pe-che-lee, in which 
the imperial city of Peking is situated, to the southern provinces, or from 
those provinces to Pe-che-lee, must inevitably cross that river. It was 
noticed by some of the parties engaged in the late embassy under Lord 
Amherst, that, owing to heavy and contrary winds, a very great number 
of loaded grain and salt vessels were confined to one side of the river, 
waiting for a change of weather to enable them to prosecute their voy- 
age. <A very few ships of war, therefore, I presume, would be found 
quite sufficient to close altogether the passage of the river; and thus, in 
conjunction with the ships on the coast, completely cut off all supplies of 
grain and salt to Peking and other places to the northward of the great 
river. And J also presume, should such a course be adopted, the famine 
and suffering consequent thereupon to the multitudinous population 
of China, would compel the imperial government, as before observed, 
to consent to almost any terms in order to secure the usual neces- 
sary supplies for the sustenance and comfort of the people.”—pp., 
109—111. 

But such measures would be in reality actual warfare on the part 
of Great Britain against China; and it is not to be presumed that 
this country is prepared to compel any nation to adopt its commer- 
cial notions, by recourse to war. Are then the collisions and 
ageressions, hitherto so frequent between the Chinese and British 
subjects, to subsist and be overlooked, particularly when it is evi- 
dent that such partial contests must sooner or later lead to war 
between the two empires ? 

Mr. Thompson thinks that an effectual check may by this 
country be interposed to the occurrences referred to, and to the pro- 
babilities of war, and he proceeds to develope his views on the 
subject. After taking notice of the suggestions of some who say 
that the English, in order to obviate the evils contemplated, should 
possess themselves of some of the islands on the China coast, or 
some post on the main land, where many years ago someone or other 
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of the trading European nations had settlements, and objecting to 
such a plan, because it would lead to war between the two empires, 
he offers the following statement :— 


“ There is, however, one small Chinese district, ceded to the Portu- 
guese by the Chinese, and which still remains in the possession of the 
crown of Portugal. ‘The district alluded to is what is called the island 
of Macao, though Macao is, in fact, only a small district at the southern- 
most extremity of an island. That island is situated some miles below 
the Bocca Tigris, or mouth of the river of Canton, and it is the place to 
which the Chinese direct that foreigners should proceed when the trade 
does not require their attendance at Canton. The Chinese have, how- 
ever, completely separated the small district of Macao from the other 
parts of the island by a wall, with gates, extending quite across the neck 
of land on which Macao is situated. 

“Tt is generally believed that Macao was ceded to the Portuguese to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century. About that time, the pirates in 
the China seas had made themselves masters of Macao, and after that 
blocked up the Canton river and besieged the city of Canton. The man- 
darins, in this extremity, sought help from the Portuguese. The latter 
readily engaged on the part of the Chinese, and having attacked the pi- 
rates, completely defeated them, and afterwards took Macao from them. 
In consequence of this successful result, the Emperor of China issued an 
edict in which it is said he gave Macao to the Portuguese, with the 
power of forming a settlement thereon. 

** The supracargoes, in detailing to the Court of Directors, a few years 
ago, a difference which had occurred betweenthem and the Portuguese 
authorities of Macao, observed that the original document, granting 
Macao to the Portuguese, was supposed to be lost. The supracargoes, 
however, according to my remembrance of the circumstance, expressed 
their conviction, that the cession from the Chinese was full and com- 
plete. At times, it is said, the Portuguese acted as though they con- 
sidered themselves possessed of full sovereignty at Macao; and on other 
occasions, particularly when the English sought permission to trade 
there, they pretended they held the place so entirely under the Chinese, 
that they could not grant any such request. But the fact undoubtedly 
is, that landed and other property at Macao is bought, sold, and possess- 
ed, by virtue of, and according to, the laws of Portugal. Civil, ecclesi- 

astical, and criminal] proceedings are also carried on according to Portu- 
guese jurisprudence; and a case occurred, only a few years ago, in which 
a foreigner was tried, condemned, and executed at Macao, under the 
sanction of, and in sholience to, those laws, the Chinese neither com- 
plaining nor interfering on the occasion.‘ Hence, whatever may be sup- 
posed respecting the real terms in which the original grant of Macao 
was couched, it may be presumed, that as in fact the Portuguese autho- 
rities do at the present time exercise many of the prerogatives of sove-. 
reignty in that district, it may be safely inferred, that the Portuguese 
government in Europe may, if they should deem such a measure advisa- 
ble, transfer Macao to the English, on the same conditions as they appear 
to have formerly received it from the Chinese, and thereby give the 
same authority to the English, to exercise the same prerogatives as the 
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Portuguese now undoubtedly possess and exercise, under the sanction of 
the crown of Portugal.”—pp.—114—117. 


One is apt to perceive, on the first blush of this statement, 
several great obstacles in the way of accomplishing the end sought ; 
but as it is chiefly to apprise our readers of the quarter where 
information is to be obtained respecting British trade with China, 
and to stir up the public mind to the various bearings of the 
subject, we shall proceed to notice one or two of our author’s 
additional views, which at least prove that he has thought much 
on our trade with China, and is well acquainted with its history. 

Macao was at one time the general depdt for all the opium im- 
ported into China. But— 

“The Portuguese authorities, not contented however with this condition 
of things, endeavoured to render their situations more lucrative; and in 
order to attain that object they levied an impost of forty dollars on each 
chest of opium imported into Macao. The British merchants engaged 
in the opium trade would not submit to so great an imposition; and 
from that time, instead of landing their opium at Macao, they have taken 
it to the vicinity of Linting, much nearer to the Canton river than 
Macao, and deposited the opium on buard vessels maintained thereabouts 
for that particular purpose, till it should be purchased for Chinese account, 
and then be delivered from the vessels accordingly. 

« This change produced a rapid decline in the commercial prosperity 
of Macao; and of late years, and at the present time, the inhabitants are 
principally supported by supplying other foreign residents, both British 
and American subjects, with houses, lodgings, and the general articles of 
consumption, required for the use of such occasional, and more settled, 
residents in the place. 

‘From these considerations, | presume that the Portuguese govern- 
ment in Europe cannot attach much importance to the permanent pos- 
session of Macao; hence I further presume, that in exchange for some 
increase of territory, in the neighbourhood of Goa, or other places still 
remaining to the Portuguese on the western side of the continent of 
India; or perhaps the granting that people increasing facilities to their 
commercial and other vperations in India: one or both of these, might 
furnish inducements amply sufficient to obtain from the Portuguese the 
unconditional surrender of all their rights and privileges in the district 
of Macao. The Portuguese and other inhabitants, now holding of the 
crown of Portugal, to be indemnified fur any real loss, should such occur, 
from the change in governing and paramount authority; and such in- 
habitants to enjoy and possess every advantage and facility under the 
supposed new administration, in common with the subjects of the British 
crown. I conceive, then, that as the full and entire concurrence of the 
crown of Portugal would be obtained in the first instance to the suppused 
transfer ; and also as the inhabitants would suffer no real injury by that 
measure, but rather derive much and increasing benefit therefrom, owing 
to the returning prosperity which would be sure to result from British 
occupation, particularly under the expected condition of its affairs in 
relation to the trade between England, India and China; I presume on 
all these accounts that Macao might be occupied by a British force, with- 
out inducing any very particular or embarrasing notice, certainly no 
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hostile demonstrations, on tbe part of the Canton or other authorities of 
the Chinese empire.” —pp. 118—120. 

Assuming the transfer of Macao to be assented to, and a British 
force in the possession of the district, he proposes that there 
should be a British governor and properly organized courts, con- 
ducted according to British laws and forms, established there ; 
and that these should respect Chinese laws and customs, as also 
aid them in such applications of authority as were necessary ; thus 
contributing to the preservation of peace on the shores of the 
empire, and having the responsibility and dignity of immediate 
servants of the British crown, so as to command the greater respect 
and confidence of the Chinese. 

«Some of the most frequent causes of dispute and collision between 
the Chinese and foreigners, have arisen from the occasional visits of 
British seamen to places in the vicinity of Canton; sometimes during 
the navigation of the river in boats; and at others from British seamen 
landing on the islands, or on the shores of the river, It is extremely 
difficult, and, indeed, even inexpcdient, on account of the health of the 
crews, to constrain even two or three ships’ companies to remain, during 
their stay in the Canton river, entirely on ship-board, perhaps for four, 
five, or six months, and that after a voyage of four or five months from 
England; and it must therefore be much more difficult to retain several 
ships’ crews, or perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 seamen, on ship-board for even a 
shorter period under the circumstances stated. It is, then, a considera- 
tion of some importance to endeavour to remedy these evils as far as 
possible. 

« The Company’s large ships have been generally anchored at Wham- 
poa, and the cargoes for two shiys at a time have usually been forward- 
ed from Canton in the craft employed for that purpose; and when their 
cargoes have been completed, then the cargoes for two other ships have 
been proceeded with in regular order, till the whole fleet has been com- 
pletely loaded. In war-time, one moiety of the fleet has generally been 
dispatched as soon as the cargoes were completed; and then the other 
moiety in due course. During European peace, when two ships have 
been loaded, they have been immediately fitted for sea and despatched 
without delay for England. 

“It is said, that large ships from 1,200 to 1,500 tons burthen cannot 
remain in safety in the vicinity of Macao; but there can be little, if any, 
doubt that ships of about 500 tons burthen would find shelter from all 
weathers, either close to Macao or in its immediate neighbourhood; so 
that ships of that burthen, as they arrived from England or India, an- 
choring in Macao Roads, might be despatched to the river of Canton, in 
numbers equal to about 3,000 tons burthen, or say six at atime, to be 
there loaded ; and on their cargoes being completed, and the’ ships quit- 
ting the anchorage in the river, other ships to the same number might be 
in readiness to take their places. From this or a similar arrangement, 
perhaps not more than 300 or 350 British seamen would be in the Can- 
ton river at the same time; and as they would only require to remain 
there a very few weeks (perhaps not more than two or three weeks), 
there would be no necessity for granting the seamen any liberty-days in 
the river at all, especially as every proper relaxation of that sort might 
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be afforded at Macao; and consequently the danger arising from collisions 
and conflicts between the seamen and Chinese, would be almost entirely 
avoided. 

ne The removal then of some of the principal causes of embarrassment 
to the quiet progress of the trade, would no doubt be considered by the 
Chinese authorities and Hong merchants as one object of essential im- 
portance resulting from the occupation of Macao by a British Govern- 
ment and military force.” —pp. 125—127. 

If it be objected that this measure would only remove the 
evil from Canton to Macao, still the additional security of British 
subjects, which might be maintained in the latter place, would 
be no slight advantage. The author, however, is satisfied that 
matters might be so arranged and managed (giving at the same 
time a sketch of that arrangement), as very soon would enable the 
Chinese to appreciate the change as highly desirable and ad- 
vantageous to themselves. As respects the opium trade, which it 
is just as absurd to try to repress in China, as it would be to forbid 
the use of ardent spirits in England, Mr. Thompson offers a 
variety of suggestions to his countrymen, from which we take our 
last extract, having culled enough from his volume to show that 
it abounds with carefully considered, and many important sugges- 
tions for the use of our mercantile classes. 


“ Much of the foreign import trade, except that conducted by the East 
India Company, has, for some years past, partaken of the character of a 
contrabrand, or smuggling intercourse. Many of the foreign imports 
into Canton have been so introduced into that city as to evade the pay- 
ment of the imperial duties; and the opium trade has been at all times of 
a contraband description. It is said, however, that so universal is the 
use of opium by those who can obtain it, that even the Emperor himself, 
and most of the dignitaries of the empire, although they continually ful- 
minate edicts against the use of that ‘ poisonous and mischievous drug,’ 
and impute to the general indulgence therein much of the physical and 
moral evil existing in the country; yet they themselves use the opium 
constantly, and also, in some cases, to great excess. The desire for it is 
so great, and the advantages resulting from the traffic in it so alluring, 
that whenever a foreign vessel sailing along the eastern coast of China 
falls in with Chinese vessels, the first inquiry is for opium. This ear- 
nestness on the part of the Chinese, has induced the general belief, that 
the readiest and most effective mode fer introducing British manufac- 
tures into China, through other ports than that of Canton, that is, by a 
contraband trade, must be by providing every ship fitted for that par- 
ticular object, with a certain portion of opium as a part of its cargo. 

‘« In these efforts, collision may be expected between vessels engaged 
in that traffic; and also, when foreign vessels may find opportunities for 
entering the harbours or rivers along the north-eastern coast, disputes 
and differences may arise with the Chinese authorities in the several 
cities and towns adjoining such harbours or rivers; and as it has been 
found, in one instance, that an English gentleman, as before remarked, 
forced his way with great violence into one of the halls of justice, with- 
out any evil consequences to himself or companions, it is most probable, 
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if Indian or British traders are left to navigate those coasts as heretofore 
without control, very serious consequences may ensue; first, perhaps, in 
the infliction of wounds and loss of life, and then in some simultaneous 
operations by the Chinese along the whole coast for the suppression of 
the foreign trade altogether. ‘To avoid these evils, and in order to ex- 
ercise a wholesome control over the British traders, it would be needful 
that one or two armed vessels, of the description and under the regula- 
tions before-mentioned, should be constantly occupied in cruizing along 
the north-eastern coast of China during the seasons for commercial in- 
tercourse, asa check upon the conduct of opium and other vessels; to 
restrain every attempt at violence on their part; to seize such persons as 
may commit any gross offences of that description, for subsequent trial at 
Macao; to furnish all vessels in distress with any articles they may 
require; and to afford every assistance and advice to such vessels as may 


be occupied in the peaceable and orderly conduct of the foreign trade.” 
—pp. 132—135. 





Art. VIII,—Jndian Sketches, taken during an Expedition to the Pawnee 


and other Tribes of American Indians. By Joun T. Irvine, Junior. 
2 vols. London: Murray. 1835. 


Here we are again upon prairie ground, and among the heart- 
stirring and affecting pictures of half-civilized and savage life The 
sketches are drawn by one of the Irving family, and, although we 
are informed in the dedication to them that they are the first 
attempts, they are by no means the work of an inelegant or 
untalented pencil. We have already become in no slight degree 
acquainted with the primitive wildernesses and the barbarous 
deserts inhabited or traversed by some of the wild Indian tribes 
of America, through the inspiration of Cooper and Washington 
Irving ; and now, from the author of this work, though not with all 
the skill of these experienced writers, we have much of the life and 
the fire which they have infused into such a grand subject as the 
unmeasured wildernesses and the heroic aboriginal inhabitants of 
America furnish. But nothing so well on our part can be done, 
in the way of exhibiting the author’s power or the contents of his 
work, as a glance at the current of his narrative. 

We learn that, in the summer of 1833, Mr. Ellsworth, to whom 
these volumes are dedicated, and the same commissioner who, in 
the preceding year, had explored a tract of the hunting-ground 
between the Arkansas and the Grand Canadian,—as our readers 
may remember was described in Washington Irving’s beautiful 
“Tour on the Prairies,’’—set out from Washington for l’ort Leaven- 
worth, a frontier post on the Missouri river, about forty miles be- 
yond the boundary line of the state of Missouri and the verge of 
white population, where he was to complete certain arrangements 
and preparations previous to visiting the hostile tribes that inhabit 
and traverse those parts. The government of the United States 
has been for years active, and still continues earnest, as the Geo- 
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logical Report, noticed in another part of the present number of 
our Review, and these sketches testify, in extending the cultivation 
of the soil and the civilization of the original inhabitants bordering 
on their settlements. In the execution of this work, they have 
been engaged in removing the Indian tribes resident within the 
States to tracts of wild but fertile land, situated even far from the 
abodes of the backwoodsmen. Some of the tribes thus removed, 
when they come to hunt over the lands assigned them, have 
encountered fierce opposition from the aboriginal tribes of the 
prairies, who deny the right of the United States to make the 
transfer, thus placing the migratory tribes in a desperate predica- 
ment. ‘To put an end to such a state of things the American 
government has purchased the contested lands, and effected treaties 
of peace between the jarring tribes. The Delawares and the 
Pawnees had been opposed to one another in the way described, 
as to a region comprising several hundred square miles, lying be- 
tween the Platte and Kanzas rivers. This had long been the 
hunting-ground of the Pawnees, in which it was death for a 
stranger to intrude; and as it had been granted to the Delawares, 
a bitter and bloody feud was the consequence, even manifesting 
itself towards the white men, doubtless a very natural result. “The 
commissioners appointed by the United States to superintend the 
settlement of the migratory tribes were, therefore, instructed to 
proceed to the region in question, and purchase the contested lands 
of the Pawnees, and induce them to remove to the north of the 
river Platte, and effect a treaty of peace between them and their 
new neighbours ;” and the expedition here described was that which 
proceeded to the accomplishment of such a purpose, affording an 
admirable opportunity for adventure and pleasureable excitement, 
as also for the pen of a ready writer. 

We find, in the progress of the expedition to the frontier post, 
some affecting notices of those Indians who have long lived in con- 
stant intercourse with the whites, imbibing all their vices without 
gaining a single redeeming virtue. Asa people, they are year after 
year degenerating, and they are continuing to be swept away, till ere 
long there will be but a remnant of them |recognised, and these 
strangers in the land of their fathers. Such is the melanchol 
prospect some tribes present to the tourists of the present day; yet 
whilst we are affected by the unromantic and blighted specta- 
cle, we can only take comfort in the hope, that their posterity 
will not for ever continue as a race between the whites and their 
original dignity, but have implanted upon their characteristic 
features, all the ennobling influences of Christianity and educa- 
tion. 

The sensation described as produced on a stranger, as he tra- 
verses the vast and boundless prairies, is of an order well calculated 
to fall in with the reflections which the condition and prospects of 
their aboriginal owners so affectingly excite ; nor does the following 
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sketch fail in conveying to the reader a portion of this influence 
upon the tourist’s mind. 

** At one moment we were standing upon the crest of some wave-like 
hill, which commanded a wide view of the green desert before us. Here 
and there, were small clumps of trees, resting, like islands, upon the 
bosom of this sea of grass. Far off, a long waving line of timber winding 
like a serpent over the country, marked the course of some hidden stream. 
But a hundred steps of our horses carried us from the point of look-out. 
Passing down the sides of the hill, we splashed through the water at the 
bottom; tore a path through the grass, which frequently rose, in these 
hollows, to the height of eight or ten feet, and the next moment stood 
upon the crest of a hill similar to the first. This was again cut off as we 
descended a second time into the trough which followed the long surge- 
like swell of the land. 

‘Such is the prairie—hill follows hill, and hollow succeeds hollow, 
with the same regularity as the sweeping billows of the ocean. Occa- 
sionally a high broken bluff rears its solitary head in the midst, like some 
lonely sentinel overlooking the country. Upon the tops of these we 
frequently saw an Indian, standing in bold relief against the sky, or seated 
upon some pleasant spot on its summit, and basking in the sunshine, with 
that air of lazy enjoyment which characterises the race.’’—vol. i, 
pp. 37—38. 

The fort of Leavenworth is described as a rural looking village, 
where there is nothing to intimate the idea of war, but the solitary 
sentinels upon their posts, the lounging soldiers, or the occasional 
roll ofa drum. And yet, how striking must such indications seem 
in the wilderness! Even here we begin to meet with notices of 
the true Indians, over whom the blighting intercourse with white 
men has not yet passed. We shall quote as a specimen the de- 
scription of a Sac Indian, one of those who had fought against the 
whites under Black Hawk, who was first seen standing alone be- 
neath the shade of a tall oak. 

‘*] had formed but a poor opinion of the race from those whom I had 
already seen; but never was I more agreeably disapponted—never had I 
beheld such a princely fellow. He stood unmoved as we came up, viewing 
us with a calm, cold, but unwavering gaze. His eyelid never dropped ; 
nor was the eye averted for an instant as it met our look. A large blanket, 
here and there streaked with vermilion, and ornamented with hawk’s 
bells, was so disposed around his folded arms, that it left bare his finely 
formed shoulder, and half of his high and sinewy chest. A bright, steel- 
headed tomahawk peeped from beneath its folds, anid a quiver of arrows 
hung at his back. His legs were cased in leggings of dressed deerskin, 
with the edges cut into a rough fringe He wore a pair of mocassins of 
dressed buffalo hide. The top of his head was closely shaven, and covered 
with vermilion; but his face was free from any colouring whatever, with 
the exception of a ring of black paint, which was carefully drawn around 
each eye. : 

‘« As we approached he drew himsclf up, and threw his head slightly 
backward with an air of haughtiness which well became his high stern 
features. He seemed to feel like a proud but desolate being. Upon his 
head was bound an eagle's plume, but it was crushed and broken. Could 
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it be emblematic of the broken spirit of his own tribe? ‘Their power was 
gone; their strength was withered ; they were scattered to the four winds 
of heaven; the bones of their bravest warriors were whitening the prairies, 
and their chief was in bondage in an unknown land. 

« And this savage—he seems to feel that he is alone; but his stera 
features told that he asked no pity, and would brook no insult.’”’—vol. i, 
pp. 43—45. 

The author says, give an Indian a fire, and you give him a home; 
be there one or one hundred, a few sticks thrown together and 
kindled will be the gathering place, whether in the settlements or 
the prairies. It is also said, that there is always an air of gentle- 
manly laziness hanging about these people. They live they do not 
know how, and they care not where, satisfied with a little. Near 
the garrison of Leavenworth, parties of them often hovered with a 
view to obtain from the soldiers a supply of provisions, sometimes 
peering into the windows, or stealing through an open door into 
the interior with a noiseless step, and apparently careless whether 
they were welcomed or not, yet with a sort of unobtrusiveness of 
manner that soon reconciled persons to their presence. They will 
sit for hours in the same attitude, making no remarks, holding no 
conversation ; but when they do speak, they will frequently display 
flashes of true Indian eloquence and imagery. For example, one 
of them, when speaking of the loss of his children, who had died of 
the cholera, said, “ My children have gone from me; the Great 
Spirit has called them ; they have disappeared like the snow that 
melteth on the prairie. I was lonely; I returned to my lodge, but 
it was desolate, for they were not there.” The author evinces in 
numberless passages and forms, his deep sympathy for these in- 
teresting tribes of mankind. [or instance— 


“The forest is full of ruins. It gives many a touching momento of the 
work of time. Hundreds of gigantic trees, which have weathered the 
storms of ages, and for centuries have kept their silent watch, have 
yielded to its power; have been hurled from their stands, and their lum- 
bering wrecks are decaying upon the ground—the green moss is their 
covering, the wild ivy their shroud. Thousands of dead trees are still 
standing, shooting up their tall grey forms, stripped of bark, of foliage, 
and of branches; still, they cling with a lingering tenacity to their old 
abiding places, as if loth to resign themselves to the ruin which is every 
where reigning around them, and although despoiled of foliage, as if they 
still loved to linger on the spot which once bore witness to their mag- 
nificence. 

“ Occasionally in our rambles we would fall upon a solitary Indian, 
roaming through the woods, or seated in deep meditation upon the wreck 
of some prostrate tree. It was the place for him. Let him look upon the 
forests and read his own fate; they are united—their destinies are the 
same; alike they have lived and flourished in the wildness of nature, and 
alike they are disappearing before the approach of civilization. Let the 
Indian grieve at the sound of the woodman’s axe; for at the fall of every 
tree the hour of his own ruin draws nearer.’’—vol. i, pp. 69—71. 


The commissioner at length sets out to visit the Pawnec villages, 
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determined, though without a sufficient escort, to throw himself 
among these savages, the mystery and shadowy danger that hung 
around, giving a high excitement to the enterprize; and as they 
proceeded day after day over the boundless prairies, and through 
the dense forests, the sight of a single foot print would set the 
fancy to form a hundred wild conjectures. But we must pass over 
the notices of various scenes, adventures and tribes, to come to the 


Grand Pawnees, and the reception of the expedition by these fierce 
and warlike savages. 


On approaching near to the first Pawnee village, the reception 
of the commissioner and his companions, promised to be formida- 
ble enough. The hills were black with masses of mounted war- 
riors, standing motionless and in silence. At length a single horse- 
man detached, himself from the crowd, and came galloping over the 
prairie towards the mission, with a wild free air, and managing a 
gigantic black horse with great ease. ‘The succeeding descript’on 
is highly picturesque and graphic, serving as a most impressive 
sketch of Indian habits and appearances. 


‘** Upon reaching the party, he sprang froin his horse, and shook hands 
with Mr. E He then gave directions, through the interpreter, that 
the band should be drawn up in as small a compass as possible, to avoid all 
contact with his warriors. After spending some time in completing his 
arrangements, he galloped back, and gave the signal to the rest. In an 
instant the hills were deserted, and the whole mass of warriors were rush- 
ing towards us, across the broad bosom of the prairie. It was a moment 
of intense and fearful expectation. Onthey came; each mad horse with 
erect mane and blazing eye, urged forward by the bloody spur of an Indian 
master. ‘They had reached within two hundred yards of the party, but 
still the speed of their horses was unchecked, and the powerful tramp of 
their hoofs rang like thunder upon the sod of the prairie. Ata signal, 
however, from the chief, the band separated to the right and left, and 
commenced circling round us, in one dark, dense flood. ‘Their whoops 
and yells, and the furious and menacing manner in which they brandished 
their bows and tomahawks, would have led a person unacquainted with 
their habits to have looked upon this reception as any thing but friendly. 
There is something in the fierce, shrill scream of a band of Indian war- 
riors, which rings through the brain, and sends the blood curdling back 
to the heart. Their ornaments, though wild, were many of them beau- 
tiful. The closely shaved heads of some were adorned with the plumage 
of different birds. Others wore an ornament of deer’s hair, bound up in 
a forin resembling the crest of an ancient helmet; and a plume of the bald 
eagle floated from the long scalp-locks of the principal warriors. Some 
few wore necklaces of the claws of the grisly bear hanging down upon 
their breasts. The bodies of some were wrapped in buffalo robes, or the 
skin of the white wolf; but the most of them wore no covering, save a 
thick coat of paint. This they had profusely smeared over their bodies 
and arms, and many had even bestowed it upon the heads and limbs of 
their horses. After dashing round us for some time, the chief waved his 
hand, and the turmoil ceased. The warriors sprang from their horses, 
and, seating themselves round in a large circle, waited for the arrival of 
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the chief of the Grand Pawnees. In a few moments he advanced to meet 
Mr. E——, accompanied by the different chiefs of Tappage Pawnee, 
Pawnee Republican, and Pawnee Loup villages. He was a tall, powerful 
Indian. A fillet of the skin of the grisly bear, ornamented with feathers, 
was bound round his head. Over his shoulder was thrown a large mantle 
of white wolf-skin, also adorned with feathers. His legs were cased in 
black leggings of dressed buffalo hide, worked with beads, and fringed 
with long locks of human hair. These were taken from scalps won in his 
various war expeditions, and hung down over his knees, trailing upon the 
ground as he walked. He first advanced and welcomed Mr. E , and 
afterwards the rest. The chiefs of the three different villages were then 
introduced, and repeated the words of welcome uttered by the first.”— 
vol. i, pp. 263—267. 


Among this tribe there happened to be an Indian stranger, from 
the borders of Mexico, who had taken the wife of another of his 
race, and fled to the Pawnee village. He was a member of those 
wild tribes, who, like the Arabs, rove the immense plains of the 
west, and carry destruction to all who are inferior in strength. His 
black hair trailed behind him on the ground, and he wore many 
ornaments of silver. His leggings were also fringed with scalps, 
and one, consisting of the entire upper part of a human head, hung 
from the bit of his fiery horse. The commissioner and his party how- 
ever were greeted with welcome. Some of the Indians extended their 
pipes to the lips of individuals belonging to the expedition, thereby 
intimating that a horse was to be given to the person so saluted. 
After this the Wild Horse, as the principal warrior of the nation 
was named, stood up and harangued the assembled multitude. 


‘* He launched out in a long panegyric upon the whites, which was 
delivered with a warmth of expression no doubt greatly increased by the 
sicght of the waggons laden with presents. This warrior was one of the 
most singular, as well as ferocious, of the tribe; and many were the tales 
of his war expeditions, afterwards related to us by the trappers, as we lay 
stretched around our night-fires. His height could have been but little 
short of seven feet, and every limb was in proportion. Unlike the rest of , 
his tribe, his hair remained unshaven, and hung in long tangled locks, 
which reached nearly to his waist, and were profusely smeared with red 
ochre. His low retreating forehead was almost buried in wrinkles; and 
his eyes, deep set in his head, glowed like living coals. His nose was 
large and prominent; and the size of an enormous mouth was not at all 
diminished by two streaks of vermilion, which he had drawn from each 
corner to his ears. He wore neither covering nor ornament, unless the 
profusion of black clay and red ochre, which covered his body, deserved 
that name. He stood out, in his naked proportions, a giant among those 
who surrounded him; and the wild energy of his gesticulation, as he de- 
livered his harangue, showed the prodigious strength hidden in his form, 
and which only required an occasion to bring it into action. From his 
youth upward he had been the leading warrior in the nation, and his deeds 
had spread a terror of his name through all the hostile tribes. Though 
no chief, his influence in the village was equal to theirs, rendering him as 
much an object of jealousy to them, as of dread to their enemies. 
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‘© When he had finished his address, the chief rose and spoke to his men. 
After this, the circle opened ; and, forming into two lines, one on each 
side, the warriors prepared to escort us into their village.’’—vol. i, 
pp. 271—273. 

The arrival of the mission at the grand Pawnee village was 
haled with every demonstration of welcome and joy. The war- 
riors had ceased their songs of victories, the boys had thrown 
aside their bows and arrows, and the females had abandoned their 
drudgery to paint themselves up for the festival ; and when the stern 
formality of the first reception was over, familiarity, curiosity, and 
hospitality followed. The village consisted of numerous lodges, 
standing close together without the least regard to regularity, seve- 
ral families, on account of the scarcity of wood, congregating in the 
same lodge. ‘The chief received the mission with true Indian dig- 
nity, in front of his abode. He was completely enveloped in a robe 
of white wolf-skin, on which was painted a hieroglyphic account of his 
warlike achievements.‘ This robe he presented to the commissioner, 
with a request, expressed through the interpreter, to keep it for his 
sake. ‘The presents from the commissioner were next delivered. 
When the party were fairly settled in the lodge, which must have 
been spacious, from the number of dusky personages who are de- 
scribed to have found room in it, the whole contents of a large 
kettle, filled with buffalo flesh and hard corn, were emptied into a 
wooden bowl of no mean dimensions, and one of the five wives of 
the chief, arming each of the strangers with a black dipper made of 
buffalo horn, made signs for them to commence. 


* We did not wait for a second invitation, but immediately, with both 
fingers and dippers, attacked the mountain of food before us. We had 
not eaten since daylight; and it was now late in the day; and the appe- 
tites of the party, never particularly delicate, having increased in propor- 
tion to the length of their fast, the devastation was enormous. But 
every excess brings with it its own punishment; and our case was not an 
exception to the general rule. Scarce had we finished, when a little In- 
dian boy, half covered with a tattered buffalo skin, forced his way into the 
lodge, elbowing in among the warriors with all that transient air of con- 
sequence worn by /utt/e characters when charged with some mission of 
importance. He came to the side of the chief, who was sitting near us, 
with his legs doubled under him, after the Turkish fashion, and whispered 
inhis ear. ‘The chief rose, and announced that the Long Hair, the second 
warrior of the village, had prepared a feast in honour of our arrival, and 
was waiting for us to come and partake. There was some demurring as 
to the acceptance of this invitation. ‘The interpreter, however, informed 
us that there was no resource, as eating your way into the good will of the 
savages, is necessary to the success of an Indian treaty. It was useless to 
plead that we had already eaten sufficient, for that is a thing incredible to 
au Indian, who always carries with him an appetite proportioned to the 
quantity to be eaten, and the opportunity of doing so. Let the latter 
come as often as it may, it invariably finds him prepared.”’—vol. il, 
pp. 14, 195. 
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Invitation after invitation poured in rapidly, until the strangers 
had visited between ten and fifteen lodges. ‘The following day 
was appointed for holding a council to agree upon the terms of the 
treaty, which was the object of the mission. The females, as is 
usual amongst uncivilized races, were the drudges in the Pawnee 
tribe, and might be seen of a morning wending their way in small 
bands over the prairie to their daily labour in the small plantations, 
that are frequently some miles distant. But it is dreadful to learn 
that there is a fearful uncertainty hanging round the lives of these 
females ; for during their toil they are much exposed to the attacks 
of lurking foes, who steal near to their villages to cut off strag- 

lers. 

. At mid-day the chiefs and warriors began to assemble, in fulfil- 
ment of their duties at the council, moving quietly to the places 
allotted them, according to their rank, and remaining silent. In 
the ring nearest the chiefs sat the principal braves, or those war- 
riors whose deeds of blood entitled them to a high rank in the 
councils of the nation; the more distant circles consisting of such 
young men as were admitted to listen to the deliberations ; while 
the passage leading to the open air was completely blocked up with 
a tight-wedged mass of women and children, who dared not to ven- 
ture nearer. Many a less dignified council has been held among the 
civilized than this of the Pawnee tribe, and, as given by our author, 
it is worthy of being extracted. 

“In the course of half an hour, nearly all the principal warriors had 
assembled. The chief then filled a large stone pipe, and lighting it, drew 
a few puffs, inhaling the smoke into his lungs, and blowing it cut in long 
blasts through his nostrils. He then passed it to the whites, who, each 
having inhaled a few whiffs in their turn, handed it to their neighbours. 
These again passed it on, until it had made the circuit of the whole as- 
sembly. While this was going on, our attention was attracted by a 
violent commotion in the passage. In a moment afterwards, the naked 
head and shoulders of the Wild Horse towered above the crowd. He 
forced his way through them, and burst naked into the building. Here 
he seated himself in the inner ring, leaning his back against one of the 
pillars which supported the roof. The chief scowled grimly at the dis- 
turbance caused by his entrance. The Wild Horse, however, was a 
giant, whuse wrath was not to be courted, and the matter passed off in 
silence. After a short time Mr.‘E rose and addressed the council, 
stating the views of the United States, and at the same time, the condi- 
tions of the treaty. 

‘* During the whole of the address, every sound was hushed into a deep 
and thrilling silence. Not a form stirred; but all sat with their eyes 
steadily fixed upon his countenance. There was not even a long-drawn 
breath to break in upon the voice of the speaker ; though now and then, 
some proposal, which met with peculiar approbation, would elicit a loud 
a of approval, from the deep, sunorous chests of the whole assem- 

age 

* When Mr. E had finished his address, the chief of the Grand 
Pawnees rose and folded his heavy buffalo-robe round his body. His 
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right arm and breast were left bare. The other hand and lower part of 
his body were completely hid by the dark folds of his shaggy mantle. 
For a few moments he stood facing Mr. E in silence; then stepping 
forward, his chest seemed to swell out—he threw back his head, and 
raised his arm, with one of the fingers slightly extended, as if to command 
attention. He then paused and gazed with a hawk eye upon the iron 
faces of his warriors. The pause and glance were momentary; and 
without moving the position of his arm, he commenced his harangue. 
It was short, energetic, and abounding with all the high-wrought figures 
of Indian oratory. As he proceeded he grew more and more animated ; 

his chest rose and fell; his finely modulated voice, which at first had 
stolen like music over the stillness, grew louder and louder, until its 
deep, fierce tones rang like thunder through the building. He threw 
his robe from his shoulders, leaving bare his almost convulsed frame. 
He fixed his eayle-eye upon us: he extended his bare arms towards us; 
he waved them over our heads with a wild fury of gesticulation. Had 
it not been for his words of friendship, our fancies would have led us to 
imagine him some demon, pouring out the most fearful threats of ven- 
geance. For about ten minutes his voice rolled through the lodge. 

Suddenly he fell from the loud, energetic language which he was using, 
to the silvery, guttural tones natural to him, and in a short time finished 
his harangue. 

‘* After him, his son, the second chief of the tribe, rose and commenced 
an address. While he was proceeding, a noise of voices arose at the ex- 
treme part of the lodge near the passage. At first they were slow and 
smothered ; but at last they broke out into lond and angry altercation. 
The Wild Horse was crouching at the foot of one of the pillars, with 
his hands interlocked with each other, his arms encompassing his legs, 
and his body nearly hid by the long matted hair which hung over it. He 
was roused by the disturbance; but at first contented himself by an oc- 
casional sharp word addressed to the crowd. ‘This silenced it for a few 
moments, but at last the brawling voices broke out into open clamour. 
The savage started to his feet, stalked among them, shook his brawny 
arms over their heads, and thundered a few stern words in their ears. 
They had the effect of magic in soothing the angry passions of the dispu- 
tants. The voices sunk into silence, and the noise was hushed. Fora 
few moments he maintained his menacing attitude over them; and then 
resumiug his station at the foot of the pillar, the chief proceeded in his 
harangue.”—vol. 1i, pp. 32—37. 

The deliberations lasted about six hours, and afterwards one of 
the oxen which had been presented to the tribe by the commis- 
sioner, was slaughtered 1 in the open air in retiliestion of the treaty, 
a loaded rifle being the instrument that slaughtered the victim. 
When the morning arrived that the mission were to proceed to 
another branch of the Pawnee people, to carry into effect the same 
sort of treaty, the ceremony of presenting the horses to the party, 
that had been promised by the Indians at the first, was gone 
through, although evidently as a matter of conscience, not of 
inclination. This affords the author an opportunity of describing 
a horse that had been newly caught wild from the prairies, which 
reminds us of a similar subject in Washington Irving’s Tour on 
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the Prairies; and although not equal, in so far as the skilfulness of 


the writer goes, it is meritorious, and interesting in no slight 
degree, as our readers will immediately declare. 


« A young Indian first came forward, and led up a bright, jet-black 
mare; after him followed another, holding in his hand a long buffalo 
tug, or halter, which restrained the wild motions of a two years’ old colt. 
His colour was snowy white, here and there broken with spots of brown. 
He had been caught wild from the prairies but a few weeks before. He 
was a slave; but he had never been mounted—his back had never bent 
toaburden. They led him up in his own native wildness—his tail 
stood out—his ears were pricked up—his eyes starting—his nostrils ex- 
panded—and every hair of his long main seemed almost erect with an 
undefinable feeling of terror. At one moment he dashed swiftly around 
at the full stretch of the long tug which secured him—then pausing, and 
shaking his long mane over “his head, he fixed the gaze of his almost 
bursting eyes upon his captor. Then raising his head, and casting a 
long, lingering, and almost despairing gaze upon the hills of the prairie, 
which till then had been his home, he made a desperate leap forward, 
dragging to the ground the Indian who held the end of his halter. Others, 
however, rushed to his assistance, and held him in. The crowd then 
attempted to close round him, but he reared upon his hind legs, and 
kept them at bay with rapid and powerful blows of his fore feet. At 
length a young Indian who was standing near, threw off his robe and 
crept cautiously towards the animal from behind. With a sudden leap 
he bounded upon his back, and seized the tug, which was secured in his 
mouth. Before this, the efforts of the animal had been violent; but 
when he felt the burden wpon his back—when he felt the curbing hand 
of his rider—he sent up a shrill and almost frantic scream—he bounded 
in the air like a wild cat—he reared, he plunged, but in vain. His rider 
was a master hand, and retained his seat as unmoved as if he had con- 
stituted part of the animal itself. He curbed him in—he lashed him 
with his heavy whip, until he crouched like a dog upon the prairie. His 
spirit was crushed; and the last spark of freedom was extinguished. 
Shortly after, one of the hunters came up and tied a pack upon his back. 
He made no resistance, and they led him off with the rest, to finish his 
days in drudgery and toil.”—-vol. ii, pp. 42—45. 

The village that was to be visited after leaving the Grand 
Pawnees was about twenty miles distant, and on the other side of 
the Platte river, which was two miles broad at the place crossed by 
the mission, with many islets interspersed throughout, the stream 
of ever varying depth—sometimes but a few inches, at other times 
from ten to twenty feet ; and truly, the manner in which the Ame- 
ricans, savage and civilized, contrive to cross such waters on horse- 
back, mocks the rules that we have seen in English sporting-books 
as to the swimming of fox-hunters. But of Indian horsemanship, 
as well as parade, we have some admirable sketches, in connexion 
with the reception of the mission on the part of the republican 
Pawnees. In the progress of the strangers towards the village be- 
longing to this branch of the nation, they arrive at a plain which 
was alive with Indians. 
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‘‘ We had come upon them before they were prepared for our reception. 
Large troops were scouring the plain, apparently without an object. 
Single Indians were galloping in different directions; some up the banks 
of the river, and others towards the village. The tall form of the chief, 
mounted on his white horse, was dashing too and fro among the bands, 
giving his orders, and assigning to all their several stations. Ina few 
moments, a torrent of warriors poured down the steep bank which led from 
the village. They plunged into the river, forced a foaming path through 
its water, broke their way through the thicket on its brink, and bounded 
over the plain, to the spot where the chief awaited their coming. A 
second confusion now seemed to take place, and all the different squads 
of horsemen congregated together, as if awaiting directions. This con- 
tinued fora short time. ‘The chief then detached himself from the crowd, 
galloped a few yards in front, and calling out a single warrior, sent him 
towards us. The whole scene at our feet was like the distant perspective 
of a panorama. The approaching warrior seemed at first to crawl along 
at asnail’s pace. But when he drew nearer, we could hear the heavy 
tramp of his horse’s hoofs, and see that his speed was furious. 

‘‘ He plied the lash, and kept at full stretch, until within a few paces 
of us; then by a powerful effort, the horse was drawn almost erect in the 
air, and stopped in his mad career, as suddenly as if converted into stone. 
His rider sprang from him, and advanced to the interpreter. He bore a 
request from the chief that the party would descend into the plain, where 
his warriors would receive them in better style."’-—vol. ii, pp. 62—64. 


In about twenty minutes a second message was sent by the 
chief, and the mission drew up to await the coming of him and his 
warriors, who were thence to proceed to the village. 


‘‘ The leader, who still maintained his stand in front of the mass, then 
waved hisarm. At this motion the band separated. A large body re- 
mained stationary, while an equal number galloped several hundred yards, 
to the right and left of the main division, and halting with their horses 
heading towards the party. 

‘‘ For a short time the chief stood watching the actions of both. It was 
not until he saw that every man was at his post, and every form as un- 
moved as stone, that he gave the signal. Then raising his arm, he 
wheeled his horse round, and sent up a long quavering whoop. Before it 
died away, a thousand throats echoed back its ringing tones, and a thou-’ 
sand voices lent their aid in raising a cry, which almost shook the prairie. 
Although accustomed to its sound, and although we knew that there was 
not a hand in that band but would be extended towards us in friendship, 
yet its wild fierceness fairly caused us to shiver. At the same time the 
impulse was given to the horses. At first their movements were regular ; 
but before a hundred yards had been passed, each man sent up his shrillest 
cry, urged his steed forward to the utmost stretch of his speed, and the 
whole band came dashing forward in wild confusion. At the distance of 
about a hundred yards in front of us, the three divisions met, but fora 
moment; then separating, the torrent whirled in a circle round us at the 
same mad gait. ‘Through the whole mass, we could perceive the power- 
ful form of the chief. He was urging his steed round in the innermost 
circle ; and above the loud din of whoops and vells, we could hear the 
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tones of his trumpet voice, cheering his warriors onward in their wild 
course. 

«« After this had continued for a short time, he made another signal, 
and one after another the whole band checked their horses, and became 
motionless. Thendismounting, a great number of them loosed the tugs 
from their beasts, and cast them loose to career at will over the prairie. 
The chiefs, however, and the principal men of the nation, still remained 
on horseback to escort the party into the village.”—vol. ii, pp. 64—66. 

Ceremonies and transactions, much the same as detailed in 
relation to the Grand Pawnees, are described as being repeated in 
the republican village—the chief of the latter branch being held 
up as the very beau ideal of an Indian warrior. The author 
devotes a considerable portion of his work to the delineations of 
Indian life and exploits, in which the bloodthirsty propensities 
of these savages are fearfully displayed. ‘The Pawnees, for in- 
stance, exhibit a strange mixture of generosity, valour, and cow- 
ardice. ‘To steal like an assassin upon an unarmed enemy, and 
butcher him without the slightest chance of resistance, is a feature 
in their warfare. In such a case, blood is what is desired, no 
matter whether from the veins of man, woman, infancy, or age. A 
scalp is the trophy sought. Among the Republican Pawnees 
there was one called the Black Chief, whose renown in the village 
having been on the wane, recovered his dignity and sway by the 
slaughter in cold blood of two men, a woman, and her infant, the 
whole inhabitants of one lodge belonging to another tribe ; and the 


author heard the particulars of the exploit recounted in the pre- 
sence of the Black Chief himself. 


“ During the whole time of the narration, the chief, unconscious that 
he was the subject of discourse, sat gazing upon the fire. His face was as 
calm and quiet as if no evil passion had ever harboured in his bosom—as 
if his hand had never been stained with blood, or his ears rung to the wild 
scream of the dying. 

‘The tale was scarcely finished, when we were startled by a loud out- 
cry in the village. ‘The next moment, the bear-skin was flung violently 
back ; an armed Indian rushed into the lodge, shouted out a few words at 
the top of his lungs, and as quickly disappeared. Every savage sprang to 
his feet and rushed to the door, and in an instant the lodge was deserted. 

“In afew moments the chief returned. Never had I seen such a 
change. His face, which had lately been as unruffled as that of a sleep- 
ing infant, was hideously distorted. His eyes gleamed like fire, and his 
teeth were clenched with rage. One of the squaws spoke to him, but he 
heeded her not: snatching down from a shelf his bow and arrows, and 
catching up his heavy war-club, he again rusliedout.”—vol. ii, pp. 150, 151. 


It was a false alarm, but the scene afforded a general picture of 
the character and temper of these Indian savages. We must now, 
however, notice some circumstances connected with the return of 
the mission towards the white settlements, after having spent 
nearly two months on the prairies, and been in habits of intimacy 
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and friendship with their wild sons. Their last formal leave-taking 
occurred at Grand Pawnee village. 


“ A delegation of Pawnees, four from each village, had been selected to 
accompany us to the garrison, in order, if possible, to concert a general 
peace among various tribes. Ibis delegation was joined by many volun- 


teers, until, at length, nearly eighty were prepared to accompany us to the 
terra incognita of the white man. 


‘A smile of kindness illumived the grim face of our savage host, as 
he bade us farewell. ‘The horses were saddled, the oxen were yoked, 
and had commenced moving onward. We were preparing to mount, when 
our ‘attention was attracted by a low, and not inharmonious cry, which 
rose from the distant part of the village. It came nearer and nearer, sink- 
ing into a long wailing moan, in which many voices were united. At 
length a train of Indians emerged froin behind one of the lodges. ‘They 
were dressed in white buffalo robes. They approached us slowly, stiil 
wailing out their mournful chant; and we recognised them for our party 
of delegates and their fellow-travellers. 

“ They were, in fact, singing their death-song, as is customary with all 
the Indian tribes before setting out upon any perilous expedition. It is 
merely a recounting of their different exploits in battle, and winds up by 
taking leave of their friends and fellow-townsmen. Although it is sung 
with an air of vast resignation by all, and although you would think that, 
after it, the songster would go to the grave ‘like a lamb to the slaughter,’ 
yet, from all that I could ever learn, there are no people that have a great- 
er antipathy to dying than the savages, or take more trouble to keep out 
of harm’s way, 

“ The melancholy dirge swelled loudly as the long train moved past us; 
but it gradually became fainter and fainter, as they wound their way among 
the distant lodges, and disappeared. 

‘In a few moments we were galloping over the prairie, to overtake 
some of the party who had preceded us. A train of Indians followed us, 
and the tops of the lodges were crowded. 

‘¢ After travelling a mile, we at last crossed the top of a ridge, and lost 
sight of the town.”—vol. ii, pp. 157—159. 


As soon as the party reached the frontier garrison, messengers 
were sent in every direction to summon the neighbouring tribes, to 
meet their general and ancient enemy, the Pawnees, in council. 
The mustering of these wild and distinct classes or clans, is effec- 
tively given by the author. It was a happy result that the endea- 
vours of the mediating commissions succeeded completely, at least 
as far as could be known at the close of the deliberations of the 
council, in which so many tribes were concerned. And yet from 
the current of some of their speeches, as described by the author, 
one might well have expected a turbulent issue. We shall quote 
the account given of the differences between the Pawnees and 
Kanzas, and how they were maintained by their respective orators. 


“ A large chamber in the garrison had been selected for the purpose. 
About ten o’clock in the forenoon they assembled. The two bands seated 
themselves upon long wooden benches, on opposite sides of the room. 
There was a strong coitrast between them. ‘The Kanzas had a proud, 
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noble air; and their white blankets, as they hung in loose and graceful 
folds around them, had the effect of classic drapery. 

“ The Pawnees had no pride of dress. They were wrapped in shaggy 
robes, and sat in silence—wild and uncouth in their appearance, with 
scowling brows, and close-pressed mouths. 

‘«« At length the speaking commenced. First rose the White Plume. 
He had boasted to his tribe that he would relate such things, in his speech, 
as should cause the Pawnees to wince. With true Indian cunning, at first, 
in order that he might conciliate the favourable opinion of those present, 
he spoke in praise of the whites—expressing his high opinion of them. 
After this, he gradually edged off into a philippic against the Pawnee na- 
tion, representing them as a mean and miserly race—perfidious and revenge- 
ful. There was a hushed silence among his own people as he spoke, and 
every eye was fastened upon the grim group opposite. The White Plume 
went on; and still the deepest silence reigned through the room: that of 
the Kanzas arose from apprehension: the silence of the Pawnees was the 
hushed brooding of fury. 

“The chief of the Tappage village was sitting directly opposite the 
speaker; his eye was dark as midnight; his teeth were bared, and buth 
hands were tightly grasped round his own throat; but he remained silent 
until the speech had finished. When the White Plume had taken his 
seat, half a dozen Pawnees sprang to their feet; but the Tappage chief 
waved them down: three times did he essay to speak, and as often did he 
fail. He rubbed his hand across his throat to keep down his anger; then 
stepping out, and fixing his eye on that of the Kanza chief, in the calm, 
quiet voice of smothered rage, he commenced his answer: he proceeded ; 
he grew more and more excited—indulging a vein of biting irony. The 
White Plume quailed, and his eye drooped beneath the searching, scornful 
glance of his wild enemy. Still the Pawnee went on: he represented the 
injury which first kindled the war between the two nations. ‘My young 
men,’ said he, ‘ visited the Kanzas as friends: the Kanzas treated them as 
enemies. They were strangers in the Kanza tribe, and the Kanzas fell 
upon them and slew them, and concealed their death.’ He then entered 
into the particulars of the quarrel, which, unfortunately for the Kanzas, 
were strongly against them. The chief of the latter tribe received the 
answer with great philosophy; nor did he attempt to utter anything in 
reply. Perhaps, too, he did not wish to invite a second attack from so 
rough a quarter. When the Pawnee had finished, the Commissioner in- 
terposed, and after a short time harmony was restored, and several of the 
inferior chiefs made their harangues. They were of a more calm and 
conciliating nature, and gradually tended to soothe the inflamed feelings of 
their foes. The council lasted until sunset, when the terms of the treaty 
were finally adjusted.” —vol. ii, pp. 294—298. 


Thus we have given, upon a more extensive scale than at first 
contemplated, the contents of these interesting sketches, which to 
our mind afford a heart-stirring picture of Indian life, among the 
wildernesses of America. ‘There are ample materials in such re- 
gions for the pen and the study of ardent philanthropists ; and in 
the new world more especially, among the growing and healthy spi- 
rits with which the United States abound, we are glad to find such 
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enthusiastic gleaners of the marvellous harvest around them, 
whether as respects the boundlessness and magnificence of external 
scenery, or the inexhaustible treasury that man ever presents, but, 
never more affectingly than in his savage state, or in his rapid pro- 
gress towards civilization. 
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Art. [X.—History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the 
United States. By Witi1am Duntap, Vice-president of the Nationa] 
Academy of Desizn, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. New York. 1854. 


AN opportunity is offered by this work, whereby Europeans may 
judge of the state of American art. The greater number of books 
connected with that thriving country, which come to our hands, treat 
of more apparent objects than those that indicate the refinement or 
advancement of taste in the liberal arts. We have had abundance 
of volumes dealing with the wealth and the enterjrize of our trans- 
atlantic brethren, as evidenced, for example, in their canals and 
other great public works. but a nation does not in its rise culti- 
vate the arts of imitative design, till a large portion of the people 
repose and luxuriate in the fruits of mechanical art, when a tide of 
refined sentiment begins to flow and increase through the com- 
munity, which can best be judged of by the number ef artists, by 
their eminence, and by the encouragement they receive from the 
mass of the superior classes. With regard to the arts to which 
we allude, America has already made considerable progress, as 
Mr. Dunlap’s work fully proves, showing that artists are there re- 
garded with esteem and reverence, that their works are examined 
and bought, while not a few of these works are worthy of being 
preserved for centuries, and already show that America has ad- 
vanced far towards the delicate taste and elaborate finish fostered 
in Kurope. At the same time, it 1s confessed that a large propor 
tion of the works of the artists in that country are of an ephemeral 
character, that there is a general dislike to the requisite patience 
in studying the principles wich he at the foundation of all art, 
and to the unfolding of the imagination and taste by careful literary 
culture. 

Mr. Dunlap’s work will doubtless give an additional impulse to 
the department of which he treats; not only by impressing upon 
the minds of young artists many essential rules and regulations, 
but by holding up meritorious examples in the case of those that 
have been before them. He has made the public acquainted with 
many names not generally known, who have cultivated the arts of 
design—both those who had talents and those who had not. 
Brief essays on the several arts are also interspersed, some of 
which are from the pens of persons practically engaged in the pro- 
fession, besides auto-biographical letters ; the whole united and 
carried through by the author’s own clear and easy narrative. 
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Within the last fifty or sixty years, there have been several 
American artists of no mean fame; and the first that we shall 
notice in the author’s list is Benjamin West, the Quaker painter. 
He was unquestionably a man of great talents, though perhaps his 
fame has already passed its zenith; his industry, however, was 
greater, while his moral character, amid all the snares of fashion- 
able dissipation, was one of singular beauty and simplicity. We 
shall give some portions of Mr. Dunlap’s account of this painter’s 
life. His progress and journey to Rome, and first appearance 
there, are thus narrated :— 

« At the age of twenty-one, Benjamin West embarked with young 
Allen, and soon arrived at Gibraltar, where the ship stopped for convoy. 
Captain Kearney, commanding the ships of war on the station, was a 
friend of young Allen’s father, and the young man, with his companion, 
being invited to dine on board his ship, West was introduced favourably 
to the officers, with whom he proceeded up the Mediterranean. Messrs. 
Rutherford and Jackson were the correspondents of Mr. Allen, and the 
young painter, having delivered his credentials to them at Leghorn, was 
furnished with letters to Cardinal Albani and other distinguished cha- 
racters at Rome. Under these favourable auspices the quaker painter 
preceeded on his journey in charge of a French courier, who had been 
engaged by his Leghorn friends as his guide and intcrpreter, and gained 
his first view of the immortal city from a height at eight miles distance, 
It is easy to imagine the impression such a prospect, and its attendant 
anticipations, would make upon an American youth of that day, and it 
is much safer to leave the subject to the imagination of the reader than 
to obtrude upon him the surmises of the writer. Suffice it to say, that 
the unsophisticated Yankee arrived safe at the great metropolis, and was 
introduced to the remains of her ancient taste and splendour, scarcely 
more the object of his admiration, than he was of attention to the nobles 
of Italy, and the illustrious strangers with whom the city swarmed. An 
American had come to study painting, and that American, a quaker! This 
was a matter of astonishment, and when it was found that the young man 
was neither black nor savage, hut fair, intelligent, and already a painter, 
West became emphatically the lion of the day in Rome.” 


It was in the summer of 1760 that he arrived at the queen of 
cities ; and the story that an American quaker had come to study 
the fine arts in Italy appeared so strange to an English gentleman, 
of the name of Robinson, that he immediately sought him out and 
insisted on his dining with him; and thence he was introduced to 
the best society of Rome. He was presented, among others, to 
Cardinal Albani, who, though blind, was an exquisite judge, from 
the delicacy of his touch, of the variety and peculiarities of the 
smallest medals. The cardinal’s first query regarding the young 
painter was, ‘* Is he black or white ?” 


“ West, among the many advantages derived from nature, possessed 
a fine form, and a face as fair as artists paint angels, or lovers their mis- 
tresses. At the age of fifty he was remarkable for comeliness; and it 
is presumed that at the period of which we treat, his appearance must 
have been very prepossessing, and not the less for the flowing locks and 
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simple attire of his sect. The cardinal being satisfied that the painter 
was as white as himself, (that being his next inquiry), received him 
graciously, examined his face and head, with his fingers, expressed 
his admiration, and made up a party to witness the impression which 
the sight of the chef d’ceuvres of antiquity would make upon a na- 
tive cf the new world. The Apcllo was first shown him, and his ex- 
clamation was, ‘ How like a young Mohawk warrior !’ 

“The Italians, on hearing the words translated by Mr. Robinson, 
were mortified, but when West, at that gentleman’s request, described 
the Mohawk in his state of native freedom, as seen in those days, his 
speed, his vigour, his exercise with the bow—when Mr. Robinson in- 
terpreted the words, ‘1 have seen a Mohawk standing in that very atti- 
tude, intensely pursuing with his eye the flight of the arrow just dis- 
charged from the bow,’ his auditory were delighted by the criticism 
of the stranger, and applauded his untutored acumen.” 

West’s first specimen of painting in [Europe was a portrait of 
Mr. Robinson, and was so excellent, it is said, that he obtained 
the second rank among painters in that capital at the time; but 
yet, few of his pictures previous to this have been preserved, and 
these few of little value. The two greatest artists were, at this 
period, Mengs and Battoni, the former of whom very liberally ap- 
plauded the young American, and traced out a plan for his studies 
and travel. He was repeatedly, however, attacked by fever, and 
obliged to leave Rome; but on all occasions he seems to have 
secured excellent and influential friends. ‘The applause bestowed 
on the portrait of Mr. Robinson reached his native country, and 
through the generosity of certain individuals there, he was allowed 
whatever money he required, which enabled him to visit and study 
such collections as he chose, travelling in company with a Mr. 
Mathews, a man of extraordinary acquirements and accomplish- 
ments, who had been recommended by Mengs as a companion on 
the tour. 

‘‘ From Florence Mr. West proceeded to Bologna, and after inspect- 
ing the works of art, he went on to Venice. Here the style and co- 
louring of Titian were his principal study. After completing the tour 
recommended by Mengs, he returned to Rome, and pursued his study 
again in that great centre of taste. He at this time painted his pictures 
of Cimon and Iphigenia, and Angelica and Medora. These established 
his reputation as an historical painter, and obtained him the academical 
honours of Rome. 

« By the advice of his father he determined to visit England before 
returning home, and again he had the advantage of travelling with a 
man of taste and refinement, Dr. Patoune, who was returning to Great 
Britain. The doctor preceeded to Florence, while the painter went to 
take leave of his friends at Leghorn. The travellers afterwards stopped 
at Parma, while West finished his copy of St. Jerome. ‘This beautiful 
picture is in the possession of the family of Mr. Allen, one of the 
painter's earliest friends, and in America. Here again the novelty of an 
American quaker painter procured him the attention of the great; and 
the friend kept on his broad brim when introduced to the court of Par- 
ma, very much to the astonishment of the prince and his courtiers— 
perhaps not a little to their amusement. 
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« Genoa and Turin were taken in the route to France, and the peace 
of 1763 having been but lately concluded, the travellers, as Englishmen, 
were only protected by a magistrate from a mob, who had not yet ratified 
the treaty. In Paris, West visited, as every where else, the collections 
of paintings and sculptures, but the inferiority of France to Italy was at 
that time more apparent than at this, and the American had little to learn 
in Paris, who had studied in, and gained the approbation of the academies 
of Italy.” 

West’s works are too well known in this country to require that 
we should follow his history closely; and yet even in England, 
though his pencil was always employed for the noblest purposes, 
his efforts were inadequately understood and appreciated. It has 
been unreservedly stated on his own authority, that the remunera- 
tion of his labours from the patronage of the public, during forty- 
five years, was so inadequate to his very moderate wants as to 
leave him dependent on the income allowed him as historical 
painter to George the Third; and when this resource was un- 
expectedly withdrawn from him, very late in life, and when his 
royal patron must. have been unconscious of such a proceeding, he 
had to struggle with pecuniary embarrassment. 

The next artist commemorated in these volumes is John Single- 
ton Copley, who was born in Boston in 1738, and at an early age 
showed a genius for painting. In 1774 he went to Italy, and two 
years after to England, where he devoted himself to portraiture, 
and became a member of the Royal Academy. The historical 
pieces, “* The Death of Chatham,” and “ Charles the First in the 
House of Commons,” have obtained considerable celebrity. The 
following remarks on Copley are from the letters of C. R. Leslie 
to Mr. Dunlap :— 

“* Of Copely I can tell you very little. J saw him once in Mr. 
West’s gallery, but he died very soon after my arrivalin London. Mr. 
West told me he was the most tedious of all painters. When painting 
a portrait, he used to match with his palette-knife a tint for every part 
of the face, whether in light, shadow, or reflection. This occupied him- 
self and the sitter a long time before he touched the canvas. One of the 
most beautiful of his portrait compositions is at Windsor Castle, and re- 
presents a group of the royal children playing in the garden with dogs 
and parrots. It was painted at Windsor, and during the operation, the 
children, the dogs, and the parrots became equally wearied. The persons 
who were obliged to attend them while sitting complained to the queen ; 
the queen complained to the king ; and the king complained to Mr. West, 
who had obtained the commission for Copley. Mr. West satisfied his 
majesty that Copley must be allowed to proceed in his own way, and that 


any attempt to hurry him might be injurious to the picture, which would 
be a very fine one when done.’ 


‘The prediction of West was fully accomplished; and this graceful, 
splendid, and beautiful composition was seen by the writer at Somerset 
House, in the year 1786 or 7, and is remembered with pleasure to this 
day. 

“On the subject of Copley, we must give our readers some further 
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valuable and entertaining matter from the pen of Mr. Leslie. He says: 
‘As you ask my opinion of Copley, you shall have it, such as it is, 
His merits and defects resemble those of West. I know not that he was 
ever a regular pupil of the president, but he was certainly of his school. 
Correct in drawing, with a fine manner of composition, and a true eye 
for light and shadow, he was defective in colouring. With him it wants 
brilliancy and transparency. His Death of Major Pierson, I think his 
finest historical work—you have perhaps scen it—at any rate you know 
the fine engraving of it, by James Heath. Copley’s largest picture is 
in Guildhall; the destruction of the floating batteries off Gibraltar, by 
General Elliot. The foreground figures are as large as life, but those 
in the middle distance are either too small, or deficient in aerial per- 
spective. Instead of looking like men diminished by distance, they look 
less than life. With the exception of this defect the picture is a fine one. 
His death of Lord Chatham is now in the National Gallery. It is the 
best coloured picture I have seen by him, but it has a defect frequent in 
large compositions made up of a number of portraits. There are too 
many figures to let. ‘Toomany unoccupied, and merely introduced to 
show the faces. His picture of Brooke Watson and the Shark, is in the 
large hall of the Blue Coat Schovl. It is a good picture, but dry and bad 
in colour. He painted, I believe, a great many portraits but I have seen 
none of any consequence excepting the group of the King’s Children I 
described to you in my last. It isa beautiful picture. I have heard 
Allston say, he has seen very fine portraits, painted by Copley, before he 
left America. I would advise you to write to Allsten about it.’ In ano- 
ther of Mr. Leslie’s valuable letters we have the following :— I know 
not if Allan Cunningham in his life of Copley, has told the following 
story of his tediousness as a painter. It is said, a gentleman employed 
him to paint his family in one large picture, but during its progress, the 
gentleman’s wife died, and he married again. Copley was now obliged 
to obliterate all that was painted of the first wife, and place her in the 
clouds in the character of an angel, while her successor occupied her 
place on earth. But lo! she died also, and the picture proceeded so slowly 
as to allow the husband time enough to console himself with a third wife. 
When the picture was completed, therefore, the gentleman had two 
wives in heaven, and one on earth, with a sufficient quantity of children. 
The price, which was proportioned to the labour bestowed on the picture, 
was disputed by the employer, who alleged that the picture ought to have 
been completed before his domestic changes had rendered the alterations 
and additions necessary. Copley went to law with him; and his son, 
(now Lord Lyndhurst), who was just admitted to the bar, gained his 
father’s cause. The story was told me by a gentleman, who was old 
enough to remember Copley, but he did not give me his authority for it, 
and I fear it is too good to be true. I remember one or two of Copley’s 
last pictures in the exhibition, but they were very poor ; he had out-lived 
his powers as an artist.’ ” 


Gilbert Stuart was a portrait painter of a superior order, and 
excelled in that rare talent which is among the best props of genius 
—the power of drawing the mind of the sitter, which is illustrated 
by the following anecdote. Lord Mulgrave having engaged Mr. 
Stuart to paint a portrait of his brother, General Phipps, then on 
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the point of sailing to India, the picture drew from his lordship 
this exclamation —“ I see insanity in that face!” The first news 
of the General after his arrival in India was, that he had gone 
mad and cut his throat! This painter’s talent in conversation 
is said to have been extraordinary, as wel! as his judgment, sensi- 
bility, and impetuosity. ‘he foilowing 1s a capital anecdote of 
him :— 


«“ «He was travelling in England in a stage-coach, with some gentle- 
men, who were strangers to him, but all sociable, and full of spirits. 
After dinner they fell into conversation, in which Stuart, it seems, was 
conspicuous; fcr his conversation was at all times animated and various 
(and not the less so after dinner), upon any topic that came up, especially 
upon subjects that called forth nice discrimination, correct judgment, and 
rapid thought, apt phrases, ludicrous images, and Burke-like power of 
expressing them. 

«* After he had been blazing away in his dramatic manner, his compa- 
nions were very desircus to know whoand what he was, for whatever Doc- 
tor Franklin may have said acentury ago of the question-asking propensity 
of his countrymen, I never noticed so much of that kind of travelling 
curiosity in New. England as in Britain. On the contrary, I am certain 
that we in the United States are remarkably free from that sort of travel- 
ling importunateness. ‘To the round-about question, to find out his call- 
ing or profession, Mr. Stuart answered with a grave face and serious 
tone, that he sometimes dressed gentlemen’s and ladies’ hair (at that 
time the high-craped pomatumed hair was all the fashion.)—* You are a 
hair dresser then?’ ‘ What!’ said he, ‘do you take me for a barber ?’ 
‘I beg pardon, sir, but I inferred it from what you said. If I mistook 
you, may I take the liberty to ask what you are then?’ ‘ Why I some- 
times brush a gentleman’s ccat, or hat, and sometimes adjust a cravat.’ 
‘O, you are a valet, then, to some nobleman?’ ‘A valet! indeed, sir, I 
am not. I am not a servant;—to be sure I make coats and waistcoats 
for gentlemen.’ ‘Oh! you are a tailor!’ ‘ Tailor! do I look like a 
tailor? Ill assure you, I never handled a goose, other than a roasted 
one.’ By this time they were all inaroar. ‘ What the devil are you, 
then?’ said one. ‘I'll tell you,’ said Stuart. ‘ Be assured all I have 
said is literally true. I dress hair, brush hats and coats, adjust a cra- 
vat, and make coats, waistcoats, and breeches, and likewise boots and 
shoes at your service.’ ‘Oho! a boot and shoe-maker after all!’ 
Guess again, gentlemen, I never handled boot or shoe but for my own 
feet and legs ; yet all I have told you is true.’ ‘ We may as well give 
up guessing.’ After checking his laughter, and pumping a fresh flow 
of spirits by a large pinch of snuff, he said to them very gravely, 
‘Now, gentlemen, I will not play the fool with you any longer, but 
will tell you, upon my honour as a gentleman, my bona fide profession, 
I get my bread by making faces.’ He then screwed his countenance, 
and twisted the lineaments of his visage, in a manner such as Samuel 
Foote or Charles Matthews might have envied. When his companions, 
after loud peals of laughter, had composed themselves, each took credit 
to himself for having * all the while suspected that the gentleman belonged 
to the theatre,’ and they all knew that he must be a comedian by pro- 
fession ; when to their utter r surprise, he assured them that he never was 
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on the stage, and very rarely saw the inside of a play-house, or any si- 
milar place of amusement. They all now looked at each other with as- 
tonishment. 

“ ¢ Before parting, Stvart said to his companions, ‘ Gentlemen, you will 
find that all I have said of my various employments is comprised in these 
few words: I am a portrait-painter. If you will call at John Palmers’s, 
York-Buildings, London, where I shall be ready and willing to brush 
you a coat or hat, dress your hair, a /a mode, supply you, if in need, with 
a wig of any fashion or dimensions, accommodate you with boots or shoes, 
give you ruffles or cravats, and make faces for you.’ 

«© *While taking a parting glass at the inn, they begged leave to inquire 
of their pleasant companion, in what part of England he was born; he 
told them he was not born in England, Wales, Ireland, or Scotland. 
Here was another puzzle for John Bull. Where then?’ ‘I was born at 
Narragansct.’ * Where’s that?’ ‘Six miles from Pottawoone, and ten 
miles from Poppasquash, and about four miles west of Canonicut, and 
not far from the spot where the famous battle with the warlike Pequots 
was fought,’ ‘In what part of the East Indies is that, sir?’ ‘ East In. 
dies, my dear sir! it is in the state of Rhode-Island, between Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut river.” This was all Greek to his companions, and 
he left them to study a new lesson of geography, affording another in- 
stance of the ignorance of islanders, respecting men of genius. whose 
vernacular tongue is the same with that of Bacon, Newton, and Locke, 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope.’ ” 


We do not wonder, after this, that it is recorded of him, he could 
very soon make those that sat to him feel at their ease, and fall 
into their peculiar appearance and character, when alone a faithful 
likeness can be taken. It is not every one that can thus remove 
that sort of awkwardness which most sitters experience, when 
stiffened into attitudes before the scrutinizing eye of a painter. 
Stuart spent many years of his life in the British metropolis, 
where his neglect of prudential maxims often entangled him in pe- 
cuniary difficulties. 

Mr. Dunlap gives an interesting sketch of miniature painting, 
which appears to have many cultivators in America. There is a 
useful chapter also on architecture. ‘The second volume treats of 
artists that may be said to be more American than West, Copley, 
or Stuart, inasmuch as these three came to be established as 
citizens of London. Some of those we now refer to, have lent a 
great lustre to their country, and some of them continue to in- 
crease its stores in works ofart. Mr. Alston is living among them, 
and through his enlightened intercourse with the most illustrious 
men of Europe, he has mastered the profoundest principles with the 
minutest details of his art. And this leads us to observe, that Ame- 
rica will doubtless continue to rise in the number and excellence of 
her artists. The galleries of Europe are annually thronged with 
pilgrims from the new world. There are academies which have 
done something and promise to do more in that new world. There 
are annual exhibitions in all the principal cities of the Union. From 
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time to time, great works find their way from Europe to the trans- 
atlantic shores; and who dare say, that the free institutions of 
America may not do as much in fostering the most beautiful sen- 
timents, and in sustaining a noble emulation, as ever the venerable 
scenes or subjects in the old world did ? 

Horatio Greenough is at present in Florence, having given him- 
self wholly to sculpture, and already executed works that are highly 
spoken of. His enthusiasm for the art, and his love of native 
country, are described as of the most lofty order. And though he 
is gathering from the treasures of ancient and modern art mm a 
country of beauty and song, who can deny that in his own land 
there are subjects of unexampled dignity and splendour for the 
efforts of genius, when we hear that he is engaged on the statue of 
Washington, for which he has lately received a commission from 
the government of the United States. It may be said, that this 
is the sublimest subject of mere human history; and although 
Chantrey and Canova have, it is thought, tried their hands upon 
it with no eminent success, the enthusiasm of an American heart 


may bring all the necessary powers to the completion of the under- 
taking. 








Art. X.— Gleanings tn Natural Hisiory. Third and last Series. 
To which are added Notices of some of the Royal Parks and Re- 
sidences. By Epwarp Jesse, Esq., Surveyor of his Majesty’s Parks, 
Palaces, &. London: Murray. 1835. 


SURELY no taste can be more amiable and pure than that evinced 
by the author of these Gleanings ; nor can we name any work in 
which the spirit of the writer is more effectually conveyed to his 
readers. Old and young must be delighted with such entertaining 
and instructive anecdotes and notices as are here crowded together. 
The volume, like the former ones of the series, is full of the best 
light reading that can be thought of; and over the young, who 
once have a glimpse of its contents, it will operate most whole- 
somely, by strongly impressing them with the claims which the 
inferior animals have upon cur kindness and tenderness. Mon- 
taigne, as is well quoted by the author, has remarked, that few 
people take pleasure in seeing animals happy and playing together, 
whilst almost every one excites them to lacerate and wound each 
other. It cannot be doubted that much of this feeling would be 
removed were persons made aware of the peculiar. faculties and 
sensibilities of such creatures, and how often they display many 
of the qualities in highest estimation among mankind. It is also 
to be remarked that our own countrymen evince a general inatten- 
tion to the rights of the brute creation. Owing to a want of 
thought and close observation, comparatively few have a notion of 
the capacities of any animal we can name, and how worthy many 
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of those most despised or roughly handled are of a claim upon our 
tenderness, or how well they would repay our good treatment of 
them. Every oue has something to say on behalf of a favourite 
dog, and yet how many treat this faithful, intelligent, and courage- 
ous race of animals with a cruel neglect, not to speak of the real 
torments inflicted upon them! It is, to a person who considers 
the matter, a most painful sight to see, in such weather as we have 
had of late, many of these servants, as upon the streets of London, 
put to unseemly, or at least to an overburdensome drudgery, while 
in real want for a drink of cold water. How often, too, do we see 
the little feathered prisoners exposed to the burning rays of a me- 
ridian sun in front of a reflecting wall. How often, again, do we 
behold the noble horse, that complaineth not, tormented with 
parching thirst, as intimated by his foaming mouth! ‘Lhere is 
such obvious misusage in this treatment, as must alone take its rise 
from a want of thought, and not from any absolute cruelty. Indeed, 
were mankind only to reflect a little, or try the experiment, they 
would, in reference to any domestic animal of the brute creation, 
find that it was able, willing, and fond of returning ample payment 
for fair treatment. How beautiful it is to behold the horse salut- 
ing the beckoning hand! how shocking to see it afraid of its mas- 
ter’s threat, because that hand has been frequently raised to smite 
it in the face! Who considers how fond the abominated swinish 
brutes are of a clean bed, or who has been at pains to cultivate 
their sagacity, which is great? The goose is proverbially stupid, 
and yet, if treated with kindness, and habitually addressed as a 
wise animal, it will evince such parts as are generaily alone attri- 
buted to the dog. What a change there would be in the aspect of 
society, were mankind univ ersally to feel and to reflect as our 
author has done, and exhibits in the volume before us! We wish, 

as the next best thing, that every one may be taught by him, and 
therefore we shall insert, at considerable length, his Gleanings, 

satisfied that, wherever they are read, a manifest influence will be 
conveyed, 

Mr. Jesse’s work is the reverse of systematic or technical. He 
has evidently an extreme pleasure in watching the habits and cha- 
racter of the inferior animals, and a talent in interpreting their lan- 
guage and ways, which he is constantly exercising—setting down 
his discoveries just as they are made, warmed by an immediate 
admiration, till the list of striking facts amounts to a volume. 
His work is exactly that which it is called, without many gene- 
ralizing remarks, which, indeed, would have required something 
like arrangement, but which were unnecessary, as every anecdote 
or fact naturally suggests whatever of the sort that need be said or 
thought. 

Weare too apt, because it saves trouble, to limit the course of 
nature, under certain sweeping generalities. With regard to the 
classification of birds, it 1s usual to say that those species which are 
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the shyest, seek the most retired situations on most occasions. But 
there are exceptions to this rule, which either show that we take an 
inadequate view of that which enters into what we call the shyness of 
birds, or that there are considerable diversity in the tempers and 
capacities of the individuals forming a species. We know indeed 
that there is a vast difference between the intelligence and disposi- 
tion of dogs, horses, &c., and no doubt the same sort of variet 
holds good in the case of every species, had we the means, or sack 
we the pains to study them. The following statement has sug- 
gested these remarks. 

‘In one of the work-shops belonging to Mr. W. Cox’s manufactory 
at Taunton, a water-wagtail built her nest. The room was occupied by 
braziers, and the noise produced by them was loud and incessant. ‘The 
nest was built near the wheel of a lathe, which revolved within a foot of 
it. In this strange situation the bird hatched four young ones, and the 
male, not having accustomed himself to such company, instead of feeding 
the nestlings himself, as is usual, carried such food as he collected to a 
certain spot on the roof, where he left it, and from whence it was borne 
by his mate to the young. It is still more remarkable that she was per- 
fectly familiar with the men into whose shop she had intruded, and flew 
in and out of it without fear. If, by chance, a stranger, or any other of 
the persons employed in the same factory, entered the room, she would, 
if in her nest, instantly quit it, or, if absent, would not return. The 
moment, however, that they were gone she resumed her familiarity.”— 
pp. 2, 3. 

We ourselves have known a pair of partridges hatch fifteen eggs 
within three feet of the perpendicular breast of a quarry, where 
workmen were daily engaged in raising stones, and where generally 
every day, a number of blastings by means of powder took place. 
Nor was the depth of the quarry above twenty feet, counting both 
the rocks and the earth above it, while its width was so inconsider- 
able, that the operations of the workmen could never be above 
twenty feet aside from the position of the nest, and often exactly 
in front of it. By the day the young ones burst from the eggs, not a 
foot remained between the nest and the perpendicular face of the 
quarry. What sort of instinct or reasoning guided the parent par- 
tridges we know not, but it was fatal to several of their offspring, 
who incautiously ran over the edge of the precipice and were killed ; 
those that took an opposite direction lived, and interested us seve- 
ral months after, when we often counted them in their flight. At 
last, however, the slaughtering gun of a friend thinned farther the 
small covey. But we must follow our author, who has far more to 
communicate about birds and beasts than we can be expected to 
possess. There is much to interest us in the statement and sug- 
gestion of our next extract. 

‘* A gentleman whose name alone would be sufficient to attest the ac- 
curacy of the fact, communicated the following circumstance to me. He 
was travelling in Greece, and passed a few days at the house of an ac- 
quaintance in that country. While he was there, a large body of wolves 
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came down from the mountains in the night, and committed great havoc 
among the sheep, goats, and other animals belonging to the inhabitants of 
an adjoining village. As the country people knew the place to which the 
wolves generally retreated, they assembled in a large body, and made an 
attack upon them. In the evening some of the peasants brought a dead 
wolf of a large size to the gentleman referred to, and told him that it was 
the leader or head of the pack of marauders. His foot was as large as the 
fist of aman. On questioning the country people on the subject, they 
asserted, as a well known fact, that wolves were occasionally in the habit 
of selecting one particular whelp from a litter, which they carefully con- 
cealed in some secure place, and fed with live animals. The wolf thus fed 
grew strong and vigorous, and subsequently became the leader or king of 
the pack, heading them on all occasions, and directing their operations. 

“It may be thought that there is not sufficient authority to prove the 
truth of this circumstance. It is not probable, however, that peasants 
would have invented the story, and in a country where wolves abound, 
there must have been many opportunities, through a succession of years, 
to enable them to ascertain the fact. The following curious and interest- 
ing passage, however, in the 19th Chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel, not only 
tends to confirm it, but almost to place its accuracy beyond a doubt :— 
It is as follows :— | 

«What is thy mother? a lioness: she lay down among lions, she 
nourished her whelps among young lions. 

“«* And she brought up one of her whelps: it became a young lion, and 
it learned to catch the prey. 

‘«* The nations heard of him, he was taken in their pit. 

** * Now when she saw that she had waited, and her hope was lost, then 
she took another of her whelps, and made him a young lion. 

*** And he went up and down among the lions, he became a young lion, 
and learned to catch the prey.’ 

‘« There is no doubt that these words are prophetical, but we know that 
in the Bible, allusions are constantly made to the habits of animals, and 
which are so accurately descriptive of them, that we can have no doubt of 
their being taken from actual observation. In the instance before us, the 
_ Prophet Ezekiel seemed to be aware of the circumstance which has been 
related, aud seems to have made use of it to illustrate the condition of the 
princes of Israel. 

‘‘ Few things are more interesting than tracing the truth and accuracy 
of the Holy Scriptures, by comparing what is said of the customs and 
habits of Eastern nations, with what antient and modern travellers have 
related of them. For instance, in the 9th Chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel 
it is said that ‘a man amongst them was clothed with linen, with a writer’s 
ink-horn by his side,’ or upon his loins. It is well known to those who 
have travelled in Eastern countries, that even at the present time persons 
employed to write, carry an ink-horn tucked in their girdle on one side 
of them, and pens or reeds on the other. The Psalmist speaks of the 
‘dew of Hermon,’ a hill near Nazareth. Maundrell says, ‘we were suffi- 
ciently instructed by experience, what the holy Psalmist meant by the 
dew of Hermon, our tents being as wet with it as if it had rained all night.” 

‘* In the 49th Chapter of the Prophet Jeremiah are these words :—‘ He 
shall come up like a lion frum the swelling of Jordan.’ The banks of this 
river are still covered with a thick underwood of shrubs, in which several 
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sorts of wild beasts harbour themselves. During the periodical overflow- 
ings of the river, these beasts are driven out of the covert, and this circum- 
stance gave occasion to the comparison referred to. 

These, and instances without end, might be brought forward as satis- 
factory proofs of the accuracy of biblical allusions, and which are as au- 
thentic as they are interesting.’ —pp. 8—11. 


Huber states, that when a queen bee is required for a colony, a 
grub is selected, the cell which contains it is enlarged, and it is fed 
with a peculiar food ; and probably all gregarious animals observe 
some such conduct. Wild cattle and deer have a particular leader, 
at least, and we doubt not the same thing holds true of wild geese, 
which are always in their lofty flight to be seen marshalled according 
to form, and most probably in the wake of one established general. 

The sagacity of dogs furnishes Mr. Jesse with many anecdotes; 
but as none are ignorant of many strange deeds performed by this 
domestic servant, we shall select some striking statements in refe- 
rence to the less observed creatures. Animals are in the habit of 
lending assistance not only to their own species, but also to others. 


‘* A farmer’s boy had fed and taken great care of a colt. He was work- 
ing one day in a field and was attacked by a bull. ‘The boy ran to a ditch 
and got into it just as the bull came up to him. The animal endeavoured 
to gore him, and would probably have succeeded had not the colt come to 
his assistance. He not only kicked at the bull, but made so loud a scream, 
for it could be called nothing else, that some labourers, who were workin 
near the place, came to see what was the matter, and extricated the boy 
from the danger he was in. I have seen cattle, when flies have been 
troublesome, stand side by side, and close together, the head of one at the 
tail of the other. By this mutual arrangement flies were brushed off from 
the head of each animal as well as their sides, and only two sides were ex- 
posed to the attacks of the insects. Sheep have been known to take care 
of a lamb when the dam has been rendered incapable of assisting it, and 
birds will feed the helpless young of others. 

Birds also will cluster together for the purpose of keeping each other 
warm. I have observed swallows clustering, like bees when they have 
swarmed, in cold autumnal weather, banging one upon another, with their 
wings extended, under the eaves of a house, I have also heard more than 
one instance of wrens being found huddled together in some snug retreat 
for the purpose of reciprocrating warmth and comfort. The following 
interesting communication on this subject was made to me by Mr. Allan 
Cunningham, an author of whom his countrymen are justly proud, and 
who, I trust, will long continue to delight his admirers with the produc- 
tions of his pen. 

‘* He says, ‘I have once or twice in my life had an opportunity of an- 
swering that touching inquiry of Burns— 


‘Ilk happing bird, wee, hapless thing, 
That in the merry months o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee ? 
Where wilt thou cower thy chitt’ring wing 
An’ close thy e’e ?’ 
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“ «One cold December night, with snow in the air, when I was some ten 
years old or so, I was groping for sparrows under the eaves in the thatch, 
where you know they make holes like those bored by swallows in the 
river-banks. In one of these holes I got a handful of something soft; it 
felt feathery and warm, and a smothered chirp told me that it was living. 
I brought it, wondering, to my father’s house, and took a look at it in the 
light. ‘The ball consisted of four living wrens rolled together, the heads 
under their wings, and their feet pulled in, so that nothing was visible 
outside save a coating of mottled feathers. This I took to be their mode 
of keeping themselves warm during the cold of winter. If you ask if I am 
sure my memory serves me rightly, I answer yes; for having allowed one 
of the wrens to escape, it flew directly to where my father was reading 
at a candle, and I had the misery of receiving from his hand one of those 
whippings which a boy is not likely soon to forget. 

“* When eighteen years old, or thereabouts, I met with something of 
the same kind: there was a difference, indeed, in the birds, for on this 
occasion they were magpies—not birds of song, but of noise. I went out 
with my brother, now in the navy, one fine moonlight winter night, to 
shoot wood-pigeons in a neighbouring plantation. The wind was high, 
and we expected to find them in a sheltered place, where the soil was 
deep, and the spruce furs had grown high. As I went cowering along, 
looking through the branches between me and the moon, I saw, what 
seemed as large as a well filled knapsack, fixed on the top of a long, slen- 
der ash-tree, which had struggled up in spite of the firs, which you know 
grow very rapidly. I pointed it out to my brother, and seizing the shaft 
of the tree, shook it violently, when, if one magpie fell to the ground, 
there were not less than twenty dropt in a lump at my feet. Away they 
flew screaming in all directions. One only remained on the spot which 
they occupied on the tree, and I shot it, and so settled what kind of birds 
had been huddled together to avoid the cold. I looked at them before I 
shook them down, for a minute’s space or more, and could see neither 
head nor feet : it seemed a bundle of old clouts or feathers.’ ’"’—pp. 44—47. 


On the economy of nature, our author has some reflections, equal 
in point of propriety and beauty to any to be found in the Bridge- 
water Treatises. He points out most happily how the ail-wise 
disposition of the Creator may be traced in the reciprocal uses to 
which all created things were designed, all being subservient to the 
same end, and all contributing to assist in the preservation and 
happiness of the several species. Every thing is so perfectly con- 
trived, so wonderfully propagated, and so providentially supported, 
that we are not only lost in wonder when we reflect upon them, but 
are obliged to confess, that after all the researches and observations 
hitherto made, there is an ample field still remaining for fresh and 
equally interesting discoveries. Among certain insects we observe 
most astonishing provisions of goodness. Bees, we may readily 
believe, have been created as a direct blessing to man, and by al- 
lowing themselves to be housed, they insure their existence and propa- 
gation to an unlimited extent, did man allow it. But wasps have 
no stock of provisions for their young, and therefore the old ones 
destroy those which are in the cells, and others become numbed 
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and perish. Our author proceeds to say, if a wasp’s nest Is ex- 
amined in November, not one will be found alive in it. Thus these 
troublesome animals are kept within due bounds. The female or 
queen wasps only, retire to some winter retreat, in an old tree or 
wall, to become the founders of anew colony. Yet, as has been 
observed by an eminent naturalist, the destruction of one part of 
the society by another, previously to the death of the executioners 
themselves, is a merciful measure, such apparent ferocity being the 
last effort of tender affection, active even to the end of life. As to. 
the method which nature takes in the well-being and preservation 
of her creatures, we shall quote some curious statements, that must 
be new to many persons, but which we presume the author has 
sufficient grounds for advancing. 


‘Tam assured that when a sheep has two lambs at a time, she will not 
permit one to suck her unless the other is present. But for this instinctive 
arrangement, one of her offspring would have an undue proportion of 
nourishment, and the other would either starve or degenerate. 

‘It is well known that a pigeon usually lays but two eggs. If, how- 
ever, a third is laid, which is sometimes the case, it has never I believe 
been known to come to maturity. If three young pigeons were to be 
fed, none of them would probably be vigorous, and the race would de- 
generate. This is another instance of the interest which Nature takes 
in the well-being of her creatures. ‘The cow affords a similar instance: 
if she has twins, one of them a male, and the other a female, the latter 
is always barren. 

‘Tf a doe produces a white fawn, with red eyes, its under jaw is 
always defective, and it dies of starvation: a wise provision of Nature, 
in preventing what would probably be feeble from arriving at maturity. 

‘When we consider also the way in which the Creator has provided 
for the clothing of animals, according to the climates of the places in 
which they are found, we shall have no less cause to admire his goodness, 
In hot countries many animals have but little hair on their bodies and 
some are almost entirely without it, such as elephants, monkies, &c. In 
very cold countries, the fur as well as the hair of animals is very thick, 
and even the feet of some birds are covered with feathers, not only to 
protect them, but to enable them more readily to run upon the snow. 
Animals also, which have been brought from one country and domesti- 
cated in a different and opposite climate, are not neglected by nature, but 
are provided with such a change of covering as is best suitedtoit. How 
different is the covering of a Shetland pony to that of an Arabian or 
Persian horse ; one has to endure the extreme of cold, and the other of 
heat, and we see how kindly Nature has provided for both. 

“ Ducks which lay early in the year strip more of their feathers off, 
and make their nest much warmer than those which lay later in the sea- 
son. This instinctive property is very curious, and shows the foresight 
which has been implanted in animals. 

‘* It is well known that in hot countries, where the blood of horses is 
heated by the climate, they are in the constant habit of bleeding each 
other and sometimes of bleeding themselves. This is done by biting 
the neck or the shoulder. ‘These, and a great variety. of interesting facts 
in the economy of Nature, prove that animals are in possession of facul. 
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ties, beyond mere instinct, and which they use to their own advantage 
under peculiar circumstances. Thus, a friend uf mine saw a fine grey- 
hound, which had been incessantly teased by a small spaniel, take it u 

in his mouth and drop it over the parapet of a terrace into a river which 
flowed below it. The noble animal was unwilling to hurt his tormentor, 
and therefore took this opportunity of freeing himself from its annoyance, 
The dog in this instance did what instinct alone would not have taught 


him to do, and afforded another proof of the truth of the remark I have 
made above. 


‘¢ T will give another instance of this :—A horse and a cat were great 
friends, and the latter generally slept in the manger. When the horse 
was going to have his oats, he always took up the cat gently by the skin 
of her neck, and dropped her into the next stall, that she might not be in 


the way while he was feeding. At all other times he seemed pleased to 
have her near him.” —pp. 58—61. 


The pugnacious disposition in the males of some animals, as 
has also been well observed by Lucien Buonaparte, is not to be 
regarded as accidental, but as necessary to the good of the species, 
for since females prefer those males which are victorious, feebleness 
and degeneracy are prevented in the animal creation. There is no 
end to the amazing instincts of animals, and to instances of con- 
duct on their part which intimate a sort of reasoning faculty to be 
under peculiar circumstances‘attheircommand. Mr. Jesse states that 
a person may stand for a long time close to a rabbit in its form 
without its quitting it, but he has frequently observed that the 
moment the eyes of the intruder have met those of the animal it 
has run away. The nightingale too will sing in a thick bush, 
when man is close to it, but whenever his eyes rest on it, the song 
ceases. 

When speaking of the care of animals for their young, he hesi- 
tates not to affirm that the palm of parental affection must be given 
to birds in preference to quadrupeds. As respects some of the 
-feathered species,.it seems to us, that an exception must be made. 
Tame pigeons seem to bear little remembrance of their bereave- 
ment when robbed of their young, and other birds with the most 
philosophic patience proceed to the erection of a new nest, and the pro- 
pagation of another family, when the hand of the destroyer has been 
upon their family. It is, to reason according to human notions, 
true that quadrupeds are reminded of their young when their milk 
becomes inconvenient, a circumstance which suggests to our minds 
a selfish interest, when they hasten to feed their offspring. 


“ Birds, however, have no such motive, and yet how unceasingly are they 
6ccupied in providing for their brood, and how cheerfully do they appear 
to perform their offices of love and affection. From morning to night 
they are occupied in feeding them, and whatever their own wants may 
be, they are neglected till those of their young are satisfied. A hen eats 
but little during the period of incubation, and nothing during the last 
two days she was occupied in hatching her brood. When, however, 
she quits her nest with it, her first care is for her chickens; and hun- 
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gry as she must be, she eats nothing until they have been fed. Magpies 
the most vigilant of birds for their own safety at other times, are ex+ 
tremely bold when their young are to be fed, or when their safety is en- 
dangered. Itis a common practice among game-keepers, when they 
want to destroy the old birds, to take the young out of a nest, and make 
them squeak. ‘The parents on hearing the well known cry of distress, 
hasten to the rescue of their young, and are then shot. This is the case 
with jays and other birds of prey, who thus frequently fall the victims of 
their parental affection. In the case of birds also, this affection is in 
most cases partaken of by both parents. In that of mammalia it is gene- 
rally confined to the female, who, besides the care of nourishing her 
offspring, has in some instances, to protect them from the ferocity of the 
male. 

‘I think I have mentioned enough to show how strongly the love of 
their offspring is implanted in animals. Itis not confined, however, to 
their young alone, for I see more and more reason every day to admire 
the delightful manner in which many animals shew their love and affec- 
tion for each other, as well as for their young. I have seen a sheep 
which was brought up by hand, and which had only a solitary horse to 
bestow its affections upon, quietly grazing near its early friend, forsaking 
those of its own species. I likewise remember a cat and a dog which 
were great friends. If the dog was made to howl, the cat immediately 
flew to his rescue, and shewed much anger. Pigs evince much sympathy 
for one of their own species when in distress.”—pp. 64—66. 

The habits of fish are necessarily much less known than those 
of other animals, though every year is adding to our stock of know- 
ledge in this branch of natural history. We were not aware of 
eels coming to grass to feed at night upon worms and snails, as 
stated by our author, although we have understood that they some- 
times migrate across dry land, in search of better ponds than what 
a dry summer may have left them. We have witnessed also on 
more occasions than one, what the author seems not to have seen; 
—that is, eels in the middle of winter dug out of a sandy bottomed 
ditch, more than a foot below the surface, and in nearly a torpid 
state. On one occasion when there were about a dozen of them 
thus disturbed, their residence was some hundred yards from the 
stream from which they must have wandered. The sanding of 
eels during the cold months is quite a common phrase in the north. 
With respect to eels and other species of fish, the following account 
is interesting. 

‘‘ That eels hybernate during the cold months there can, I think, be 
little doubt, few or none being caught at that time. I have endeavoured 
also, but without success, to procure eels in the winter, from those places 
in the river Thames where I have every reason to believe they go to 
spawn. I read anaccount, whichif correct, would serve to prove what 
I have nowstated. A boy at Arthurstown in the county of Wexford, on 
the river at Waterford, perceived something of a very unusual appearance 
floundering upon the sand at low water. Upon a nearer approach he 
found it to be a quart bottle, which shewed many symptoms of anima- 
tion. He seized it and brought it in. It wasfound to contain an eel so 
much thicker than the neck of the bottle, that it must be supposed the eel 
made its lodgement there when it was younger and of course smaller. 
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It was necessary to break the bottle for the purpose of liberating the fish. 
If this account is true, it goes to prove in acurious way, as far as 
one instance can do so, the propensity which eels have to hybernate dur- 
ing the cold months. It also seems to prove that they do this in the 
tide-way if they can, and that they neither feed nor deposit their spawn 
till the season of hybernation is over. It is indeed a general opinion 
amongst old fishermen that eels cannot bear cold. Leeches on the con- 
trary can bear almost the extremes of cold as well as heat. I have known 
them frozen ina bottle of water, and appear vigorous after the water 
was thawed. An English officer, who accompanied the French expedi- 
tion to Algiers, assured me that several of the mules bled to death in con- 
sequence of having swallowed leeches in the water they drank, and which 
fastened on their intestines. The waters in the neighbourhood of that 
place were so very full of them, that the French soldiers were obliged 
either to filter it through their handkerchiefs, cr to dig holes in the sand 
by the sides of the streams. 

“ T have frequently observed a chub in the fountain of the Gardens of 
Hampton Court Palace, roll itself in apparently a playful manner along 
the bottom of the fountain. It would make a sudden dart, throwing it- 
self upon its back and sides. In duing this, it was always followed by 
several small roach and dace, which no doubt fed on the insects which 
harbour in the mud, and which the chub disturbed. 

“ Perch appear to be a very precocious fish. I have known them full 
of spawn when they have not been more than three inches in length. 

‘** From various experiments which I have tried, there can, I think, be 
no doubt but that fish have the organs of hearing. Mr. John Hunter was 
of that opinion, but many people, I believe, still doubt the fact. There is, 
however, a singular mode of taking trout practised in some of the rivers 
in South Wales, which would go some way to confirm the supposition. 
The sides of the rivers are here and there very rocky, and where there is 
a flat shelving rock, trout generally haunt under it. If this rock is struck 
forcibly with a large sledge hammer, the trout rise to the surface of the 
water, appearing as if they were stunned, and are then taken. 

‘* The Dutch fishermen who bring live cod in well-boats to the river 
Thames to supply Billingsgate Market, are in the habit of puncturing 
the air-bladders of the fish, which they perform with a sharp pointed in- 
strument, like a shoe-maker’s awl. By this means the fish sink to the 
bottom, and remain perfectly quiet during the voyage, so that they do 
not bruise themselves, and are more closely stowed. Few fish die by the 
operation. Cod remain so perfectly healthy in brackish water, that I have 
little doubt if they were habituated to fresh water by degrees, they 
might be preserved in ponds for a considerable space of time. Persons 
having ponds near the coast of Kent or Essex might easily try the experi- 
ment. Fresh water trout are constantly taken in the sea near the mouths 
of rivers, and I believe occasionally other fresh water fish, a proof that 
they can become habituated to salt water. 

“ Every year serves to convince me more and more, that the idea 
which I ventured, with considerable diffidence, to advance in the first 
volume of my Gleanings, of the non-migration of gregarious fish, such 
as mackarel, herrings, pilchards, &c. is a correct one. It has been sup- 
posed by Pennant, and other able writers on Natural History, that large 
shoals of herrings leave the neighbourhood of Shetland in June, and 
surround the Islands of Great Britain and Ireland, congregating again off 
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the Landsend in September. From the united testimony of many in- 
telligent fishermen and from my own observation, I am convinced that no 
such migration takes place, but that by a beautiful and benevolent ar- 
rangement of Providence, the gregarious fish, which are of such vast 
utility to man, leave the depths of the sea at certain ordained periods. 
Each vast shoal is succeeded by another. We have the mackerel—the 
herring, the sprat, and the pilchard in regular succession. These fish 
leave their haunts when they are in the highest perfection, and frequent 
shallows where they are readily captured. If they had not been endowed 
with this impulse, the enormous benefits they are of to mankind would 
be lost. Surely the mind of man cannot have a more interesting or in- 
deed a nobler subject for meditation, than the consideration of the ways 
of Providence in the works of creation.”—pp. 69—73. 


This opinion respecting the non-migrations of gregarious fish, 
seems doubtful, and contrary to various facts ; neither do we think 
that the hearing of the trout is proven by the singular mode of 
taking that fish as practised in South Wales. The sense of touch 
may as fairly be supposed to have communicated the stun. 

Our author manfully and feelingly stands up in behalf of certain 
despised animals. We like to find him so engaged with respect to 
pigs ; he says, that he knows a gentleman who has one that will 
stand upon its hind legs and reach the branch of an apple tree, 
which it shakes to make the fruit fall that she may enjoy it; and 
he adds, that though pigs may be asleep in calm weather, the 
moment the wind rises, they hasten to the nearest apple or oak 
trees, aware that the wind will shake down food for them. We 
are obliged to Mr. Jesse, particularly for rescuing the cat family 
from indiscriminate obloquy. 


“Cats are generally persecuted animals, and are supposed to shew but 
little attachment to those who are kind tothem. I have known a cat, 
however, evince great uneasiness during the absence of her owner, and it 
is stated that when the Duke of Norfolk was committed to the Tower in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a favourite cat made her way into his 
prison room by getting down the chimney. 

‘¢ Cats have been known also to do their best to protect the property of 
their masters, as well as dogs. A man who was sentenced to transpor- 
tation for robbery, informed me, after his conviction, that he and two 
others broke into the house of a gentleman near Hampton Court. While 
they were in the act of plundering it, a large black cat flew at one of the 
robbers, and fixed her claws on each side of his face. He added that he 
never saw any man so much frightened in his life. 

‘* Mr. White in his Natural History of Selborne, states that of all 
quadrupeds, cats are the least disposed towards water, and will not, when 
they can avoid it, deign to wet a foot, much less to plunge into that ele- 
ment. The following fact, however, communicated to me by a friend 
who lived several years in Jamaica, will prove that they take the water, 
and is also another instance of the attachment of animals to the place 
where they were bred. Being in want of a cat, one was given him which 
was not full grown. It was put into a canvas bag, and a man on horse- 
back brought it a distance of five miles from the place where it was bred, 
and from which it had never been removed before. In doing so, he had 
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to cross two rivers, one, named the Mino, which was about eighty feet 
wide and two and a half feet deep, running strong. The other called 
Thomas’ river, was wider and more rapid, but less deep. Over these 
rivers there are no bridges. The cat, when it arrived, was shut up for 
some days, and when supposed to be reconciled to her new dwelling, she 
was allowed to go about the house. The next day, however, she was 
missing, and was found shortly afterwards at her old abode. 

‘‘ A family residing at Newcastle-on-Tyne went one summer to Tyne. 
mouth, leaving their house in the care of two female servants. Oné 
evening, when the servants were sitting together in the kitchen, their 
attention was attracted by a cat, which went up into a laundry over the 
kitchen, and then returned to them and mewed. ‘The cat did this so often, 
that the servants were induced to go up stairs to see what she wanted. 
When they got into the laundry, they found a man concealed in the 
chimney. One of the maids fainted, and the other gave the alarm to their 
neighbours, but in the mean time the man made his escape out of the 
window and over the roofs of the adjoining houses. 

“A favourite cat, much petted by her mistress, was one day struck by 
aservant. She resented the injury so much, that she refused to eat any 
thing given to her by him. Day after day he handed her dinner to her, 
but she sat in sulky indignation, though she eagerly ate the food as soon 
as it was offered to her by any other individual. Her resentment con- 
tinued undiminished for upwards of six weeks. ‘The same cat having been 
offended by the housemaid, watched three days until she found a favour- 
able opportunity for retaliation. ‘The housemaid was on her knees wash- 
ing the passage, when the cat flew at her, and left indubitable marks on 
her arms, that no one could ijl use her with impunity. Itis, however, but 
fair to record her good qualities as wellas lier badones. If her resent- 
ment was strong, her attachment was equally so, and she touk a singular 
mode of shewing it. All the tit-bits she could steal from the pantry, and 
all the dainty mice she could catch, she invariably brought and laid at her 
mistress’s feet. She has been known to bring a mouse to her door in the 
middle of the night and mew till it was opened, when she would pre- 
sent it to her mistress. After doing this she was quiet and contented. 

‘* A lady had a tortoise-shell cat and a black and white one. A few 
years ago, the latter was observed to carry her kitten when two or 
three days old to her companion, who brought it up with her own 
kitten, though of a different age, with all the tenderness of a mother. 
This was done time after time for several years, but last year it was 
reversed, the black and white cat taking her turn to discharge the 
duties of a wet-nurse to the kitten of the other. It is probable that a de- 
ficiency of milk was the cause of the cats not suckling their young. It is 
not surprising that one of them should adopt the kitten of another, but it 
appears that some faculty nearly approaching to reason must have shewn 
them the necessity of procuring a substitute.’—pp. 123—126. 

We remember to have read in a newspaper of a cat in the High- 
lands of Scotland having seized upon a salmon in a shallow of 
water, and held on for a considerable time, in spite of his victim’s 
element. Still it must be confessed that cats are not general. 
favourites, and that they are most unmercifully persecuted by many. 

‘Cats are thought imps, 
And boys against their lives combine, 
Because ‘tis said that cats have nine.” 
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But cats are not the only familiar creatures that are in bad reputé 
among men ; and while our author succeeds admirably in instruct- 
ing us regarding the habits and capacities both of favourites and 
unpopular species, he gains over our sympathy for the latter in a 
way that touches our moral reflections in a strong degree. Spar- 
rows engage his powerful advocacy, as being of the greatest utility 
in devouring myriads of insects, particuyarly when they have young 
ones. He also maintains that they are a sociable and charitable 
race: they live in habits of great friendship with one another. A 
sparrow that had been caught by the leg by a piece of worsted, 
from which it could not extricate itself, was in one instance known 
to have been fed for a whole winter by its congeners ; and several 
instances are recorded of sparrows feeding the young of other birds 
which have been in a state of captivity. A more unwelcome spe- 
cies of animals than even sparrows are to farmers, are affectionatel 
spoken of by Mr. Jesse; and he also gives good authority for that 


which we have often heard repeated in our youth by those who 
were deemed credulous. 


« Whilst I am on the subject of the kind disposition which animals shew 
to each other, I will mention an anecdote which was recently communicated 
to me of the old English, or black rat; this animal is now become very 
scarce in this country. Unlike the Norway-rat, which is fierce, and lives 
in little harmony even with its own species, our original animals appear 
to have been sociable in their habits, and to have shewn kindness and 
friendship to each other. The fact referred to was communicated to ine by 
the Rev. Mr. Ferryman, a clergyman in Sussex, an accurate observer of 
nature, and whose beautiful collection of specimens of British birds and 
animals, is second to none that I have ever seen ; they are all stuffed by 
himself, and he has given them a great interest by displaying their peculiar 
habits; he is in his 85th year, but his mind is still as vigorous as ever. 
Besides being a good scholar and a naturalist, he has made many curious 
and important discoveries in mechanics; and it is to be regretted that his 
retired habits, and the secluded situation in which he lives, have prevented 
him from becoming better known. He informed me that some fift 
years ago, when the old English rat was numerous, he resided at Quorn, 
in Leicestershire. Walking out in some meadows one evening, he ob- 
served a great number of rats in the act of migrating from one place to 
another, which it is known they are in the habit of doing occasionally. 
He stood perfectly still, and the whole assemblage passed close to him. 
His astonishment however was great, when he saw amongst the number 
an old blind rat, which held a piece of stick at one end in its mouth, 
while another rat had hold of the other end of it, and thus conducted its 
blind companion. Mr. Ferryman has a large glass case of English rats, 
in which this interesting anecdote is commemorated with equal truth and 
fidelity. Mr. Ferryman also communicated to me the following anec- 
dote of a rat, which I am in justice to him bound to admit he did not tm- 
plicitly believe himself, neither are my readers required to do so; I 
merely give the story as I heard it. He said that he had an old friend, a 
clergyman, of retired and studious habits. When sitting in his room 
one day, he saw an English rat come out of a hole at the bottom of the 
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wainscoat; he threw it a piece of bread, and in process of time he so fa- 
miliarized the animal that it became perfectly tame, ran about him, was 
his constant companion, and appeared much attached tohim. He was in 
the habit of reading in bed at night; and was on one occasion awoke by 
feeling a sharp bite on his cheek, when he discovered the curtains of his 
bed to be on fire. He made his escape, but his house was burnt down, 
and he saw no more of his rat. He was however convinced, and re- 
mained so for the rest of his life, that his old companion had saved him 
from being burnt to death by biting his cheek, and thus making him 
aware of his danger. ‘The marks of the teeth were visible upon it, and 
the reader may put what faith he pleases on the supposition of the good 
clergyman. He himself was always indignant if any one doubted it. 

«That rats are endowed not only with an extraordinary degree of 
ingenuity and cunning, but with a faculty which approaches almost to a 
reasoning power, cannot be doubted: there is a sufficient number of 
well attested facts to prove this; the following is one of them. A ship 
on her voyage was not only much infested with rats, but proved so unfit 
for sea, that her stores were directed to be made over to another vessel. 
In doing this, the greatest care was taken that the rats should not gain 
access to the other ship, and in order to prevent it, the two vessels were 
anchored at some distance from each other, and the stores were removed 
in boats. When the crew were about to quit the vessel, the whole body 
of rats were seen to make their way down its sides into the sea, and to 
swim to the ship in which the stores had been deposited ; this they would 
have penetrated, had not the vigilance of the crew prevented them. The 
vessel got under way, and the rats were left to their fate.”—pp. 206— 
209. 


We think we have extracted enough from the present volume to 
show that it deserves the hearty welcome of every reader, and that 
it is calculated in an eminent degree to mend the heart, as well as 
to communicate instruction in a branch of study that is rapidly 
gaining upon the taste of the public. There are in these pages a 
number of pieces on other subjects besides the inferior animals, 
that breathe a freshness, benignity, and enthusiasm highly pleas- 
ing. We have papers on_the Pleasures of the Country, on First 
Days in Spring, on the Use of Plants, on the Agricultural Pea- 
santry, &c., that should be studied. One great, and indeed the 
chief object of the author, has been to show how much we are 
bound to treat every animal with tenderness and kindness, which 
of course infers, that when we must destroy them, it ought to be 
without cruelty or the infliction of needless pain. We cannot do 
better than go back to the general remarks he makes on such 
kindness. 


« This feeling is strongly enforced upon us by our benevolent Creator, 
who not only inculcates, but commands us to shew mercy. ‘ If thou see 
the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his burthen, and wouldest for- 
bear to help him, thou shalt surely help him.’ A special law was 
prescribed in favour of the oxen which trod out the corn: and numerous 
instances might be brought forward to shew that all created things are 
objects of the Divine care and compassion, 
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‘‘ Nothing is more detestable than cruelty, and it is a sad reflection that 
the chief miseries of animals are inflicted upon them by man. Some per- 
sons can find sport in witnessing pain and distress, and will destroy life 
out of mere wantonness. But for this cruelty, we might have the grati- 
fication of being surrounded by animals in a state of comparative happiness, 
showing their gratitude for the kindness of man, by losing all fear of him. 

‘* We shall probably be always in a state of uncertainty as to the de- 
gree of happiness animals are capable of enjoying. Those extraordinary 
faculties which they possess, and which are so nearly allied to reason, 
may, for ought we know, make them more susceptible to the impressions 
of pleasure and pain. Mr. Locke says that if animals have any ideas at 
all, and are not mere machines, as some would have them, we cannot deny 
them to have reason. It seems to me, he adds, as evident that they do in 
some instances reason, as that they have sense. If this is the case (and I 
shall bring forward some evidence of the fact), we ought to entertain more 
kindly feelings towards them than we generally do. ‘Their fondness for 
their offspring is as fervent, and their love and affection are, in many in- 
stances, as strong as ourown. ‘They are susceptible of gratitude, and of 
the strongest attachments. They are honest, patient, and forgetful of in- 
juries—brave and courageous amidst dangers, and afford examples of per- 
severance and industry in providing for the food and safety of themselves, 
and their young, equal to the most rational foresight. Those who, like 
myself, have not only watched, but studied the character and habits of ani- 
mals, will agree in what has been said of them. I will proceed to illus- 
trate it by some examples. I wish, however, to remark, that in relating 
anecdotes of animals, I lay myself open to the charge of going beyond the 
bounds of probability. I do not think, however, that this is a sufficient 
reason for withholding them, whilst I have myself a conviction of their 
accuracy. It is, perhaps, in many cases, difficult to assert the truth of a 
fact when it militates against generally received opinions, without incur- 
ring the charge of exaggeration. If this feeling was allowed to operate, 
much curious information would be suppressed. I shall therefore state 
such facts as have been well authenticated, assuring my readers that 
neither in this, or in the two preceding volumes, have I allowed myself 
to communicate an anecdote, of the accuracy of which I entertained the 
least doubt.”’—pp. 170—173. 

To these Gleanings in Natural History, the author has added 
notices of some of the royal parks and residences in England, 
which, as he is surveyor of these to his Majesty, he has been 
enabled very ably to frame. Kew, Richmond, and Richmond 
Park, Hampton Court, and Windsor Castle have each a chapter, 
or, as the author calls it, a day allotted to them, which all those 
contemplating a visit to such scenes should read, and all who wish 
to have a clear notion of the splendour and ancient architecture of 
England. This portion of the work, however, admits not so well 
of abridgment or quotation as the former ; but our readers may 
take our word when we say it is worthy of the author. 
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Art. XI.— Rosamund Gray: Recollections of Christ’s Hospital, &c. §c, 
By Cuartes Lams, Author of the ‘ Essays of Elia.” London: 
Moxon. 1835. 


We consider it to be our duty—and it assuredly recommends 
itself by the pleasure it confers during its performance—to accept 
of such an opportunity as the present, with the view of keeping 
the minds of our readers alive to the fact, that there are a few 
authors of our own day in whose writings the English language 
and true English sentiment are to be found, as pure and undefiled 
as in the most celebrated of any age. Nor need we look for a 
happier illustration than in the works of Charles Lamb. The 
volume before us, which consists of pieces that have formerly 
appeared, but without the companionship of his poetry, amply 
establishes the truth of our assertion, nor is it necessary for us to 
go to any of his later productions to found arguments in support of 
his claim to universal admiration as a model in language and sen-. 
timent, especially as we have not previously directed our readers to 
the pieces before us. 

The writings by the author of the “ Essays of Elia,” we have 
not a shadow of doubt, are destined to live, and in after years have 
a signal place in British literature. Andwhydo we say so? It might 
be answered, that the exquisite, and somewhat quaint, peculiar re- 
finement of the style and sentiment of our author are sufficient to 
induce the belief we have expressed. But there is a more precise 
and touching recommendation in his writings than even these 
qualities amount to—we mean, Charles Lamb appears himself in 
every page of them. One cannot but see and understand much of 
the man from every part of what he says, and a more lovely and 
estimable spirit never had a being among mortals! In sickness 
or anguish of spirit, the sufferings would be great of him who did 
not find a charm in studying the character of such a man, as 
clothed in his sweet pages. We are not going to rack our brain 
by attempting to describe all that went to the constitution of such 
a character and such an author; we rather proceed to copy a few 
of his features as they are held out in the present volume, knowing 
that thereby every observant and reflecting’ mind will catch a 
glimpse of such a rarely lovely genius, and in some measure be- 
come likened unto him. 

Rosamund Gray, as a tale, is not a great favourite of ours ; but 
that is not the ground on which we form an opinion of its value. 
We admire it, as indeed everything which fell from the pen of its 
eharming author, for the refined gold which abounds in it. We 
could take up any separate page of the tale, and peruse it with 
delight every day in the week, which is what can seldom be said 
of any small portion of what are the most engrossing tales. Take 
its opening. ‘ It was noontide. The sun was very hot. An old 
gentlewoman sat spinning in a little parlour at the door of her cot- 
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tage. ‘She was blind, and her grand-daughter was reading the 
Bible to her. The old lady had just left her work, to attend to 
the story of Ruth. ‘Orpah kissed her mother-in-law, but Ruth 
clave unto her.’ It was a passage she could not let pass without a 
comment. The moral she drew from it was not very new, to be 
sure. The girl had heard it a hundred times before, and a hun- 
dred times more she could have heard it, without suspecting it to 
be tedious. Rosamund loved her grandmother. The old lady 
loved Rosamund too; and she had reason for so doing. Rosamund 
was to her at once a child and a servant. She had only Aer left in 
the world. They too lived together!” Now, there are pic- 
tures, visible and moral, in this passage; but is there not also an 
image of the painter, as well as the painted, partly discovered in 
it ? and that image is one of as gentle beauty and acute intelligence 
as Rosamund Gray herself. 

We open at an apostrophe that beautifies the narrative, and 
which has a harmony and sweetness in it, like the fancied music of 
the spheres. ‘ The moon is shining in so brightly at my window 
where I write, that I feel it a crime not to suspend my employ- 
ment awhile to gaze at her. See how she glideth in maiden 
honour through the clouds, who divide on either side to do her 
homage! Beautiful vision! as I contemplate thee, an internal 
harmony is communicated to my mind—a moral brightness, a 
tacit analogy of mental purity—a calm, like that we ascribe in 
fancy to the favoured inhabitants of thy fairy regions, ‘ argent 
fields!?’? We need not copy more of this exquisite address, 
although it proceeds to add other images of a beautiful mind con- 
templating a beautiful object. 

Again—** Methinks something like an awakening from an ill 
dream, shall the Resurrection from the Dead be !—Materially dif- 
ferent from our accustomed scenes and ways of life, the World to 
come may possibly not be; still, it is represented to us under the 
notion of a Rest, a Subbath, a state of bliss!” Rosamund Gray 
is a tale of grief, and therefore abounds with plaintive sentiments 
and pious resignation, conspicuous features in the frame of the au- 
thor’s mind. But he could also assume the critic’s chair, and 
wield an indignant and polished satire with singular tact, showing 
a mind as strongly framed as it was fine. Take, as an illustration, 
the beginning of an Essay on the Tragedies of Shakspeare, con- 
sidered with reference to their fitness for stage representation. 

“ Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was struck with the 
affected attitude of a figure, which I do not remember to have seen be- 
fore, and which upon examination proved to be a whole-length of the 
celebrated Mr. Garrick. Though I would not go so far with some good 
eatholics abroad as to shut players altogether out of consecrated ground, 
yet I own I was not a little scandalised at the introduction of theatrical 
airs and gestures into a place set apart to remind us of the saddest realities. 


ng nearer I found inscribed under this harlequin figure, the following 
ines :— 
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‘To paint fair Nature by divine command, 

Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shakspeare rose; then, to expand his fame 
Wide o’er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 
Though sunk in death the forms the Poet drew, 
The Actor’s genius bade them breathe anew ; 
Though like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to day: 

And till Eternity with pow’r sublime 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick like twin-stars shall shine, 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine.’ 

‘Tt would be an insult to my readers’ understandings to attempt any 
thing like a criticism on this farrago of false thoughts and nonsense. 
But the reflection it led me into was a kind of wonder, how, from the 
days of the actor here celebrated to our own, it should have been the 
fashion to compliment every performer in his turn, that has had the luck 
to please the town in any of the great characters of Shakspeare, with the 
notion of possessing a mind congenial with the poet’s: how peoplé 
should come thus unaccountably to confound the power of originating 
poetical images and conceptions with the faculty of being able to read or 
recite the same when put into words; or what connexion that absolute 
mastery over the heart and soul of man, which a great dramatic poet 
possesses, has with those low tricks upon the eye and ear, which a player 
by observing a few general effects, which some common passion, as grief, 
anger, &c. usually has upon the gestures and exterior, can so easily com- 
pass. To know the internal workings and movements of a great mind, 
of an Othello or a Hamlet for instance, and the when and the why and 
the how far they should be moved; to what pitch a passion is becoming ; 
to give the reins and to pull in the curb exactly at the moment when the 
drawing in or the slackening is most graceful; seems to demand a reach 
of intellect of a vastly different extent from that which is employed upon 
the bare imitation of the signs of these passions in the countenance or 
gesture, which signs are usually observed to be most lively and emphatic 
in the weaker sort of minds, and which signs can after all but indicate 
some passion, as I said before, anger, or grief, generally; but of the mo- 
tives and grounds of the passion, wherein it differs from the same passion 
in low and vulgar natures, of these the actor can give no more idea by 
his face or gesture than the eye (without a metaphor) can speak, or the 
muscles utter intelligible sounds. But such is the instantaneous nature 
of the impressions which we take in at the eye and ear at a play-house, 
compared with the slow apprehension oftentimes of the understanding in 
reading, that we are apt not only to sink the play-writer in the consider- 
ation which we pay to the actor, but even to identify in our minds ina 
perverse manner, the actor with the character which he represents. It is 
difficult for a frequent play-goer to disembarrass the idea of Hamlet from 
the person and voice of Mr. K. We speak of Lady Macbeth, while we are 
in reality thinking of Mrs. S. Nor is this confusion incidental alone to un- 
lettered persons, who, not possessing the advantage of reading, are neces- 
sarily dependent upon the stage-player for all the pleasure which they 
can receive from the drama, and to whom the very idea of what an auther 
is cannot be made comprehensible without some pain and perplexity of 
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mind: the error is one from which persons otherwise not meanly letter- 
ed, find it almost impossible to extricate themselves. 

« Never let me be so ungrateful as to forget the very high degree of 
satisfaction which I received some years back from seeing for the first 
time a tragedy of Shakspeare performed, in which two great performers 
sustained the principal parts. It seemed to embody and realise conceptions 
which had hitherto assumed no distinct shape. But dearly do we pay all our 
life after for this juvenile pleasure, this sense of distinctness. When the 
novelty is past, we find to our cost that instead of realising an idea, we 
have only materialised and brought down a fine vision to the standard of 
flesh and blood. We have let goa dream, in quest of an unattainable 
substance. ’—pp. 99—103. 


The elevated purity, sense of justice, and unbending honour of 
his mind are just as conspicuous in his criticism as in his plaintive 
tale, which we have been before referring to. ‘There is such an 
earnest and tender appreciation of moral propriety and intellectual 
attainments in the above extract, as figures the writer to us very 
fully, both mentally and morally. | 

Lamb’s antiquarian taste had a really ancient gracefulness about 
it, that makes him in that department a classic, and that indicates 
the style of simplicity and wealth that marked all his thoughts. 
His quaintness was even “ deeply steeped in human feeling and 
passion,” as he himself has characterised the wit of Fuller, the 
church historian. Indeed there seems to have been a family 
resemblance between these lively, intellectual, and tender-hearted 
men, so that we do not marvel at the admiration which the latter 
evinces for the former, as proved in the specimens from Fuller’s 
writings given in the present volume. One of those specimens, 
with Lamb’s note upon it, will interest and delight our readers, if 
it does not establish the kindred character of the two writers. 


« Burning of Wickliffe’s Body by order of the Council of Con- 
stance.— Hitherto [A. D. 1428] the corpse of John Wickliffe had 
quietly slept in his grave about forty-one years after his death, till his body 
was reduced to bones, and his bones almost to dust. For though the earth 
in the chancel of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, where he was interred, 
hath not so quick a digestion with the earth of Aceldama, to consume flesh 
in twenty-four hours, yet such the appetite thereof, and all other English 
graves, to leave small reversions of a body after so many years. But now 
such the spleen of the Council of Constance, as they not only cursed his 
memory as dying an obstinate heretic, but ordered that his bones (with 
this charitable caution—if it may be discerned from the bodies of other 
faithful people) be taken out of the ground and thrown far off from any 
Christian burial. In obedience hereunto, Richard Fleming, Bishop of 
Lincoln, Diocesan of Lutterworth, sent his officers (vultures with a quick 
sight scent at a dead carcass) to ungrave him. Accordingly to Lutter- 
worth they come, Sumner, Commissary, Official Chapcellor, Proctors, 
Doctors, and their servants, (so that the remnant of the body would not 
hold ont a bone amongst so many hands), take what was left out of the 
grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast them into Swift, a neighbouring 
brook, running hard by. Thus this brook has conveyed his ashes into 
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Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn tnto the narrow seas, then into the 
main ocean; and thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the emblem of his 
doctrine, which now ts dispersed all the world over.”—Church History. 

‘** The concluding period of this most lively narrative I will not call a 
conceit: it is one of the grandest conceptions I ever met with. One feels 
the ashes of Wickliffe gliding away out of the reach of the Sumners, Com- 
missaries, Officials, Proctors, Doctors, and all the puddering rout of exe- 
cutioners of the impotent rage of the bariled Council: from Swift into 
Avon, from Avon into Severn, from Severn into the narrow seas, from the 
narrow seas into the main ocean, where they become the emblem of his 
doctrine, ‘ dispersed all the world over.’ Hamlet’s tracing the body of 
Cesar to the clay that stops a beer-barrel, is ano Jess curious puruit of 
‘ruined mortality ;’ but itis in an inverse ratio to this: it degrades and 
saddens us, for one part of our nature at least ; but this expands the whole 
of our nature, and gives to the body a sort of ubiquity—a diffusion, as 
far as the actions of its partner can have reach or influence. 

‘1 have seen this passage smiled at, and set down as aquaint conceit of 
old Fuller. But what is not a conceit to those who read it in a temper 
different from that in which the writer composed it? The most pathetic 
parts of poetry to cold tempers seem and are nonsense, as divinity was to 
the Greeks foolishness. When Richard II., meditating on his own utter 
annihilation as to royalty, cries out, 


‘O that I was a mockery king of snow, 
To melt before the sun of Bolingbroke,’ 
if we have been going on pace for pace with the passion before, this sudden 
conversion of a strong felt metaphor into something to be actually realised 
in nature, like that of Jeremiah, ‘Oh! that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears,’ is strictly and strikingly natural; but 


come unprepared upon it, and it is a conceit; and so is a ‘ head’ turned 
into ‘ waters.’””—pp. 172—181. 


In Lamb’s early and noble enjoyment, which he declares he felt 
in the contemplation of Hogarth’s prints, and in his doctrine, 
which maintains that those prints abound with the highest and 
tenderest poetry, we discover a key to our author’s humour, and 
become satisfied that he understood the genius and character of 
Hogarth truly, from the resemblance in their own fancies. His 
satire on Burial Societies may be taken as an illustration of how 
much soul, the very soul of Charles Lamb too, is to be found in 
such humorous pieces. A portion of the paper we shall quote, and 
which purports to be one of the bills handed to the writer by a 


man in the service of a Burial Society, together with part of his 
own commentary upon It. | 


, *** BURIAL SOCIETY, 

«© * A favourable opportunity now offers to any person, of either sex, 
who would wish to be buried in a genteel manner, by paying one shilling 
entrance, and two-pence per week for the benefit of the stock. Members 
to be free in six months. The money to be paid at Mr. Middleton's at 
the sign of the First and Last, Stonecutter’s-street, Fleet-market. The 
deceased to be furnished as follows :—A strong elm coffin, covered with 
superfine black, and finished with two rows, all round, close drove, best 
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japanned nails, and adorned with ornamental drops, a handsome plate of 
inscription, angel above, and flower beneath, and four pair of handsome 
handles, with wrought gripes ; the coffin to be well pitched, lined, and 
ruffled with fine crape; a handsome crape shroud, cap, and pillow. For 
use, a handsome velvet pall, three gentlemen’s cloaks, three crape hat- 
bands, three hoods and scarfs, and six pair of gloves; two porters equip- 
ped to attend the funeral, a man to attend the same with band and gloves; 
also, the burial fees paid, if not exceeding one guinea.’ 

«Man, says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ is a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes, and pompous in the grave.” Whoever drew up this little adver- 
tisement, certainly understood this appetite in the species, and has made 
abundant provision for it. It really almost induces a tedium vite upon 
one toreadit. Methinks I could be willing to die, in death to be so at- 
tended. The two rows all round close-drove best black japanned nails— 
how feelingly do they invite and almost irresistibly persuade us to come 
and be fastened down! what aching head can resist the temptation to re- 
pose, which the crape shroud, the cap, and the pillow present; what sting 
is there in death, which the handles with wrought gripes are not calcu- 
lated to pluck away? what victory in the grave, which the drops and the 
velvet pall do not render at least extremely disputable ; but above all, 
the pretty emblematic plate with the angel above and the flower beneath, 
takes me mightily. 

‘The notice goes on to inform us, that though the society has been 
established buta very few years, upwards of eleven hundred persons have 
put down their names. It is really an affecting consideration to think of 
so many poor people, of the industrious and hard working class (for none 
but such would be possessed of such a generous forethought) clubbing 
their twopences to save the reproach of a parish funeral. Many a poor 
fellow, I dare swear, has that Angel and Flower kept from the Angel and 
Punchbowl, while, to provide himself a bier, he has curtailed himself of 
beer.” —pp. 233—235. 

But among all the miscellaneous papers contained in this volume, 
we find none so exquisite, and none so full of the writer, as his 
“Recollections of Christ’s Hospital.”” We wish that all our 
readers, and every one beside, were possessed of this single produc- 
tion. It never can become old or tiresome, and so long as it is 
read, will Charles Lamb be admired and understood. We must 
enrich our pages with a few morsels of this exquisite piece, in the 
hope that it may cause some to have recourse to all his writings, 
several of which have recently appeared, and others are likely to 
follow ; a collection of his letters is spoken of; each must be a gem. 
The advancement of taste and morals will ever be visible in pro- 
portion as his works are studied. Read, and who then can but 
feel the swelling riches contained in the mellifluous opening of his 
Recollections ? 

‘To comfort the desponding parent with the thought that, without di- 
minishing the stock which is imperiously demanded to furnish the more 
pressing and homely wants of qur nature, he has disposed of one or more 
perhaps out of a numerous offspring, under the shelter of a care scarce 
less tender than the paternal, where not only their bodily cravings shall be 
supplied, but that mental pabulum is also dispensed, which - hath de- 
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clared to be no less necessary to our sustenance, who said, that ‘ not by 
bread alone man can live ;” for this Christ’s hospital unfolds her bounty. 
Here neither, on the one hand, are the youth lifted up above their family, 
which we must suppose liberal though reduced ; nor, on the other hand, are 
they liable to be depressed below its level by the mean habits and senti- 
ments which a common charity-school generates. It is, in a word, an in- 
stitution to keep those who have yet held up their heads in the world from 
sinking ; to keep alive the spirit of a decent household, when poverty was 
in danger of crushing it; to assist those who are the most willing, but not 
always the most able, to assist themselves; to separate a child from his 
family for a season, in order to render him back hereafter, with feelings 
and habits more congenial to it, than he could even have attained by re- 
maining at home in the bosom of it. It is a preserving and renovating 
principle, an antidote for the res angusta domi, when it presses, as it al- 
ways does, most heavily upon the most ingenuous natures.’’—pp.73, 74. 


Such is Christ’s Hospital, he declares ; a suitable and delightful 
testimony to the excellence of that establishment, as all must be 
satisfied who have perused its history, lately written by the Rev. 
Mr. Trollope, a review of which appeared in one of our recent 
numbers. He goes on to suggest that the character of the institu- 
tion would not be improved by confining its advantages to the very 
lowest order of boys, as all must allow, ‘‘ who have witnessed the 
looks, the gestures, the behaviour, the manner of their play with 
‘one another, their deportment towards strangers, the whole aspect 
and physiognomy of that vast assemblage of boys on the London 
foundation, who freshen and make alive again with their sports the 
‘else mouldering cloisters of the old Grey Friars.” There is so much 
warmth and vividness in this, and the whole of these Recollections 
of the place of his own early education, as sheds a glory upon the 
Hospital, and a mellow light around the name of the scholar who 
dwells con amore upon the theme. 


« For the Christ’s Hospital boy feels that he is no charity-boy; he feels 
it in the antiquity and regality of the foundation to which he belongs; in 
the usage which he meets with at school, and the treatment he is accus- 
tomed to out of its bounds; in the respect, and even kindness, which his 
well-known garb never fails to procure him in the streets of the metropolis ; 
he feels it in his education, in that measure of classical attainments, which 
every individual in that school, though not destined to a learned profession, 
has it in his power to procure, attainments, which it would be worse than 
folly to put in the reach of the labouring classes to acquire: he feels it in 
the numberless comforts, and even magnificences, which surround him ; 
in his old and awful cloisters, with their traditions; in his spacious school- 
rooms, and in the well-ordered, airy, and lofty rooms where he sleeps; in 
his stately dining-hall, hung round with pictures, by Verrio, Lely, and 
others, one of them surpassing in size and grandeur almost any other in 
the kingdom; above all, in the very extent and magnitude of the body to 
which he belongs, and the consequent spirit, the intelligence, and public 
conscience, which is the result of so many various yet wonderfully combin- 
ing members. Compared with this last-named advantage, what is the stock 
of information (I do not here speak of book-learning, but of that know- 
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ledge which boy receives from boy), the mass of collected opinions, the 
intelligence in common, among the few and narrow members of an ordi- 
nary boarding-school ?”—pp. 75, 76. 

The Christ’s Hospital or Blue-coat boy, is declared to havea 
distinctive character of his own ; there is pride and modesty in it. 
his very garb, antique and venerable, feeds his self-respect. ** With- 
in his bounds he is all fire and play ; but in the streets he steals 
along with all the self-concentration of a young monk. He is never 
known to mix with other boys, they are a sort of laity to him ;”— 
which seems to us to be the happiest description of what those sin- 
gular boys have ever appeared by their gait and manners to us. 

He goes on to say that the Blue-coat boy is a religious charac- 
ter, though not always untinged with superstition. His turn fo. 
romance is also declared, which may arise from an excess of society 
with each other, and defect of mingling with the world. He is 
even apt to run out into ceremonial observances, which is induced, 
we presume, by the regularity of forms observed in the institution, 
and their ancient style. And yet, at a school like Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, where the boy is neither entirely separated from home, nor again 
exclusively under its influence, the best feelings, the filial for in- 
stance, are brought to a maturity which they could not otherwise 
have attained. But jleaving such speculations as rather belong 
to the question of the comparative advantages of a public over a 
private education in general, the author gets back to his favourite 
school, and finely indicates the character of the boys, in reference 
to their decent and warm respect for such as stand in a position 
like relationship to them in the school. 

‘« And I will say, that when I think of the frequent instances which I 
have met with in children, of a hard-heartedness, a callousness, and 
insensibility to the loss of relations, even of those who have begot and 
nourished them, I cannot but consider it as a proof of something in the 
peculiar conformation of that school, favourable to the expansion of the 
best feelings of our nature, that, at the period which I am noticing, out 
of five hundred boys there was not a dry eye to be found among them, 
nor a heart that did not beat with genuine emotion. Every impulse to 
play, until the funeral day was past, seemed suspended throughout the 
school; and the boys, lately so mirthful and sprightly, were seen pacing 
their cloisters alone, or in sad groups standing about, few of them with- 
out some token, such as their slender means could provide, a black riband, 
or something to denote respect and a sense of their loss. The time itself 
was a time of anarchy, a time in which all authority (out of school hours) 
was abandoned. The ordinary restraints were for those days superseded ; 
and the gates, which at other times kept us in, were left without watchers. 
Yet, with the exception of one or two graceless boys at most, who took 
advantage of that suspension of authorities to sku/k out, as it was called, the | 
whole of the body of that great school kept rigorously within their bounds, 
by a voluntary self-imprisonment; and they who broke bounds, though 
they escaped punishment from any master, feil into a general di:rzpute 
among us, and, for that which at any other time would have been ap- 
plauded and admired as a mark of spirit, were consigned to infamy and 
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réprobation: so much natural government have gratitude and the prin- 
ciples of reverence and love, and so much did a respect to their dead friend 
prevail with these Christ’s Hospital boys above any fear which his presence 
among them when living could ever produce. And if the impressions 
which were made on my mind so long ago are to be trusted, very richly 
did their steward deserve this tribute. It is a pleasure to me even now to 
eall to mind his portly form, the regal awe which he always contrived to 
inspire, in spite of a tenderness and even weakness of nature that would 
have enfeebled the reins of discipline in any other master; a yearning of 
tenderness towards those under his protection, which could make five 
hundred boys at once feel towards him each as to their individual father.” — 
pp. 88—34. 


We do not wonder that the Blue-coat boy yields to none in affec- 
tionate recollections of the place where he was bred up, and in 
hearty recognitions of oldschoolfellows. The author’s geniusand cha- 
racter seem to have been perfumed, so to speak, for life, with the 
simplicity, the grandeur, and antiquity of the hospital. Towards the 
conclusion of his Recollections his heart overflows with most ap- 
propriate remembrances, while he classifies and characterises his 
contemporaries, enumerating many pleasant and some painful cir- 
cumstances. Even the things that administered to their vanity 
are fondly thought of. ‘‘ The hem-stitched bands and town-made 
shirts, which some of the most fashionable among us wore; the 
town-gizdles, with buckles of silver, or shining stone ; the badges 
of the sea-boys ; the cots or superior shoe strings of the monitors ; 
the medals of the markers (those who were appointed to hear the 
Bible read in the wards on Sunday morning and evening), which 
bore on their obverse in silver, as certain parts of our garments 
carried in meaner metal, the countenance of our founder, that godly 
and royal child, King Edward the Sixth, the flower of the Tudor 
name—the young flower that was untimely cropt as it began to fill 
our land with its early odours—the boy—patron of boys—the 
serious and holy child who walked with Cranmer and Ridley—fit 
associate, in such tender years, for the bishops and future martyrs 
of our church, to receive, or (as occasion sometimes proved), to 
give instruction.” In such a school was Charles Lamb’s genius 
fostered. With one other burst of chastened but passionate fond- 
ness of recollection for his favourite Hospital, we close our paper, 
trusting, that if any of our readers are strangers to the writings of 
such a man, they will now be induced to repair to them as unde- 
filed wells of language, sentiment, and morals, beautified and set 
off as they are by the peculiar charms of simplicity, original quaint- 
ness, and warmth. 


‘‘ The very compass and magnitude of the school, its thousand bearings, 
the space it takes up in the imagination beyond the ordinary schools, im- 
presses a remembrance, accompanied with an elevation of mind, that attends 
him through life. It is too big, too affecting an object to pass away 
quickly from his mind. The Christ’s Hospital boy’s friends at school are 
commonly his intimates through life. For me, I do not know whether a 
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constitutional imbecility does not incline me too obstinately to cling to the 
remembrances of childhood ; in an inverted ratio to the usual setitiments 
of mankind, nothing that I have been engaged in since seems of any value 
or importance, compared to the colours which imagination gave to every- 
thing then. I belong to no body corporate such as I then made a part 
of.”’—p. 88. 











Art. XII.—Instruct; Employ; Don’t Hang Them. By Joun Pirr 
Kennepy. London: Boone. 1835. 


Tuts work is as energetic and practical, as its title is pithy and 
plain. The author hesitates not to condemn the negligent and 
mischievous conduct of public men and landed proprietors of Ire- 
land ; nor to hold up to admiration measures calculated to produce 
general benefit. In his prefatory dedication he addresses individu- 
ally and by name a number of well known characters, all of whom 
have been benefactors to Ireland. Among these there are the 
Duke of Wellington, who, he admits, in one instance followed the 
dictates of justice and judgment; Daniel O’Connel, whom he 
characterises as the most uncompromising and able defender of the 
Irish people ; and the memory of the late Arthur Young, whose 
manly advice and practical information, offered to the public in the 
year 1780, would, if attended to, have prevented most of the evils 
that have since oppressed this country. He urged that “the Irish 
should be protected and employed, not hanged.” A number of 
other eminent persons are addressed, and their individual or pecu- 
liar services are announced in the compliments paid to them; but 
not oneof allthose names pleased us more, or intimated more clearly 
thenatureof theauthor’s healing measures, than the one first address- 
ed, viz. William Blacker, “ whoin his management of land, has in- 
troduced the most rapid and efficient practical system hitherto 
offered for improving the condition of his countrymen.” 

The first chapter in this work contains general reasoning on the 
state of Ireland; in which the author endeavours to trace to their 
sources the employment of every class of the community, and to 
show for whom people so employed labour; as also, what has 
called such employments into existence. The two great heads of 
agriculture and manufuctures are viewed according to the divi- 
sions in which those under them fall, in order that the comparative 
numbers of the population dependant directly or indirectly uponthem 
may be perceived. Mr. Kennedy makes use of ‘ Porter’s Statis- 
tical Tables,” which have been completed by order of Government, 
from parliamentary returns made under the Population Act of 1831 ; 
from which he obtains as a result regarding the population of Ire- 
land, that an immense superiority of numbers are dependant upon 
agriculture, compared with those dependant upon other means ; 
being nearly as forty-five to one, and by a farther examination 
of the subject, that the small number employed in manufactures are 
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generally skilful in their respective arts, and regular in their con- 
duct, while the enormous majority employ ed in agriculture, are ig- 
norant to a proverb of their trade and are the most lawless. Now, we 
like this method of approaching his subject ; it savours so much of 
evidence and facts, as to indicate a road to a practical remedy. 
We must quote some observations that go a considerable way into 
the state of Irish agriculture, and the causes of its inferiority. 


“We know, with respect to the manufacturing classes, that the de- 
mand for their labour can only be increased by increasing the number, 
or improving the condition of the consumers, upon whom they depend; 
that consequently, there are no palpable means by which their condition 
can be directly improved. We know, upon the other hand, that the ag- 
ricultural classes are, not only in want of profitable employment, which 
there is the power, if there were the inclination to give them; but. also, 
that they are unskilful as compared with neighbouring nations, in a de- 
gree that can only be accounted for when we reflect that a law existed, 
until of late years, virtually prohibiting any evidence of agricultural 
industry, skill, or providence—a diabolical law, one clause of which pre- 
scribed a limited period for leases, and that, at every new contract for Jand, 
two thirds of the improved yearly value created by the tenant, should be 
exacted as rent by the landlord. We know that this law (and such a law 
was probably never enacted by any other government), affected nearly 
the whole of the Irish people; and, that no adequate effort has been made, 
either by the government, or the land proprietors, since its repeal, to 
counteract its fearful effects. 

‘Tt is necessary to dwell upon this point, not for the mere satisfaction 
of scolding at by-gone Irish governments; but, as exhibiting tn ttself'a 
sufficient cause for all that agricultural ignorance, that poverty, improvi- 
dence, with the consequent opposition to law, and rebellion against go- 
vernment so common in Ireland, and which many, from want of reflec- 
tion, attribute to a constitutionally defective nature in the people them- 
selves. Yet this law was but one of a code, of which every item had a 
similar tendency: the degradation of the original inhabitants. It was 
most fortunate that a small favoured class was introduced amongst them 
exempt from these persecutions. But for the contrast thus exhibited, 
they might have remained ignorant of the extent of their wrongs, and 
tamely bent their necks to the yoke. We must at least acknowledge the 
merit due to their incessant resistance to that injustice and oppression 
which they had not the power to remove.”’—pp. 4, 5. 

The author is earnest in his endeavours to point out plain ex- 
ternal causes for the many imperfections that exist among a 
maligned people, attributable to the defective social arrangements 
mposed by vicious government, and not to inherent evil or incapa- 
city amongst the people. At any rate, there can be no question 
about the fact of the Irish agriculturalists being generally ignorant 
of their profession, that numbers of them are without employment, 
at the same time that millions of acres around them are waste and 
unproductive. The author’s strong conclusion therefore is, that 
their condition is susceptible of improvement, first by increasing 
their skill in their art, and secondly, by giving employment upon 
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waste land to those who are idle. He maintains from practice 
that these ends are easy of attainment—that they can be effected 


at a very small expense, and in a short time—that they must be 
attended with enormous profit to every one concerned. 


Having found that forty-five out of every forty-six of the Irish 
population are dependant directly or indirectly upon agriculture, 
Mr. Kennedy deducts those who are thus indirectly connected with 
the art, and divides the remainder into three classes, following up 
the division with some observations, the soundness of which is un- 


questionable, yet seldom has their truth been perceived and acted 
upon. His classification and remarks, run thus :— 


« ]—The well-fed class of land proprietors, agents, &c. 

«2 The ill-fed working class. 

« 3—-The half-starved unemployed class. 

«It would appear that the Irish government and the Irish land pro- 
prietors are ignorant that the first of the above classes, the land proprie- 
tors, have the absolute control of the land, upon which nearly all are 
dependant for life. That the injurious effect of their conduct upon the 
moral and physical condition of their countrymen has earned for them 
the odium and contempt of the civilized world, whether that effect ma 
have been produced by the active exercise of their power to do evil, by 
the omission to exercise their power to do good, or by the union of 
both. 

« It would appear that the Irish government and the Irish proprietors 
are not aware that the ill-fed working class are ill fed, because they are 
grossly ignorant of the art of agriculture, upon which nearly all are de- 
pendant; and because, at the same time that much is exacted of them, 
no means are employed by those whose duty and interest it is—by those 
who have the power, and who alone have the power, to remove this igno- 
rance, and to teach them how such exactions are to be met—to teach 
them, what would be easily taught, how they might derive three times 
the produce they at present derive from the same land and labour. 
How. in short, they might live in comfort and plenty, instead of want 
and misery. 

‘Are the Irish government and Irish land proprietors ignorant, that, 
whilst the third or half starved unemployed class are barely kept alive 
by the charity of the ill-fed working class—that whilst they are fruit- 
lessly imploring of the well fed rich class an opportunity to support them- 
selves by their labour, this same rich class does possess millions of uncul- 
tivated and unoccupied acres capable of profitable cultivation. That the 
cultivation of these waste acres by the present unemployed agriculturists 
would be highly beneficial to the proprietors themselves: to the: poor, 
who would be thus employed: to those who are now employed, and who 
would be relieved from the necessity of supporting a numerous poor : to 
the labour market generally, by establishing a just proportion between 
the demand for employers and the demand for labourers: to the payers 
of English poor rates and taxes: to English labourers: in short to every 
class of the community except the anarchists, the military, the police, 
the crown lawyers, jailors, Jack Ketches, and gibbet makers.”—pp. 
9—10. 


Want of agricultural skill, and want of agricultural employment, 
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are what ought to engross the attention of all who would benefit 
Ireland, is the doctrine of our author. And that the Irish govern- 
ment and the [rish land proprietors have the power of supplying 
these remedies, is a point he strenuously maintains, instancing prac- 
tical proofs for his doctrine, drawn from the conduct and experience 
of Lord Gosford, Colonel Close, and Mr. Blacker. Some of the 
publications of the latter gentleman we jhave seen, and _ hesitate 
not to say, that his system and success in bettering the Irish pea- 
santry are so superior, that we yield unlimited credence to any re- 
ference that is made to his authority and conduct. 


« These gentlemen and a very few others have proved that Irish land- 
lords and agents can be found who are instruments of good instead of 
evil to their dependants. They have proved that it is a gross calumny 
(though a common one) to call the Irish labouring class a refractory 
people, opposed to all improvement. They have shown, on the contrary, 
by extensive experiments, that the Irish are peculiarly open to receive 
judicious improvements, by proving that in three years they could be in- 
duced to abandon the wretched style of tillage in which they had been 
reared, (and which it had required the ingenious malevolence of a suc- 
cession of Irish governments and bad landlords to prolong), and to adopt 
in its stead a system that was new to them, not exactly the Scotch or the 
Belgian, but one uniting the excellencies of both. Here are no indica- 
tions of the refractory opposition to improvement attributed to the Irish 
labourers by their maligners; but proofs of aptness and facility in their 
national character to which few nations can produce a parallel. Here too 
are examples which Irish proprietors would do well to follow; and here 
are samples of a change which the Irish government has the power of 
making general. 

‘‘ Never was there a fairer opportunity afforded to any government 
than that at present enjoyed by the new administration of rendering 
themselves both powerful and venerable. They can do this, to a great 
extent, without sacrificing a single principle, whether they be whigs, 
tories, or radicals; because they have the power of becoming the be- 
nefactors of the country in the most vital point, without involving a 
single political or controversial feeling. No party prejudice, even in 
Ireland, could oppose itself to the conversion of barren wastes into 
fertile fields; nor, to the instruction of the people in the art by which 
they live and of which they are ignorant.”— pp. 12, 13. 


This is a style of reasoning that might well be expected of a 
liberal man, who praises where praise is due, and blames when 
honesty calls, attaching himself to no party, but clinging to facts 
and humanity. Ignorance and wide-spread destitution being the 
direful scourges of Ireland, they are not to be remedied by mere 
temporary reliefs, but by permanent operations, which should take 
up their principles and force among the people themselves, and 
which if once within their powei they would gladly cherish. Even 
civil and religious liberty, our author sensibly admits is only a 
secondary subject, where food is deficient and famine ! is the cry. 

The author is not only one who loves to found his arguments 
upon facts, but he has gathered many of those facts from his own 
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experiments, as we may learn from his second chapter, which treats 
of ‘a method for cheap national instruction, combining industr 
and letters, based upon practice.” In the preface we are informed 
by him that he has the-management of a trust property of 1150 
acres, the rental of which is £150, burdened with the support and 
education of two minors. With views and energy such as he 
ardently possesses, we cannot but know that he has ample oppor- 
tunities for making experiments in agriculture, and that his mind 
must be naturally devoted to the study of the art. Accordingly, 
we learn in the chapter we are now looking into, that in the spring 
of 1834, he attended a farming meeting in Londonderry, and being 
deeply affected with the fact, that there was “a famine-spreading 
ignorance” in agriculture amongst them, he gave a public challenge 
to land proprietors and others of the northern counties in Ireland, 
to shew, within a twelvemonth from that date, the district school, 
which should be most generally and practically applicable to the 
circumstances of the country, combining literary and agricultural 
instruction. The challenge remained unanswered, and he proceeded 
in the formation of his school ; the new national school establish- 
ment offering many facilities to aid him. We must allow him to 
tell in his own words, part of the result of this experiment. 


“] therefore determined to try the establishment of a national school in 
my district, the teacher of which, in addition to the ordinary qualifica- 
tions of a parish schoolmaster, should possess a knowledge of the most 
approved system of agriculture. I determined to give to this teacher 
four acres of land, which it would be his business to cultivate as a model 
farm by means of his boys, formed into working classes after the 
hours of in-door instruction. The limited quantity of four acres was 
fixed upon, because it affords as perfect an opportunity to exhibit the 
detail of treatment, and the regular succession of crops as the largest 
farm could afford, without occupying, by its extent, too mich of the 
teacher’s time. Its small size is further advantageous, because the 
average farms throughout the country are small, and because pupils or 
visitors can with ease compare at one view the difference of treatment, 
and the relative proportion of land assigned in the rotation to each kind 
of produce. 

“In March, 1834, I provided myself with a teacher of the above dé- 
scription, ensuring to him a salary of thirty pounds a year, in addition to 
his house and four acres of land, and combining his personal interest like- 
wise with the efficient management of the school, by giving him the 
chance of an increase beyond this sum, dependant upon his success. A 
portion of this salary is to be paid by the Education Board, a portion by 
the pupils, as in ordinary national schools, and I am bound to make up 
any deficiency. 

“My agreement with the teacher, as to in-door instruction is, that 
the regulations of the Education Board shall be strictly observed; and 
with regard to out of door or agricultural instruction, he is, after 
school hours, to direct working classes of the boys upon the small model 
farm, under such regulations as he shall from time to time receive from 
the patron of the school. He is to adopt the most approved system of 
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tillage, as regards succession of crops. He is to house-feed and not to 
pasture his stock, of which he must, at all times, have at least one cow, 
It is part of his duty to give advice and explanation of details to the 
neighbouring farmers, to induce them to follow his example; and he is to 
shew them how they should commence operations with which they are 
unacquainted. He is bound to open his school in the evening, to instruct 
adults who cannot quit their labeur during the working hours. After a 
year’s experience of this plan, the success of it has proved so complete, 
and the important out of door instruction given to the parents has required so 
much of the teacher’s time, that I have given him an in-door assistant. It 
has been necessary to act very cautiously, and not encroach upon the regu- 
lar school time, to avoid alarming the Education Board: and also to 
avoid raising the suspicion of the parents, who would readily imagine that 
my object was to get work out of their children, rather than to conve 
useful instruction. If such checks did not exist, the school could be mate- 
rially improved; but it is vastly more important to suit it to the prejudices 
likely to retard its general adoption as a system, than to make one soli- 
tary school a little more perfect. As yet, therefore, the national school 
hours are not interfered with ; and I rest for the present satisfied with the 
attendance of such boys as are willing to work or obtain instruction upon 
the farm for an hour each day, after school closes. 

«Whilst the school house was preparing, the master applied himself to 
the agricultural objects of his employment exclusively, and certainly with 
a success beyond what had been anticipated. I did not suppuse that peo- 
ple would change the system of their forefathers, however erroneous it 
might be in fact, until positive and repeated proofs had been given to 
them of some other being more beneficial. Yet in this case, some of the 
poorest, and of those considered likely to be least tractable, were found to 
take advantage during the first year of the advice, when supported by the 
practical assistance of the teacher, before they had time to witness the 
results produced on the model farm. ‘This was highly satisfactory, and -is 
an answer to those who would attribute consequences arising out of their 
own negligence and vices to the obstinacy and opposition of the poor. The 
fact is, the poor know their own plan, and they,can know no other, until 
it is brought practically before their eyes. They cannot afford to make 
experiments. A failure to them would be ruin. They would be mad, 
were they to sow turnips, clover, or any other desirable crops, merely be- 
cause their landlord or his agent, in taking a yearly gallop through the 
estate, tells them they ought to do so, without telling them how, and 
without explaining and exhibiting an infinity of details—details upon 
which the whole success must depend, and of which they are perfectly 
ignorant. Yet these gentlemen think, that in giving their gallopping ad- 
vice, they have done, not their duty to their tenants, because their only 
duty they conceive to be the exaction of rent, but they think that they 
have done all that wise, humane, and condescending landlords and agents 
could be expected to do; and they drive back to London, Paris, Rome, or 
God knows where, libelling their unfortunate dependants, and storming at 
their obstinacy, folly, and ignorance.”—pp. 45—48. 


The author goes at considerable length in his statements re- 
specting a practical, not a thecretical remedy for the want of agri- 
cultural skill, maintaining that his method would reconcile and 
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realize the conflicting anticipations entertained by Mr. Cobbett 
and Lord Brougham, by making the same seminaries confer upon 
the poor the power both of “ eating” and “ reading, Bacon.”, 

In his third chapter he proceeds to prove from experience, that 
an equally practical, beneficial, and effectual remedy exists for the 


second great cause of Ireland’s evils—the want of agricultural em- 
ployment. 


Of the property above named, extending to 1150 acres, which 
is under the management of the author, it appears that 900 acres 
were waste, and while he himself was on foreign service, he could 
only act through an agent. ‘This agent had only been able to find 
room for six reclaiming tenants, none of whom could be expected 
to reclaim more than an acre each year of the 900; but the re- 
mainder he had divided, presenting some of his old friends who 
held arable farms with portions of it. The six reclaiming tenants 
were to pay rent from the commencement of their operations. Our 
author however recovered possession of the waste land, and made 
a new agreement with the six reclaimers, resolved neither to over- 
reach nor to assist. He gave to each a reduced lot, and fixed upon 
certain terms, influenced by the following considerations :— 

‘‘First—The poverty of the class of people who usually seek such 
farms. , 

“‘ Second—The difficulty and unproductiveness of the enterprize at the 
commencement. 

“ Third—That the applicants are, for the most part, unprovided with 
the ordinary farm requisites, and must obtain them out of the profits of 
their labour. 

‘‘ Fourth—That their means would be gradually improving if they were 
discreetly managed. 

‘‘Fifth—That rent ought to be that portion of the produce which re- 
mains after deducting all expenses of cultivation, taxes, &c., and a due 
remuneration to the farmer. 

“ Having given the relative value to these considerations, it was clear 
that a reclaiming tenant ordinarily circumstanced, could not well afford to 
pay any rent during the first seven years, after which he might be charged 
a small, and gradually increasing rent. My bargain, therefore, was, that 
that they should have a lease for twenty-one years, on the terms of reclaim- 
ing one acre each year, and holding for the first seven years rent free ; the 
eighth year paying one shilling an acre; the ninth year two shillings an 
acre; the tenth, three; and so on, increasing a shilling an acre every year 
till the end of the lease. ‘The six tenants brought in by the former agent 
readily agreed to this arrangement, understanding that the small sums 
they had already paid in rent should be restored to them to invest in im- 
provements, They were all, except one, of the poorest description of peo- 
ple. They have received no assistance whatever from me, and have all 
perfectly succeeded. The first operation of each of these settlers was, to 
construct a temporary sod hut, about fourteen feet long by ten feet wide, 
which cost the occupiers about eight days’ labour in construction, besides 
an outlay of 7s. 6d. for roofing timber, 6s. worth of thatch, and about 3s. 
for a door; making the whole average outlay for building the house, 
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including the value of the occupiers’ labour, and all materials used, 
£1. 2s. 6d. Astill smaller kind of hut was constructed at so low a cost ag 
7s. 6d., by our celebrated local architect, William Cartan; and the faet 
that human beings are to be found willing to live in such a habitation, and 
undertake the laborious enterprize of reclaiming bog as an improvement 
upon their former means of living, says much for the industry, the forti- 
tude, and the misery of the people; but little for either the government or 
the rich class, who have neglected to turn so much patient energy to bene. 
ficial account. Having made their temporary huts, the settlers commenced 
working at their land; got a good deal of draining done, and prepared an 
acre or more, for potatoes, with lime, ashes, and a coating of clay ;—they 
thus secured some food for the future. ‘The second year, another acre 
was prepared for putatoes, as the first, and the acre of the previous year 
was sown with oats; and thus they proceeded for the third, fourth, and 
fifth years, adding, some an acre yearly, and some less, to the productive 
portion of their land, collecting materials for building at the same time; so 
that those who have completed their sixth year, have brought a large piece 
of land to a productive state, and have built permanent stone houses—in 
short, a gradual, but certain improvement of their condition has been go- 
ing on, from the first day of their settlement. ‘Their success appears to 
have been mainly secured by the encouraging nature of their bargain, at 
the early period of their lease, when their difficulties are great, and their 
means small. To require rent at the commencement, would inevitably 
retard their progress, if not altogether crush their exertions; nor would 
the same amount of rent be advisable, during any two like portions of their 
lease, as their means of paying rent would not be the same during any two 
years.’ —pp. 86—89. 

Mr. Kennedy declares that the present condition of these six 
tenants is conclusive proof of the facility with which the Irish 
unemployed labourers may be provided for, by settling them on 
wastes, and that this can be effected to a great extent without in- 
curring any cost. He hopes and prays that Mr. O’Connell will 
take up the subject, and give to it the support of his irresistible 
talents, being confident that ere long Ireland would be in possession 
of internal peace and plenty. We have a strong partiality for this 
mode of ameliorating the state of the sister isle.‘ The author’s 
details agree with our preconceived theory, nor can we but think 
the more favourably of his doctrines in general, after finding him 
maintaining the contrary of what he properly characterises as a 
most mischievous opinion, namely, ‘ that the chief check to im- 
provement is want of capital,’ and which asserts that in Ireland 
there is such a deficiency in this supposed main-spring power as to 


render the people incapable of mending their condition without the 
assistance of foreign capitalists. He says— 


* Those men who maintain that we have not the means to improve our 
condition in Ireland without external help, and who urge the doctrine 
that every thing must be done with ‘capital,’ and that nothing can be 
done without capital, would do well to reflect. They would find that we 
have capital, which we are satisfied to waste instead of employ. They 
would see that the light of heaven, the barren waste, and the superabun- 
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dant population are capital—that the food which the pauper consumes is 
capital, come from whence it may; and if they calculated accurately, 
they would find, that even the last-mentioned capital which the pauper 
necessarily possesses, is sufficient to enable him to better his condition in 
life, and to relieve his neighbours from the burden of supporting him, 
provided he be but permitted to consume it whilst exercising a productive 
occupation; which we have the power of supplying, and thus make his 
food a reproductive investment, instead of forcing him to consume it in 
unproductive idleness. They would find that Ireland affords the most 
palpable opportunity of employing the energies of the poor to a very 
great extent, without further cost to any one, but with immense advantage 
to both poor and rich. Here it is that a most happy coincidence exists 
between the wants of Ireland and the means applicable for their relief. 
Experience goes the length of proving, that a bog proprietor without 
the command of a shilling, and an absolute pauper, by their mere co- 
operation find that they possess capital, and capital sufficient to effect an 
enterprize, in its nature more certain, in its results more profitable, than 
any of those numerous popular speculations that we daily see leading 
the knowing world in the pursuit of riches. 

‘ There is no mere speculation here advocated, but a certain profitable 
enterprize, into which chance does not enter. We shall take for example 
a pauper, provided with a wife and twelve children—a sufficiently good 
stuck in trade for an Irish beggarman; we shall see how this itinerant 
tax collector conducts his menage, forced to act as he does by circum- 
stances which he cannot control, although others could; and we shall 
compare this state with the manner in which he would be inclined to act 
if he were permitted. At present, having no fixed residence, he mar- 
shalls his family by the side of some road, and proceeds to divide them 
into the proper begging squads, giving to the mother charge of one, to 
the eldest daughter a second, and perhaps to the second daughter a third ; 
assigning to each her foraging ground, and fixing a general rendezvous 
in the neighbourhood of some approaching fair, where his presence, sup- 
ported by his eldest ‘boy,’ is required to quell the peace, and to establish 
upon physical principles the position and dignity of some belligerent clan 
or political party. He must not form one of his own tax collectors; his 
presence would do infinite mischief, and would afford to the rich the op- 
portunity of saying, ‘ you are a strong fellow; why don’t you work ?’ to 
which address he could reply by a simple point of the finger to the great 
man’s nearest waste. But Paddy is too sharp to venture such an answer 
—it would interfere with the future collections of his family; he there- 
fore keeps out of the way; and amuses himself as he best can, at wakes, 
fairs, and such other places as offer the chance of a fight or afrolic. He 
thus passes his mischievous life in a succession of drunken riots, living 
upon means supplied by the public, and collected for him by his wander- 
ing family, who, like himself, pass a laborious life in vice and misery, 
Without producing a particle that they consume; suffering themselves, 
and increasing the sufferings of others.”’—pp. 95—97. 


But offer this strong beggar waste land on reasonable terms, and 
by the end of the third day, Mr. Kennedy declares, he would have 
a hut built upon it, and would become a productive labourer, instead 
of a night-walking whitefoot ; the only capital in addition to a 
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spade, being food, which he must possess when idling. This isan 
extreme case ; many having their year’s food in store would be 
found ready to take reclaiming farms, while their change of em- 
ployment would leave room for the more needy class in the labour 
market, were the subject properly taken up. All this is applicable 
to every acre where the power of easy drainage exists, and such 
waste lands are said to be of great extent in Ireland. In lands 
not so favourably situated, government or the proprietors have an 
interest in lending aid. ‘The author’s suggestions on these points 
are highly worthy of consideration, to which we must refer those 
who take a deep interest in the well-being of Ireland, or of a pauper 
population in any country. 

In the fourth and last chapter Mr. Kennedy deals in general 
not personal home thrusts, which yet every guilty individual ma 
speedily feel the force of ; it also applies a somewhat novel method 
of gathering up the conclusions to which the preceding facts and 
reasonings have come to. Here are rules for calculating the extent 
for various evils which are permitted to press upon the country, and 
which are estimated as amounting to the yearly loss of £89,000,000, 
to a yearly commission of 10,000 crimes, and to the destitution of 
the labouring population. We shall in a quotation shew, how the 
author lays down some of those rules by the aid of which, landed 
proprietors and members of government in Ireland will be enabled 


to acquire the most useful national information, and to estimate 
certain points in their own conduct. 


* Problem 1.—To calculate the wisdom or folly of a proprietor, having 
given the fitness or unfitness of his agent, and the degree of that agent’s 
attention to his employment. 

« Rule 1.—There being a sufficient supply of well-informed and in- 
dustrious agents in the market, willing to act for the customary remu- 
neration ; the folly of the proprietor who employs an unfit one, or an in- 
attentive one at the same salary for which he can have a good one, is in 
direct proportion to the ignorance of his agent ; or to his inattention, sup- 
posing him to be qualified in other respects. 

‘‘ Ex. 1—Estimate the folly of an extensive land proprietor, whose 
agent knows nothing of land and its capabilities, or lives at a distance 
from the property which he professes to manage. 

“ Here is the greatest degree of unfitness, or the greatest degree of in- 
attention in the agent. Answer—Folly of proprietor employing such a 
person is a maximum. 

«« Ex. 2.--Estimate the wisdom of a proprietor, who employs a per- 
fectly informed agent, acquainted with land and its capabilities, bound to 
reside on the estate, and to give his whole time and attention to his 
employment. 


‘‘ Here we have greatest capacity, multiplied by*greatest possible at- 
tention in the agent. Answer—Wisdom of proprietor—a maximum. 

‘ Problem 2.—To estimate from the extent of his waste land, the 
effect of the wisdom or folly of a land proprietor, upon himself and his 
family. 


‘Rule 1.—For the first 20 years of his management, multiply the num- 
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ber of his waste acres by 5, the average rent in shillings that he might 
have; the product will be the yearly cost of his folly to himself and fa- 
mily. ‘The average profit at present derived from these lands has not 
been considered worth notice. : 

“ Rule 2.—For the yearly cost of his folly to his family after 20 years, 
multiply the number of his waste acres by twenty. 

“ Ex. 1—Calculate the cost of his folly to a proprietor neglecting an 
extent of 60,000 waste acres, during the first twenty years of his manage- 


ment. 
60,000 acres at 5s. an acre for 20 years. 
Answer—£ 300,000. 


“« Ex. 2.—Calculate the yearly cost of the same proprietor’s folly to his 
family or heirs, after the first 20 years of his management. 


60,000 acres at 20 shillings an acre. 
Answer—é€ 60,000 a year. 


“ Might not the enormous loss attending the non-performance of a 
proprietor’s duty, as shewn above, warrant an application from the next 
heir to the competent tribunal, requiring that property so neglected, 
should be placed in the hands of trustees, on the plea of mental incapacity 


in the actual possessor.”—pp. 114—116. 

Some of the other rules are more conjectural than even theses 
but.they all guide to startling answers. The appeals to each indi- 
vidualof the government arealso strong and direct. Is therenot much 
in the assertion, that the best poor law for Ireland at present, will 
consist in compelling the rich to employ their lands, and in instruct- 
ing the destitute how theyareto cultivate them? We have heard it 
said, thatin Scotland, the poor law there is pride ; but in Ireland there 
is no room for this barrier—employment alone, and skill to direct 
manualexertions, being the only permanent strong hold against stary- 
ation and beggary. 

Those who take an interest in the welfare of a peasantry, and 
in the system of small allotment farms, will do well to examine 
our author’s Appendix, where he gives regulations under which loans 
to build cottages may be granted to reclaiming tenants. The 
accompanying plan of classified cottages to facilitate the establish- 
ment of reclaiming tenants, has highly interested us; and indeed 
the whole work is calculated to afford many useful hints to any 
agricultural population, but in Ireland to be of infinite value to the 
whole community. The author is neither a visionary theorist, nor 
political partizan ; he is an earnest, energetic, and well informed 
man, and should the landed proprietors and government turn a 
deaf ear to his appeals, and so far neglect their own interests as to 
continue their past disastrous system, the consequences will be 
more dreadful than imagination dare figure. 





—-... 


Arr. XIII.—Fifth Meeting of the British Assoctation. 


We shall confine ourselves to some general views of this associa- 
tion, guided chiefly by the reports and addresses of certain mem- 
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bers of it, who have, with remarkable clearness and talent, set 
forth its claims as a scientific institution. The British Association 
has this year received a great accession to its members; and as it 
has been held in Dublin, it is pleasant to learn that among these 
were to be found Catholic priests as well as Protestant clergymen, 
churchmen, and. dissenters—all throwing aside, for one week at 
least, the heat and fury of political and religious partizanship, and 
uniting in the sunshine of science upon a scene of beauty. 

The Association is in the habit of having an annual report read 
to it, in which such general matters as the objects it has in 
view, the assistance it has in the previous year given to the 
advancement of science, and some of the subjects that are about to 
be discussed by individual members are mentioned and charac- 
terised. The Report this year was drawn up and read by Pro- 
fessor Hamilton of Dublin, from which we shall take some of its 
most striking ideas and passages. 

After explaining the purpose and fitness of such an annual 
report—declaring that it was most proper, for reminding the old 
members and informing the new of the objects and nature of the 
institution, and for giving utterance to a few of those reflections 
which at such a season present themselves respecting its progress 
and prospects—he proceeded to state more particularly what those 
objects and their nature were which the British Association 
embraced and possessed. ‘“ First,” said he, ‘‘ the object of the 
Association is the advancement of science. It is not literature, 
though there are many of its associates literary men. Its object 
is not religion in any special sense, though respect for religious 
things and religious men has always marked its meetings. Still 
less is its object politics, but an association of fellow-subjects, who 
give glad and cordial welcome to visitors from foreign countries, 
who come to aid the common object for which Englishmen, and 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen have banded themselves together to for- 
ward, till the colossal Association is regarded by the whole world 
with interest. Science is, therefore, the object of the institution— 
the acceleration of scientific discoveries, and the diffusion of scien- 
tific influences.””» ‘The Professor continued :— 


‘* And if it be inquired, how is this aim to be accomplished, and through 
what means, and by what instruments and process, we as a body hope to 
forward science, the answer briefly is, that this great thing is to be done 
by us through the agency of the social spirit, and through the means, and 
instruments, and process which are contained in the operation of that 
spirit.—We meet, we speak, we feel together now, that we may after- 
wards the better think, and act, and feel alone. The excitement with 
which this air is filled, will not pass at once away; the influences that are 
now among us, will not (we trust) be transient, but abiding; those in- 
fluences will be with us long, let us hope that they will never leave us; 
they will cheer, they will animate us still, when this brilliant week is 
over; they will go with us to our separate abodes, will attend us on our 
separate journeys; and whether the mathematician’s study, or the astro- 
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nomer’s observatory, or the chemist’s laboratory, or some rich distant 
meadow unexplored as yet by botanist, or some untrodden mountain top, 
or any of the other haunts and homes and oracular places of science, be our 
allotted place of labour till we meet together again, I am pursuaded that 
those influences will operate upon us all, that we shall all remember this 
our present meeting, and look forward with joyful expectation to our next 
re-assembling, and by the recollection, and by the hope, be stimulated and 
supported. It is true, that itis the individual man who thinks and who dis- 
covers, not any aggregate or mass of men. Each mathematician for 
himself, and not any one for any other, nor even all for one, must tread 
that more than royal road which leads to the palace and sanctuary of ma- 
theinatical truth. Each for himself, in his own personal being, must 
awaken and call forth to mental view the original intuitions of time and 
space; must meditate himself on those eternal forms, and follow for him- 
self that linked chain of thought, which leads, from principles inherent in the 
child and in the peasant, from the simplest notions and marks of temporal 
and local site, from the questions when and where, to results so varied, 
so remote, and seemingly so inaccessible, that the mathematical intellect 
of full-grown and fully cultivated men cannot reach and pass them without 
wonder, and something of awe. Astronomers, again, if they would be 
more than mere artisans, must be more or less mathematicians, and must 
separately study the mathematical grounds of their science; and although 
in this, as in every other physical science, in every science which rests 
partly on the observation of nature, and not solely on the mind of man, a 
faitl in testimony is required, that the human race may not be stationary, 
and that the accumulated treasures of one man or of one generation of men 
may not be lost to another, yet even here, too, the individual must act, 
and must stamp on his own mental possessions the impress of his own in- 
dividuality. The humblest student of astronomy, or of any other physical 
science, if he is to profit at all by his study, must in some degree go over 
for himself, in his own mind, if not in part with the aid of his own obser- 
vation and experiment, that process of induction which leads from familiar 
facts to obvious laws, then to the observation of facts more remote, and to 
the discovery of laws of higher order. And if even this study bea personal 
act, much more must that discovery have been individual. Individual 
energy, individual patience, individual genius, have all been needed, to 
tear fold after fold away, which hung before the shrine of nature; to 
penetrate, gloom after gloom, into those Delphic depths, and force the 
reluctant Sibyl to utter her oracular responses. Or if we look from nature 
up to nature’s God, we may remember that it is written—‘ Great are the 
works of the Lord, sought out of all those who have pleasure therein.’ 
But recognising in the fullest manner the necessity for private exertion, 
and the ultimate connexion of every human act and human thought with 
the personal being of man, we must never forget that the social feelings 
make up a large and powerful part of that complex and multiform being. 
The affections act upon the intellect, the heart upon the head. In the 
very silence and solitude of its meditations, still genius is essentially sym- 
pathetic; is sensitive to influences from without, and fain would spread 
itself abroad, and embrace the whole circle of humanity, with the strength 
of a world-grasping love. For fame, it has been truly said, is love dis- 
guised. The desire of fame is a form of the yearning after love; and the 
admiration which rewards that desire, is a glorified form of “ familiar 
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and every day love which joins us in common life to the friends whom we 
esteem. And if wecan imagine a desire of excellence for its own sake, and 
can so raise ourselves above (well if we do not in the effort sink ourselves 
below) the common level cf humanity, as to account the aspiration after 
fame only ‘ the last infirmity of noble minds’, it will still be true that in 
the greatest number of cases, and of the highest quality, 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 

x To scorn delights, and live laborious days. __ 

‘‘ That mysterious jov—incomprehensible if man were wholly mortal— 
which accompanies the hope of influencing unborn generations; that 
rapture, solemn and sublime, with which a human mind, possessing or 
possessed by some great trutl, sees in prophetic vision that truth acknow- 
ledged by mankind, and itself long ages afterward remembered and 
associated therewith, as its interpreter and minister, and sharing in the 
offering duly paid of honour and of love, till it becomes a power upon the 
earth, and fills the world with felt or hidden influence: that joy, which 
thrills most deeply the minds the most contemptuous of mere ephemeral 
reputation, and men who care the least for common marks of popular ap- 
plause or outward dignity—does it not show, by the revival in another 
form, of an instinct seemingly extinguished, how deeply man desires, in 
intellectual things themselves, the sympathy of man? If then the ascetics 
of science—if those who seem to shut themselves up in their own separate 
cells, and to disdain or to deny themselves the ordinary commerce of 
humanity—are found, after all, to be thus influenced by the social spirit— 
we can have little hesitation in pronouncing that to the operation of this 
spirit must largely be ascribed the labours of ordinary minds; of those 
who do not even affect or seem to shun the commerce of their kind; who 
accept gladly, and with acknowledged joy, all present and outward marks 
of admiration or of sympathy, and who are willing and confess themselves 
to be so, to do much for immediate reward, or speedy though perishing 
reputation. Look where we will, from the highest and most solitary sage 
who ever desired ‘ the propagation of his own memory,’ and committed 
his lonely labours to the world, in full assurance that an age would come 
when that memory should not willingly be let to die, down to the humblest 
labourer, who was ever content to co-operate outwardly and subordinately 
with others, and hoped for nothing more than present and visible recom- 
pense, we still perceive the operation of that social spirit, that deep 
instinctive yearning after sympathy, to use the power and (if it may be 
done) to guide the influences of which, this British Association was formed. 
Thus much I thought that I might properly premise, on the social spirit 
in general, and its influence upon the intellect of man; since that is the 
very bond, the great and ultimate reason, of this and of all other similar 
associations and companies of studious men.” 


The Professor proceeded to speak more particularly of the 
Association, using a more technical style, and entering more 
minutely into detail ; and presuming that some may ask how this 
Association differs from its fellows, and what peculiar means it has 
of awakening and directing to scientific purposes the power of the 
social spirit; or why, when there are so many other scientific 
Societies, it was thought necessary or expedient to form the British 
Association, he goes on to mention some of the characteristic and 
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essential circumstances, as an answer to such reasonable questions. 
And here, again, nothing can be more satisfactory or beautifully 


expressed than the statement he gives in answer. It ought not to 
be mutilated :— 


“ First, then, it differs in its magnitude and universality from all lesser 
and more local societies. So evidently true is this, that you might justly 
blame me, if I were to occupy your time by attempting any formal proof 
of it. What other societies do upon a small scale, this does upon a large ; 
what others do for London, or Edinburgh, or Dublin, this does for the 
whole triple realm of England, Scotland, and Ireland; its gigantic arms 
stretch even to America and India, insomuch that it is commensurate 
with the magnitude and the majesty of the British empire, on which the 
sun never r sets ; and that we hail with pleasure, but without surprise, the 
enrolment of him among our members, who represents the sovereign 
here, and is to us the visible image of the head of that vast empire ; and 
the joy with which we welcome to our assemblies and to our hospitality, 
those eminent strangers who have come to us from foreign lands, rises 
almost above the sphere of private friendship, and partakes of the dignity 
of acompact between all the nations of the earth. Forgive me that I 
have not yet been able to speak calmly in such a presence, and on such a 
theme. But it is not merely in its magnitude and universality, and con- 
sequently higher power of stimulating intellect through sympathy, that 
this association differs from others. It differs also from them in its con- 
stitution and details; in the migratory character of its meetings, which 
visit, for a week each year, place after place in succession, so as to in- 
dulge and stimulate all without wearying or burdening any; in en- 
couraging oral discussion, throughout its several separate sections, as the 
principal medium of making known among its members the opinions, 
views, and discoveries of each other; in calling upon eminent men to 
prepare reports upon the existing state of know ledge in the principal de- 
partments of science; and in publishing only abstracts or notices of all 
those other contributions which it has not as a body called for; in short, 
in attempting to induce men of science to work more together ‘than they 
do elsewhere, to establish a system of more strict co-operation between 
the labourers in one common field, and thus to effect more fully than 
other societies can do, the combination of intellectual exertions. In other 
societies, the constitution and practice are such, that the labours of the 
several members are comparatively unconnected, and few attempts are 
systematically made tocombine and harmonize them together; so that 
if we except that general and useful action of the social spirit upon the 
intellect of which I have already spoken, and the occasional incitement to 
specific research, by the previous proposal of prizes, there remains little 
beyond the publication of transactions, whereby they seek as bodies to 
co-operate in the work of science. In them an author, of his own ac- 
cord, hands in a paper; the title and subject are announced; it is re- 
ferred to a committee for ex amination, and if it be approved of, it is pub» 
lished at the expense of the society. This is a very great and real 
good, because the most valuable papers are seldom the most attrae- 
tive to common purchasers, and because the authors of those papers 
are rarely able to defray from their own funds the cost of an ex- 
pensive publication. There is no doubt that if it had uot been for 
this resource, many essays of the greatest value must have been al- 
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together suppressed, for want of pecuniary means. Besides, the appro- 
bation of a body of scientiic men, which is at least partially implied 
in their undertaking to publish a paper, however limited and guarded 
it may be by their disclaimer of corporate responsibility, cannot fail 
to be accounted a high and honourable reward; and one, of which 
the hope must much assist to cheer and support the author in his 
toils, by virtue of the principle of sympathy. It is known, and (I 
believe) was mentioned in an address to this association at one of the 
former meetings, that the Principia and Optics of Newton were pub. 
lished at the request of the Royal Society of London. Newton, in- 
deed, might well have thought that those works did not need that 
sanction, if the meekness of his high faculties had permitted him to 
judge of himself as all other men have judged of him: but our gra- 
titude is not therefore due the less to the society whose request pre- 
vailed over his own modest reluctance, and procured those treasures 
for that and for every age. 

“It must be added that the Royal and Astronomical Societies print 
abstracts of their communications, for speedy circulation among their 
members, which is a useful addition to the service done in publishing the 
papers themselves, and is an example well worthy of being followed by all 
timilar institutions; and that the Royal Society has even gone so far as 
to procure and print, in at least one recent instance (I mean in the case of 
a paper of Mr. Lubbock’s), and perhaps also in some other instances, a re- 
port from some of its members, on a memoir presented by another, thus 
imitating an excellent practice of the Institute of France, which has pro- 
bably contributed much to the high state of science in that country. ‘This 
last procedure, and doubtless other acts of some other scientific societies, 
such as the discussions in the Geological Society, the lending of instru- 
ments by the Astronomical Society to its members, and the occasional ex- 
hibition of models and experiments by members to the body, in the Irish 
and other Institutions, are examples of direct co-operation ; and perhaps 
there is nothing to prevent such cases being greatly multiplied hereafter. 
But admitting freely these and other claims of the several societies and 
academies of the empire to our gratitude for their services to science, and 
accounting it a very valuable privilege to belong, as most of us do, to one or 
other of those bodies, and acknowledging that there is much work to be done 
which can only be done by them, we must still turn to this Association, as 
the body which is co-operative by eminence.—The discussions in its sec- 
tions are more animated, comprehensive, and instructive, and make minds, 
which before were strangers, more intimately acquainted with each other, 
than can be supposed to be the case in any less general body; the general 
meetings bring together the cultivators of all different departments of sci- 
ence; and even the less formal conversations, which take place in its halls 
of assembly during every pause of business, are themselves the working to- 
gether of mind with mind, and not only excite, but are co-operation.—Ex- 
press requests also are systematically made to individuals and bodies of 
men, to co-operate in the execution of particular tasks in science, and 
these requests have often been complied with. But more, perhaps, than 
all the rest, the reports which it has called forth on the existing state of 
the several branches of knowledge are astonishing examples of industry 
and zeal exerted in the spirit, and for the purpose of co-operation. No 
other society, I believe, has yet ventured to call on any of its members for 
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any such report, and, indeed, it would be a difficult, perhaps an invidious, 
thing, for any one of the other societies or academies sotodo. For such @ 
report should contain a large and comprehensive view of the treasures of 
all the academies ; and would it not be difficult for a zealous member of 
any one of them, undertaking the task at the request of his own body, to 
form and to express that view with all the impartiality requisite? Would 
there not be some danger of a bias in some things, to palliate the defects 
of his own particular society, and in other things to exalt beyond what was 
strictly just, its true and genuine merits? But a body like the British 
Association, which receives, indeed, all communications, but publishes (ex- 
cept by abstract) none, save only those very reports which it had previously 
and specially called for—a body such as this, and governed by such re- 
gulations, may hope, that, standing in one common relation to all thé 
existing academies, and not belonging to the same great class of soci- 
eties publishing papers, the members whom it has selected may comié 
before it, to report what has resulted from the labours of all those dif- 
ferent societies, without any excessive depressions or any undue exul- 
tation, and in a more unbiassed mood of mind than would be possible 
under other circumstances. Accordingly, the reports already presented 
by those eminent men who were selected for the office (and rightly so 
selected, because a comprehensive mind was not less needed than indus- 
try), appear to have been drawn up with as much impartiality as diligence ; 
they comprise a very extensive and perfect view of the existing state 
of science in most of its great departments: and if in any case they do 
not quite bring down the history of science to the present day (as cer- 
tainly they go near to do), they furnish some of the best and most 
authentic materials to the future writer of such history. But we should 
not only underrate the value of those reports, but even quite mistake 
the character of that value, if we were to refer it at all to its connexion 
with distant researches, and some unborn generation. They will, :in- 
deed, assist the future historian of science; but it was not solely, nor 
éven chiefly, for that purpose they were designed, nor is it solely or 
chiefly that purpose which they will answer. They belong to our own 
age; they are the property of ourselves as well as of our children. To 
stimulate the living, not less than to leave a record to the unborn, was 
hoped for, and will be attained, through those novel and important pro- 
ductions. In holding up to us a view of the existing state of science, 
and of all that has been done already, they shew us that much is sti 

to be done, and they rouse our zeal to do it. Can any person loo 

unmoved on the tablet which they present of the brilliant discoveries 
of this century, in any one of the regions of science? Can he seé 
how much has been achieved, what large and orderly structures have 
been in part already built up, and are still in process of building, with- 
out feeling himself excited to give his own aid also in the work, and to 
be enrolled among the architects, or at least among the workmen? 
Or can any one have his attention guided to the many wants that re- 
main, can he look on the gaps which are still unfilled even in the most 
rich and costly of those edifices (like the unfinished window that we 
read of in the palace of eastern story), without longing to see those wants 
supplied, that palace raised to a still more complete perfection—without 
burning to draw forth all his own old treasures of thought, and to ela- 
borate them all into one new and precious offering.” 
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The Professor next gave a review of the character of several 
Reports, which are contained in a volume lately published. To- 
wards the close of his paper, he expressed his regret at the absence 
of several eminent associates, naming especially Sir David Brew- 
ster, from whom, however, he had received a letter, in which he 
declared that his absence proceeded entirely from private causes, 
We regret to learn, in connexion with this celebrated gentleman’s 
name, that the permanent interests of the Association are in some 
measure threatened, in consequence of some very angry references 
made at the last meeting to an article in the Edinburgh Review on 
the British Association, said to have been written by Sir David 
Brewster, and which appeared in January last. ‘That article, pro- 
bably, cannot be approved of, in so far as it discusses Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt’s claim to the honour of being founder of the Associa- 
tion; but Dr. Robinson’s attack of the reviewer exceeded all 
bounds at the late meeting, and may lead to greater dissension, 
when he said, speaking of Mr. Harcourt, “In his presence, I will 
not say what he is, but I will say what he zs not ; he is not a man 
who made muchof the Association as a means of title and fortune ; 
he is not a man who, having reason to complain of our proceedings, 
instead of making his charges in the face of day, would wield the 
concealed dagger of a lurking assassin.”” But this is an unpleasant 
subject, and we leave it to those who take an interest in its merits, 
or have a taste for learned doctors’ quarrels. 

Dr. Lloyd, Provost of Trinity College, who presided as chair- 
man to the Association this year, on being installed, delivered an 
address, which contained some very valuable suggestions respecting 
one particular science, which we shall abridge, as they form a most 
suitable union with the Report of Professor Hamilton, and should 
go far to remove or check certain fears and objections entertained 
by many excellent persons in reference to the department in ques- 
tion. These people, finding themselves unable to reconcile the 
discoveries made by geologists to their views of the Mosaic history, 
look with distrust and disfavour on such exertions, as, at least, one 
branch of the Association, immediately encourages. The reverend 
doctor, therefore, undertakes the defence of geological science ; at 
the same time, he is an advocate in behalf of the testimony of the 
Sacred Scriptures, Old and New. 

While anxious to deal tenderly with the apprehensive persons 
alluded to, he confesses himself at a loss to know how to respect 
them ; for he asserts confidently that they themselves are to blame 
for that indigestion, as he calls their ailment, of which they com- 
plain. He repeats, that both the ailment and the remedy is within 
themselves, while he flatters himself that he can help them with a 
prescription suited to their state. He charges them with precipi- 
tancy in drawing conclusions, and recommends that they should 
proceed with more self-distrust and doubting humility, not only in 
their interpretation of the language of Moses, but in their in- 
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ferences from the geological discoveries that are made. He boldly 
asks, have they, indeed, ascertained how far back the sacred writer 
has carried his readers? If the answer is, “to the origin of all 
things—to the creation of the universe,” he admits that the words, 
«In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” seem, 
certainly, to speak of the original creation of all things out of 
nothing, a doctrine of the greatest importance, and suitable to the 
commencement of the sacred record, inasmuch as it teaches, that 
self-existence is an attribute of the one Supreme Being, and that all 
things and beings beside have derived their existence from him. 
The necessity for such a prominent and authoritative declaration 
may at once be understood by turning to the errors of the ancients, 
who had not access to the Mosaic account, and who indulged the 
most erroneous opinions and wild conjectures imaginable on the 
subject—such as that matter was eternal, or that the Deity was 
the soul of the world, material things being, therefore, his body, 
not his works. But Moses, in the words quoted, settles defini- 
tively what we are to believe on this point, when stating the origi- 
nal relation which all things bore to the Supreme Being, nor does 
he mix up any other matter or subject with it. There is no speci- 
fication of time or other circumstance, apparently because no addi- 
tion of such a kind could aid our conceptions of a truth purely 
religious, or our faith in the authority on which it was proposed. 
In proceeding to what is said of those arrangements, by which the 
earth was to be fitted for the abode of man, and other tribes, 
Moses describes its preceding condition ; for, he says, it was then 
“ without form and void,” and that ‘“‘ darkness was upon the face 
of the deep.” This, says the reverend doctor, has always appeared 
to him very like the description of a ruined world; and if such was 
the earth at that time, it would be a hasty declaration to say, that 
it existed not before. But this is not all; for when the historian 
comes to the work of the six days, each day’s work is introduced 
by a particular expression, and concluded by another ; by which 
it appears that the original work of creation first spoken of is © 
excluded from the series of performances belonging to those days, 
and if excluded, perhaps removed to an indefinite distance, and far 
beyond the reconstruction of the globe. To deny that there was 
an interval between the two periods, would be as rash as the pea- 
sant is, who supposes the clouds to be contiguous to the stars, 
because, when looking up, he discerns nothing between them. 
How then stands the question between Moses and the geolo- 
gists? The most learned chronologists say, that according to the 
former, the human race has existed about seven thousand years ; 
according to geologists, the race of man is coeval with the earth in 
its present form, and judging by the features of the earth, they 
come to the same conclusion. At the same time geologists see rea- 
son to believe, that the globe, though in some different condition, is 
far more ancient than the races which now live upon it. Thus tnen, 
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so far, there is no apparent or certain contradiction between geologists 
and the sacred historian, provided, it should not be required of 
Moses, that he be interrogated on subjects altogether foreign from 
those of which he treated. 

Another important view is taken of those who rashly reason on 
geological discoveries. Admitting that geologists have discovered 
satisfactory proof of a fixed order of succession in certain geologi- 
cal formations, and that they are enabled to judge with tolerable 
accuracy as to the time they would require, whether Neptunian or 
Volcanian, is it possible to conclude as to the absolute age of these 
formations, or to ascribe to them an antiquity far greater than that 
of the human race? Is it not reasonable to suppose that the forces 
concerned, though they might be the same in kind with those now 
in operation, should in the beginning, have acted with indefinitely 
more energy than now, when the appetencies of matter for matter 
have been so extensively satisfied, and the forces reduced to a sort 
of equilibrium? Is the same activity to be expected in a neutral 
salt as in its separate elements beforé chemical combination ? 
Effects, according to these views, may have at one time been pro- 
duced on a prodigious scale. Itis not necessarily, therefore, on ac- 
count of the insufficiency of the period included in the Mosaic his- 
tory, that any should place such formations as that of coal beyond 
the limits of that history; but because of the imbedded remains 
of animals and plants altogether different from any now in exis- 
tence, or now existing in the same regions of the earth, and other 
indications of epochs of destruction of which Moses takes no 
notice, except inthe matter of the deluge, of which there remain 
abundant monuments. In seeking God through the indications of 
his power or his will, contained in his word or works, it is wisé, 
according to the above suggestions, to proceed with great self-dis- 
trust and humble reverence. The properly tutored man of science 
indeed, by every discovery, sees greater need of caution, and greater 
call for admiration. The wider the sphere of illumination, the more 
expanded is the surface which separates it from the regions of dark- 
ness, and the more numerous the points of that boundary by which 
we are confined. The religious uses of natural science are there- 
fore of no mean amount, nor could any words be more just or beau- 
tiful than those of Bacon, when he thus expressed himself :— 
“ Philosophia naturalis, post verbum Dei; certissima supersti- 
tionis medicina est ; eademque probatissimum Fidei alimentum. 
Itaque, merito oe, donatur tanquam fidissima ancilla, cum 
altera voluntatem Dei, alteru potestatem manifestat.”’ 

Dr. Lloyd relates an anecdote of a young gentlemen, who, on 4 
visit with him to the gardens of the Dublin Society, some thirty 
years ago, remarked that to him ‘it seemed that the earth we in- 
habit, with all its magnificent furniture, no less wonderful in its 
structure than splendid in its appearance, must have been made, not 
for human beings, but for gods.” ‘This sentiment made a strong 
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impression upon the Doctor, and he applies it to the Christian 
faith; because the opinions which secretly be at the root of all 
infidelity are these—that man is not so bad, nor God so good, as 
the gospel represents them. The latter of these opinions, he con- 
siders, cannot for a moment withstand the force of the young man’s 
observation, since if such be the lavish bounty of the Creator to his 
creatures in this their present state of alienation, there can be no 
‘ priori reason for thinking that the promises of the gospel are 
elusive. 

These views and reasonings, it must be felt by all, are highly 
delightful and useful, nor can we but wish that prosperity ma 
abide and continue to enlarge with the British Association, which 
can boast of so many eminent men as at each of its meetings havé 
uttered sentiments and advanced arguments in support of the Bible, 
at the same time that they were contributing to the advancement 
of natural science. 

It is only general views as regards the objects and nature of the 
Association, which are abundantly, and in an eloquent form, to be 
found in Professor Hamilton’s Report, and Doctor Lloyd’s address, 
that we purposed at present to lay before our readers ; for we wish 
its fame to extend, and the community to be impressed with the 
most favourable opinion of it. But is it calculated to faise the 
character of the Association, or to win the cordial feelings of peo- 
ple, to find that in the Anatomy and Medicine section, at the last 
meeting, that the skulls of Dean Swift and the celebrated Stella, 
should have been exhibited, and made the subject of discussion. 
These had been disinterred during the alteration of the vaults, and 
are again to be restored ; nor perhaps when phrenology is so much 
in vogue with some medical gentlemen, are we to wonder at the 
production of the skulls in question, under all the circumstances. 
But what are we to say of the exhibition of the bones of the lame 
hip-joint of the lately deceased Charles Mathews? It is not of a 
. very distant date that we saw him, and many there must be who 
have at a much later period conversed with him. At any rate wé 
all know that his mortal part which has been left to the natural 
course of decay, must still be green, and we almost fancy warm and 
like his former self. But there is no need to characterise the source 
of our feelings in such a case, for we are sure that every mind not 
distorted by some fanciful crotchet, or blighted by a professional 
callousness, will turn with pain and disgust from such an unneces- 
sary and indecent display—indecent we mean as respects the 
memory of the deceased, as well as thousands of his survivors, who 
were his recent admirers, when that very limb had no slight share 
in the sentiment—and unnecessary to the ends of science. Whether 
his limb was shortened by a fracture or a disease, might have 
otherwise been published to the professional world, than by a dis- 
play of the identical fragment of his poor mortality, before a mixed 
assembly of people who were morning, noon, and night, partaking 
in all the joyousness of a festal week. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XIV. 


1. Tables of Greek Grammar. Cambridge: W. P. Grant. 
2. A Synopsis of Greek Grammar. Cambridge: W. P. Grant. 


THESE two slender works, containing no more than half a sheet of fools- 
cap each, exhibit, in a tabular form, the declinable parts of speech in Greek 
grammar; so that at a glance, the scholar may catch with his eye inthe 
one publication, the whole, and in the other nearly the whole of the 
regular verb, in all its voices, tenses, and moods. We are doubtful, 
however, whether ‘the practical use of such condensed works is likely to 
be great. To advanced scholars there is nothing in these two that they 
have to learn, and to beginners they are too much condensed to convey 


the necessary instruction. As a specimen of typography, however, they 
are beautiful. 





Art. XV.—The Translator's Guide; or Exercises for Latin Prose 


Compositions, being Translations from Ancient Authors, and Extracts 


from Modern. 2nd. edition, enlarged. Cambridge: W. P. Grant. 
1835. 


WE do not wonder that this work has reached a second edition. We 
are told that it is in fact little more than the publication of a portfolio 
of papers collected for practice in Latin prose composition, and it has 
every feature of such a practically proved work. This edition, however, 
has the advantage over the former, not only from its enlargement, but 
from the selection of the passages for translation—these being more sim- 
ple, and taken from authors of higher classic celebrity—Cesar, Livy, and 
Cicero, being preferred. ‘The selection from English authors for trans- 
lation seems to be most judicious, at the same time that we can readily 
believe it to be a more difficult task than may at first appear. We there- 
fore are confident that scholars will find this ‘ Translator’s Guide’ of great 
service to them in first acquiring something of the manner of the finest 
Latin writers of prose, and in becoming afterwards able to translate from 
modern authors in the style most appropriate to the subject. To teach- 
ers also, who have to furnish frequently exercises of this kind to a num- 
ber of boys, the book must save much trouble, end be of essential service. 





Art. XVI.—Ahbolition of Pauperism. A Discovery in Internal National 


Policy. By the Author of * Old Bailey Experience.” London: Steill. 
1835. 


Tue title page of this pamphlet announces, besides the heading which we 
have row given, ‘ Independence for every man, woman, and child, in the 
country; developed in the heads of a plan recently sulmitted to Lord 
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Brougham, through which every individual in the kingdom may be raised 
out of the mire of positive poverty. To cause the abrogation of the Poor- 
Laws, and to concentrate the benefits of all charities, while it removes 
the degradation on the recipients.”” ‘To accomplish these most desirable 
ends, the author proposes the establishment of Benefit Societies through- 
out the kingdom, and in every parish, to which all persons shall be eligible 
as members, and to which all those members must pay a weekly sum. 
After a certain number of years, the subscriptions that have then accu- 
mulated are to be opened, and the members entitled to relief, should 
poverty or sickness overtake them, upon a scale according to the amount 
of their subscription. Now, it is obvious to us, that this scheme goes not 
to the root of the evil, and that it is quite unequal to the existence of pau- 
perism among any community. Mal-administration either on the part of 
the national government, of a family, or of an individual, is sufficient to 
keep up poverty and pauperism, to speak of no other evils. ‘The author’s 
remarks on the abolition of pensions (literally so understood), in the army 
and navy, which are to be found towards the close of his paper, are, in 
our estimation, more worthy of praise. 





Art. XVII.—The Poetical Works of John Milton. By Str Ecerton 
Brypexs, Bart. With Imaginative Illustrations by Turner. Vol. III. 
London: Macrone. 1825. 


Tue editor, in this formidable undertaking, continves to acquit himself 
with equal, if not superior power to what we anticipated, even from his 
able and impartial Life of the immortal Milton. ‘The great charms, in as 
far as Sir Egerton Brydges’ part goes, in the present edition, are his love 
for the poet, and that congenial taste that enables him to appreciate his 
poetry. By means of such exalted and inspiring principles, the reader of 
the notes acquires a fuller conception of the gigantic genius of Milton than 
he had before, while yet he feels that his admiration is neither misplaced 
nor extravagant. The editor’s literature, taste, and judgment, regulate 
and polish his enthusiasm so much, that we have never Joved the author of 
Paradise Lost so well, as in this edition of his poetry. The- present volume 
contains the last six books of Milton’s greatest work, and when the whole 
series is completed, the world will possess the handsomest, cheapest, and 
best edition of his poetical writings that ever appeared. 





Arr. XVIII.—Report of the Portuguese Commission and Financial 
Agent. London: Whittaker. 1835. 


TuEsE reports were transmitted to the Portuguese Government, and con- 
tain the proceedings of the Commission, appointed to conduct the arrange- 
ments for the expeditions to Portugal, in favour of Donna Maria, in the 
years 1831, 1832, and 1833; as also, the operations of the Financial 
Agent to the Portuguese Government, from August, 1833, to August, 
1834. To all who have taken a deep concern in the late struggle with 
Don Miguel, or who wish to learn what may be done by perseverance, 
integrity, and judgment, towards the accomplishment of a great measure, 
while possessed of slender means, and these means opposed by many seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles coming in the way, that were not anticipated 
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Brougham, through which every individual in the kingdom may be raised 
out of the mire of positive poverty. To cause the abrogation of the Poor- 
Laws, and to concentrate the benefits of all charities, while it removes 
the degradation on the recipients.” To accomplish these most desirable 
ends, the author proposes the establishment of Benefit Societies through- 
out the kingdom, and in every parish, to which all persons shall be eligible 
as members, and to which all those members must pay a weekly sum. 
After a certain number of years, the subscriptions that have then accu- 
mulated are to be opened, and the members entitled to relief, should 
poverty or sickness overtake them, upon a scale according to the amount 
of their subscription. Now, it is obvious to us, that this scheme goes not 
to the root of the evil, and that it is quite unequal to the existence of pau- 
perism among any community. Mal-administration either on the part of 
the national government, of a family, or of an individual, is sufficient to 
keep up poverty and pauperism, to speak of no other evils. ‘The author’s 
remarks on the abolition of pensions (literally so understood), in the army 
and navy, which are to be found towards the close of his paper, are, in 
our estimation, more worthy of praise. 


Art. XVII.—The Poetical Works of John Milton. By Sin Ecerton 
Brypegks, Bart. With Imaginative Illustrations by Turner. Vol. III. 
London: Macrone. 1825. 


Tue editor, in this formidable undertaking, continves to acquit himself 
with equal, if not superior power to what we anticipated, even from his 
able and impartial Life of the immortal Milton. ‘The great charms, in as 
far as Sir Egerton Brydges’ part goes, in the present edition, are his love 
for the poet, and that congenial taste that enables him to appreciate his 
poetry. By means of such exalted and inspiring principles, the reader of 
the notes acquires a fuller conception of the gigantic genius of Milton than 
he had before, while yet he feels that his admiration is neither misplaced 
nor extravagant. ‘The editor’s literature, taste, and judgment, regulate 
and polish his enthusiasm so much, that we have never loved the author of 
Paradise Lost so well, as in this edition of his poetry. The-present volume 
contains the last six books of Milton’s greatest work, and when the whole 
series is completed, the world will possess the handsomest, cheapest, and 
best edition of his poetical writings that ever appeared. 








Arr. XVIII.—Report of the Portuguese Commission and Financial 
Agent. London: Whittaker. 1835. 
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at the commencement of the enterprise, will do well to look into these 
Reports. Perhaps some hints may be found in them, particularly worthy 


of the attention of those who are engaged in the cause of freedom, ina 
eountry bordering on Portugal. 





Art. XIX, 


lw-Abstract of Rask’s Essay on the Sibilants, and the mode of trans. 
lating works in the Georgian and Armenian Languages by means 


of European Letters; with remarks. By R. G. Latuam, B.A. 
Cambridge; W. P. Grant. 1834. 


2.—A Grammatikal Sketch of the Greek Language. By R. G. Latuay, 
B. A. Cambridge: W.P. Grant. 1835. 


Tues are ingenious and novel works, exhibiting at the same time pro- 
found views of Grammar. They cannot well be explained, however, with- 
out a sight and perusal of them. They are, as Mr. Latham himself says, 
in an Appendix to the latter work, and as may be guessed from the word 
Grammatikal in the title, an experiment upon an alphabet, or rather a 
series of experiments upon the following question: (which question we must 
take as his orthugraphy gives it.) 

‘‘Isthere, or is their not, auglit so very kabalistik, so talismanik, in the 
form of alfabetikal kharakters, that, supposing any given artikulation or 
sound to be representable in one language by a given sign or letter, it is 
not equally representable by that same sign or letter in another language ?” 

Thus, supposing the sound of the 8, as in bat, to be expressible by 6 as 
in English, is it not equally expressible by the same letter in Greek, or 
any other language. Grant, continues he, that a single sign may repre- 
sent a simple single sound in one language as well as in another, and there 
is no alphabet in the world which may not be transcribed into Roman 
letters, and by new signs adapted to the genius of the Roman alphabet 
when they do not correspond. According to this principle he adopts a few 
new signs to meet such sounds in the Greek, as have no equivalent in the 
Roman, conducting the whole of his grammatical sketch upon the principle 
laid down, calling it the science of trans/iteration, and applying it even as 
the above quoted sentence shews, to the English language, in so far as a 
uniformity of the orthography goes, and the use of such letters as alone 
are sounded. 

The Abstract of Rask’s Essay professes only to give the pith of the ori 
ginal, which is an attempt to reduce the Georgian and Armenian letters to 
their Roman, or Roman-like, equivalents; and the second work tries the 
same thing on the Greek alphabet—the Armenian being the one least, the 
Greek being the one most, Roman-like. ‘lhe inference therefore is, that 
there is no moral necessity for any given sound in any language, being ex- 
pressed by other than a Roman, or Roman-like letter. 

The theory is curious, and worthy the attention of those that study im- 


provements in the art of grammar; of its practicable application, there is 
abundant room for doubt. 
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Art. XX.—The Prime Minister. A Poem, Political and Historical. 
By A PEER. London: Churton. 1835 


Tue poem is dedicated to Sir Robert Peel, who is the hero, and applauded 
to the skies. Of course our peer is a conservative, of which he boasts. 
Besides being dedicated to the late prime minister, there are “a few 
words to the public,” wherein he says, “I present the following poem to 
the people.”” This seems a second dedication, and notapresent. ‘I pre- 
sent the following poem to the people—~as deeply attached to the institu- 
tions that preserve their liberties—as to the order to which I belong.” Is 
there not a slight lameness in the grammatical construction of this promi- 
nentsentence? Butlet that pass, for the reader will find not a few greater 
mistakes in the poem itself, of which itis much more our duty to speak, 
than of prosaic politics. 

As regards the peer in the capacity of a poet, we should have set him 
down as a young one, or rather a very young man, had he not informed 
us, that he has fought in both houses of the legislature, and therefore it is 
to be presumed, he is no stripling. It is proved, however, that he thinks 
highly of his own verse; for he saysto his hero, (whom he professes to 
know intimately in private life, characterizing the baronet as a singu- 
larly elegant scholar), that he hopes to hear his opinion of the merits of 
the poem, when he, the hero, is least aware of the presence of the author. 
This shows clearly that the anonymous peer looks upon his satire as being 
worthy of an elegant scholar’s criticism and attention. Besides, he de- 
clares that as Sir Robert is an admirer of the sonorous harmony and lofty 
versification of Dryden, he has in compliment to his hero, no less than on 
account of the fitness of Dryden’s style to celebrate the conduct of sucha 
hero, adopted its manner in heroic verse. We must, however, give it as 
our honest opinion that this modern ‘‘Glorious John” is, with some excep- 
tions a feeble versifier, and an innoxious satirist ; nor need we do more than 
quote a specimen, wherein he gives us something of what he has disco- 
vered to be the duty of the king and his ministers at any time, as also his 
opinion of the whigs, and the Melbourne cabinet. 

‘ This is the mightiest charge of England’s King, 
Price of the homage which his people bring. 
To keep the casket is not his alone ; 

Not all the weight attaches to the throne :— 
A band of chosen Councillors is there 

To watch with jealousy and guard with care; 
Advise with well-tried wisdom, and to live 
Responsible for the advice they give. 

Woe to the Monarch whom they once betray, 
Woe to the People whom they lead astray, 

Or with false beacons lure to tread a dangerous way ! 
Now sinks our prelude, and begins our theme, 
As sleepers pass at once into a dream ; 
Embodying forms of visionary light, 

Thought of by day, and followed up by night, 
So as at first in thought, the dream doth dwell 
Will we our pzrpose from our prelude swell! 
Now on his throne behold our King installed, 
A band of Whigs is to his council called, 
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Four lingering years their changeful rule obey 

Ere Melbourne follows in the wake of Grey ! 

As Winter closes npon Autumn’s path 

Scatt’ring its leaves with desolating wrath, 

Cold stands the tree of state ’neath Melbourne’s care, 
Its boughs deserted—and its branches bare ! 

A sapless trunk—a worn and withered root, 

Unable to produce its promised fruit ! 

Spreading its arms for needful succour far, 

And finding all its husbandmen at war !’—pp. 24—26. 


——— 





ArT. XXI.—The Story of Justin Martyr, and vther Poems. By R. 


Cu. TrencH. London. Moxon. 1835. 
Tue author of these Miscellaneous Poems is Perpetual Curate of Cur- 
ridge Chapel, Hants; and what is better, he is a sweet, elegant, and de- 
vout poet. ‘The pieces are very numerous, and therefore short— the long- 
est, from which the title of the volume is taken, not exceeding a score of 
pages. Of these Sonnets, Lines, and Addresses to domestic and foreign 
scenes, with other small scraps, that seem to contain the sudden and fre- 
quent bursts of feeling, which a cultivated, patriotic, and religious mind, 
imbued with a true vein of poetic inspiration would give utterance to ; 
we have not found one specimen that is destitute of merit and beauty 
We cannot do better in the way of recommending these poems in this 
short notice, and to exhibit the ease of versification, the tenderness of the 


writer’s fancy and feeling, or the compass of his power, than quote 
portions of the ‘‘ Dedicatory Lines” and * Gibraltar.” 
“6 TO 

If, Lady, at thy bidding, I have strung 
As on one thread these few unvalued beads, 
I cannot ask the world to count them pearls, 
Or to esteem them better than they are: 
But thou, I know, wilt prize them, for by thee 
Solicited, I have beguiled with these 
The enforcéd Icisure of the present time, 
And dedicate of right my little book 
To thee, beloved—sure at least of this 
That if my verse has aught of good or true, 
It will not lack the answer of one heart— 
And if herein it may be thou shalt find 
Some notes of jarring discord, some that speak 
A spirit ill at ease, unharmonised, 
Yet ’twere a wrong unto thyself to deem 
These are the utterance of my present heart, 
My present mood—but of long years ago, 
When neither in the light of thy calm eyes, 
Nor in the pure joys of an innocent home, 
Nor in the happy laughter of these babes, 
Had I as yet found comfort, peace, or joy. 
But all is changéd now, and could I weave 
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A lay of power, it should not now be wrung 

For miserable moods of sullen sin, 

Chewing the bitter ashes of the fruit 

Itself had gathered; rather would I speak 

Of light from darkness, good from evil brought 
By an almighty power, and how all things, 

If we will not refuse the good they bring, 

Are messages of an almighty love, 

And full of blessings. Oh! be sure of this— 

All things are mercies while we count them so ; 
And this believing, not keen poverty, 

Nor wasting years of pain or slow disease, 

Nor death, which in a moment might lay low 

Our pleasant plants,—not these, if they should come, 
Shall ever drift our bark of faith ashore, 

Whose stedfast anchor is securely cast 

Within the veil, the veil of things unseen, 

Which now we know not, but shall know hereafter.” 


“ GIBRALTAR. 
England, we love thee better than we know— 
And this I learned when after wandering long 
’Mid people of another stock and tongue, 
I heard again thy martial music blow, 
And saw thy gallant children to and fro 
Pace, keeping ward at one of those huge gates, 
Which like twin giants watch the Herculean straits : 
When first I came in sight of that brave show, 
It made my very heart within me dance, 
To think that thou thy proud foot shouldst advance 
Forward so far into the mighty sea; 
Joy was it and exultation to behold 
Thine ancient standard’s rich emblazonry, 
A glorious picture by the wind unrolled.”—pp. 1—3 and 40. 
Sweeter, and more delicately tasteful still, some will consider the fol- 
lowing stanzas to be :— 
“FROM THE SPANISH. 
Who ever such adventure yet, 
Or a like delight has known, 
To that which Count Arpaldo met 
On the morning of St. John; 
He had gone forth beside the sea, 
With his falcon on his hand, 
And saw a pinnace fast and free, 
That was making to the land. 
And he that by the rudder stood 
As he went was singing still, 
‘ My galley, oh my galley good, 
Heaven protect thee from all ill; 
‘ From all the dangers and the woe 
That on ocean’s waters wait, 
Almeria’s reefs and shallow’s low, 


And Gibraltar’s stormy strait. 
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‘From Venice and its shallow way, 
From the shoals of Flanders’ coast, 
And from the gulf of broad Biscay, 
Where the dangers are the most.’ 
Then Count Arnaldo spoke aloud, 
You might hear his accents well— 
‘Those words, thou mariner, I would 
Unto me that thou wouldst tell.’ 
To him that mariner replied 
In a courteous tone, but free— 
* ] never sing that song,’ he cried, 
‘Save to one who sails with me.’ ”—-pp. 49—51. 
It is not often that we meet with a volume of Poems, that we would 
take at any time as a Pocket Companion, in our solitary hours, but Mr. 
Trench’s *‘ Story of Justin Martyr, and other Poems,” is such a book. 
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